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. THE PREFACE. 



1 o point out ihe paths which lead to happiness, however 
remote they nay lie from common obBervallon, and at flie 
' ^ same time to forewarn the inexperienced stranger againet ap- 
proaching those which terminate in vice and misery, is a task 
trorthy of the most enlightened understanding. The learn- 
ed in every age have laboured for these ends : they have set * 
up their works, like beacons and guide-posts, to direct their 
fellow travellers in the Journey of life. These are their 
marks, leFl behind them to witness their having lived ; and 
although, like other more vaia human monuments, they re- 
main but for a while — since, in the great scale of time, every 
work of man, like an inscription on the sea-sand. Is washed 
away by the return of the ceaseless wave— yet let not this 
reflection, so mortifying to human vanity, damp the ardour 
of doing good ; for however temporary the efforts may be, 
they are not only valuable in themselves, (being records of 
usefulness laid up for the benefit of mankind) but arc incite- 
ments also to the emulation of good example, whereby in- 
calculable advantages may be derived to thousands yet un- 
born. The generality of men, indeed, are little affected by 
observations of this sort : re^rdless of the voice of reason, 
«nd lost to a sense of duty, they neither know nor enquire 
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why titey were sent upon the stage of life ; they stumble on 
»till in darkness and error, and waete their days without a 
single cfibrt to be useful to the community in which they live : 
they see not the wonders which the universe presents to sti- 
mulate them to reflect on the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness, which planned and support the whole. Despairing 
of their improvement, whose minds have thus been suffered 
to grow up into maturity uncultivated, we should rather di- 
rect our attention to the sowing of the seeds of knowledge in 
the minds of youth. 

The great work of forming the man cannot be begun too 
early ; and, agreeably with this sentiment, how many writers 
are there who spend their lives in contributing, in various 
ways, to turn the slrcams of instruction through their proper 
channels, into this mo.'^t improveable soil ! Taking children 
by the hand, from their leading- strings and go-carte, they 
direct their steps, like guard ing-angels, in the outset of life, 
to prevent their floundering on in ignorance to the end. 
In these undertakings the instructors of youth are often as- 
sisted by the fertile genius of the artist, who supplies their 
works with such embellishnients as serve to reheve the length- 
ened sameness of the way. Among the many approved 
branches of instruction, the study of Natural History holds a 
distinguished rank. To enlarge upon the advantages which 
are derivable from a knowledge of the creation, is surely not 
necessary ; to become initiated into this knowledge, is to be- 
come enamoured of its charms ; to attain the object in view 
requires but little previous study or labour ; the road which 
leads to it soon becomes strewed with flowers, and ceases to 
fatigue i a flow is given tn tlie imagination, which banishes 
early prejudices and expands tlie ideas ; and an endless fund 
of the most rational entertainment is spread out, which 
captivates the attention and Atalts the mind. Tor the at- 
tainment of this science, in any of ita various departments, 
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the foundation may be laid, insensibly, in youth, whereon a 
goodly superstructure of useful knowledge can easily be raised 
at a more advanced period. In whateTcr way, indeed, the 
varied objects of this beautiful world are viewed, they are 
readily understood by the contemplative mind, for they are 
found alike to be the visible words of God. " The Creator, 
doubtless, did not bestow so much cariosity and exquisite 
workmanship and skill upon his creatures, to be looked upon 
with a careless, incurious eye."* Could mankind be prevailed 
upon to read a few lessons from the great book of Nature, so 
amply spread out before tbetn, they would clearly see the 
band of Providence in every page ; and would they consider 
the faculty of reason as the distinguishing gift to the human 
race, and use it aa the guide of their lives, they would find 
their reward in a chearful resignation of mind, in peace and 
hE^piness, under the conscious persuasion, that a good natu- 
ralist cannot be a bad man. 

In ideas congenial with these, originated the first incite- 
ments, which drew forth the Histories of Quadrupeds and 
British Birds. From tliese humble attempts — for every at- 
tempt to depicture nature must fall short of the original — it 
is hoped that some useful instruction may be gathered, and 
at the same time a stimulus escited to further enquiry. But 
however this may prove, " innocently to amuse the imagina- 
tion in this dream of life, is wisdom ; and nothing is useless 
which, by furnishing mental employment, keeps us for awhile 
in oblivion of tliose stronger appetites that lead to evil. "J- 
To the rising generation these eftbris to instruct and please 
Vte principally directed, and are sent forth with an ardent 
wish, that they may be found to deserve the notice of youth, 
and contribute to amuse and to inform them. May the 
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teader, impressed with seatiments of humanity, ob viewing 
I the portraits, spare and protect the originals i aad when these 
L books shall becot:<ie obsolete, or be lost in the revolution of 
\ time, may some other more able naturalist arise, equally in. 
L ^ned to produce better to supply their place. 
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Itt the preceding volume of British Land Birds, the charac- 
ters of that part of the firtt great division of the feathered 
tribes, the beautiful tcnanU of the air, the woods, and the 
fields, have been described, and their figures faithfully deli- 
neated. Amongst these were «iun»erated not only the car- 
nivorous and rapacious kinds, which by tlie accuracy of their 
Ecent, discover putrid bodies at a vast distance, and those 
which, endowed with piercing sight, soar alofl in search of 
their living prey, and dart upon it from an immeasur^Ie 
height, with the rapidity of an arrow ; but also the various 
other kinds of land birds, which, altliough less noticed, are 
eminently useful to man, by clearing the earth and the at- 
mosphere of myriads of insects, in every stage of their pro- 
gressive growth, from the invisible egg to the period when 
they are enabled to flutter on the wing. These, together 
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with the other branches of this great family, whose lives 
be said to be spent more Jnaocenlly than those of the 
oufi kinds, all contribute their Bervices to man, by 
the earth of tlie seeds of noxious plantSi as well as the trees 
of innumerable destructive insects, with which they feed theiF 
j'oung, and daim for themselves, meanwhile, but a small 
retuni of the produce of the fields and gardens, which too* 
■often is ungratefully begrudged them. 

Nearly the whole of this amusing group appear to relieve 
each other, and are, in succession, the constant neighbours, 
or attendants on tlie habitations of men. They are the sub- 
tenants of the cultivated world, and most of them, especially 
those tliat are granivorous, may well be termed wild poultry, 
and are the valued property of the sportsman. Some of 
these, also, uniting with others of the soft-billed tribe, form 
the husbandman's cheerful baud of choristers, whose comings 
and goings proclaim the seasons ; while, by their notes, pour- 
ed forth from every tree, and vale, and woody glen, they en- 
liven the face of nature. But having described this division 
of birds in the former volume, we must now bid them adieu, 
with tliis testimony of their usefulness — that tliey are the in^ 
dustrious regulating little messengers of Providence, without 
whose assistance the plough and the spade would often find 
their labours bestowed in vain ; and, weak as tiiese instru- 
ments may appear, without their aid, instead of a land of 
overflowing plenty, adorned with dowers and fruits, and trees 
and woods, in rich luxuriance, and in all their varied beauty^ 
where every grove is made vocal with responsive praises, we 
should too frequently meet with nothing but the barrenness, 
and the silence, and the dreariness of a desert. 

Leaving those denizens* of nature to enjoy their own na- 
tive woods, the sheltering coppice, or extended plain, the task 

• " Behnld the Tomls of the lir, for they tow not, neithfr do Ihef reap, 
DOT tilber into bum, ftt your beavenl; fUbn feedeth tbem."— See 
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now aBslgned us is to delineate the figures, and to describe the 
characters of the other two divisions of tliis numerous family 
— tile -maders and the swimmers ; these are generally found 
far removed from the cultivated world. In exploring the 
track which leads us, step by step, to an acquaintance with 
them, we must travel through reeils and rushes, with doubt- ' 
ful feet, over the moss-covered faithless quagmire, amidst 
oozing rills, and stagnant pools. The first division of these 
inhabitants of the marsh are called waders. All the ge- 
nera, and the different species, of this division have divided 
toes : they are apparently fitted for living on land, but are 
furnished witli propensities and appetites which direct them 
chiefly to seek their food in moist and watery places, or on 
the margins of lates and rivers, and yet they avoid those 
depths, where it might seem to he found in the greatest abun- 
dance. Most of them have long bills, formed to perforate 
the soft mud and moist earth, and long legs, bare above tlie 
knees, whereby tliey are enabled to wade through shallow 
waters, in search of food, without wetting their plumage. 
Others have shorter legs, feathered down to the knees, and 
bills of varied length: whence it may appear chat these are 
more limited in their powers, and pick up only such insects 
or grasses, seeds or roots of aquatic plants, as are to be met 
with near the sur&ce of tlie ground, or in shallow pools ; 
whilst others again are known to plunge into the water, and 
by partial swimmings to extricate themselves from it, nfler 
they have seized their prey, whether fishes or insects. Some 
of this class, in the warmer and temperate climates, breed and 
rear their young in the fens, where they rerpain throughout 
the year : others again, but these are few, after the business 
of incubation is over, disappear, and are supposed to direct 
their flight northward ; while others, and these by much the 
greater number, are known invariably to leave the north, and 
to migrate southward on the approach of die winter months, 
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and to return northward in the spring. It must be tibmmi' 
lliat the stramps and iolaDd waters of temperate climes, are 
also stocked with a numerous set of iotiabicants of the second 
class — the sisimmera. Some of these> likewiset after having' 
reared their young, migrate much in the same way as ihe 

The ornithologist, who does not content himself with bare 
names and apiiearance, in examining the economy of the va- 
rious kinds of birds, and the structure of their several parts, 
will find ample room for the esercise of his labours in the 
most minute investigation ; and although he can scarcely 
overlook the tXov, and almost imperceptible degrees, by which 
nature has removed one class of beings from another, yet In 
his atleropU to trace tlie relationship, or affinity, which one 
bears to another, he will, with his utmost care, find himself 
at a loss to ascertain that precise link io the chain, where the 
doubtful crossing line is drawn, and by which the various ge- 
nera and species are to be separated. But, however, after he 
shall have examioed a few gradations, upwards or dowrw- 
wards, he will more readily discover the modes of life which 
the several kinds are desdned to pursue ; and their ability to 
perform the various evolutions necessary for the procuring 
of their food, in that exactitude to which the Author of Na- 
ture hath formed them. In some of those which run on the 
suriaoc of the soft mud, and can occasionally take the water, 
the indicatioDs of their ability for swimming are furnished 
very sparingly : these ludicationE first appear in the breadtli 
of the under sides of the toes, with the two outer toes JoV*d 
by a small web. The scalloped membranes attached to the 
sides of the toes form the next advance: some are webbed 
to the nails, with deep indentations in the middle, between 
cacli toe ; others have only tiirce toes, alt placed forwards, 
and fiiUy tmited by webbed membranes: some have the ad- 
didon of back toes, either plain, or with webbed appendages 
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to eftcli : and others again have the four toes fully webbed 
together. The ihighg, in the most expert divers, are placed 
very far bacL ; their legs are almost ae flat and thin ob a 
knife ; and they are enabled to fold up their toes bo closely, 
tliat the least possible resistance is made while they are draw* 
tng them forwards to repeat their strokes in the water. Many 
of these divers are provided internally with a receptacle, 
seated about the windpipe, fur a stock of air, which serves 
the purpose of respiration, whilst they remain under water ; 
and the whole of the tribe of swimmers have tlieir feathers 
bedded upon a sofl, close, warm down i and ore furnished with 
.1 natural oil, supplied trom a gland in the rump. This oil 
they press out with tbeir bills from a kind of nipple, and with 
it preen and dress their plumage, which is tliereby rendered 
impenetrable to the water, and, in a great degree, to the most 
extreme cold. 

Of the number of these birds, both waders and swimmers, 
a great proportion may not improperly be termed fresh-water 
birds, as they rear their young, and spend the greater part of 
iheir time inland. In this class are the Ardea, Scolopax, and 
T^nga, with divided toes — the Fulica, Phalaropm, and Podt- 
eept, with finned feet ; together with others of the web-footed 
kinds, chiefly of the genera of the Mergus and Anat. Among 
these various kinds, some species are found, which only oc- 
casionally visit the seashore : olbera have not been noticed 
there at n]l ; while others are seen there frequently, feeding 
on the beach : some, like little boats, keep within bays and 
creeks, near the shores ; others, nieanwlvile, adventure into 
tho ocean, and sport amidst its waves. To particularize 
these, with their various places of abode, and the times of 
tbeir migrations, would here be tedious and unnecessary : 
lliey are noticed in the description of each bird. 

The northern extremities of the earth seem as if they 
were set apart for the nations of the feathered race, at tbeir 
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ficwiiif h i i :i l > f ii a f o mtml^m i$lmA tbtjhm^hM 
wkh cttatioii* Tbcn^ niwiiit Ucet nd cadSew 
wbtre A* liimaftfiMiiiercr trody and i^ttfc^ execpdagAcir 
owin crieayDOtlMiigii beard bot the wiDd^tbcy find «D ^^ 
iKhere ibey can ttat their joong in saietj^ wmnolefted, mA 
Mirroonded by a profasion of pleoQr* This zm^ profiwm 
cmimU cbiefij of the lanrs; of gnau and other insecta, with 
whicsb the atmoiphete most he loaded in thai region, dndng 
die auoiaier montha. The eg^ of these ioaecu heii^ depo- 
aited in the mad, and hatched by the influence of the nngottiifg 
ammnePi ami, they ariie like eithaiationiy in mnltipiied my 
mdiy and, aa we may conceife^ afEnrd a never-£iiliDg siqpply 
af lood to the feathered tribea. Aneqaalabandance offisod 
hi alio prorided for the yovoig Cf£ those kinds of birds, which 
aaak it from the waters, in the spawn of fishes, or the small 
fky, which fearlessly sport in their native element, undisturbed 
by the angler or the fisherman. In these retirements they 
semainf or only change their haunts from one lake or misty 
bog to another, to procure food, or to mix with their kind ; 
ind thus they pass the long enlightened season. As soon as 
the lun begins, in shortened peeps, to quit his horizontal 
course, the falling snows, and the hollow blasts foretel the 
cihaoge, and are the signals for their departure : then it is, 
that the widely-Hprcading winged host, having gathered to« 
gather, in separate tribes, their plump well-fiedged i&milies, 
directed by instinctive knowledge, leave their native wildfi, the 
arctic regions, that prolific source, whence these multiplied 
migrators, in flocks innumerable, and in directions likjs radii 
from the centre of a circle, are poured forth to replenish the 
more southern quarters of the globe* In their route, they 
are impelled forwards, or stop short, in greater or les9 num- 
bers, accordiog to the severity or mildness of the season, and 
are thus more equally distributed over the cultivated world ; 
where maii» habituated to consider erery thing m the creation 
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■ot Bubaervient to his use, and ever watchful to seize all with- 
in his graiipi makes them feci the full force of his power. 
Wherever they settle under his dominion, these pretty wan- 
derers afford a supply to the wants of some, pamper the lux* 
Ury of others, and keep the eager sportsman in constant em. 
ployment. 

Leaving the lakes and inland watery wastes, to pursue hli 
researches by the brooks and the rivers, in their lengthened i 
course to the estuaries and to the sea, the ornithologist is de. ' 
lighted with the view of the i-ariona clean -feathered inhabi- 
tants, feeding or preening themselves on the shores, swim- 
ming or diving in the current, or wheeling aloft on the wi 
Many of these divide their time between the fresh and the salt 
waters, and serve as aerial guides, to direct his sight over the I 
vast expanse, to other classes of birds that almost entirely com- 
mit themselves to tite ocean ; and with those tribes, at ceF> I 
tain seasons, these associate. This mullifarlous host, thus [ 
assembled in distinct families, is sometimes seen to cover 
surface of the water to a va£t extent : and of all thesevariou*' 
families, those of the yfnas genus, which keep much at sea, 
form the most considerable, amounting in the whole to nine- ' 
ty-eight species, besides varieties,* a number exceeding that ' 
of any other kind. And, when we consider that each family 
of this genus Is often seen in considerable floclis, and add them ■ 
to those which may more properly he called sea-fowl — ^be- 
ginning with the Alca, and ending with the Pelieanus — con- 
sisting of nine distinct British genera and their species, wa 
shall find the ^grcgate far to exceed in number the whole 
of the birds that are supported on the land. Wliilst tliese 
hshers, in tlieir flying squadrons, are viewed from the cliffii 



* It li very probsble that ramj oE Cbeie vatieltei, at well perhnpi ii 
olhcri lllal ore accounted diitlncl epecin, mi; be 3 miied hrced, the pro- 
dded of a kind lomewbatdifferrnt; and that thU nuy sbo heibe caK wlEb 

ihe vaiiellei of olher gentra of birdt. 
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and shores of the ms, soaring aloft, or rating a 
lowering; precipice, the ear is often pierced with tbejr hank 
shrill cries, icreanied forth in mingled discard whb i^ iwii 
ittg of the inrge. Grating u their erica aie^ dme bitds am 
often hailed bj [he mariner, as his only fiSttM, wUe be ■ 
tossed to and fro, amidgc solitary rocks and idea MiAmtA 
only hy the sea-fowL 

Although It is not certainly known to what places same of 
these kinds retire to breed, yet it ia ascertained that tlie gm^ 
er part of them hatch and rear their yonng on the t pc ty p w - 
moinorles and inlets of the sea, and on the innumeraUefiule 
isles with which the extensive coast of Norway is oadded. 
from its souibem extremity — the Lindeaness, or Naze, la the 
North Cape, that opposes itself to the Frozen Ocean. Tbe 
Hebrides, or Western Scottish Isles, are also well known to 
be a principal rendezvous to sea-roiri, and celebrated as cucli 
by ThoBWon: 

" Or where ihe northern acean, is TUt whMi, 
" Bnili rn'ind (be niked mtUoth-iij iild 
*< Of fiinhm Tkulti ind tht Attaock mrte 
" PoBn In amaOE the sunvy BAridit i 
X Who can recDonc whit craounlgntloai tboe 
" Ais snonsi made.' What nulom come and go? 
** And bow tha liring clooili on cloadi arbe i 
" Inflnlu wlnp ' rill all tbe pIumCHjark lir, 
" AihI rode tewuniliag (bore it* one wild Uy." 

Other parts of tho world — the bleak shores and isle* of Lap- 
land) Siberia, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, GreeOi' 
land, 8(c. with the rast sweep of the Arctic Zone, are alsO' 
enlivened in their seasons by swarms of sco-fowl, which rangiF J 
the intervening open parts of the seas to the shoreless frozen' ( 
ocean. There a barrier is put to further enquiry, beyond I 
which the prying eye of man must not look, and there hb I 
imagination only must take the view, to supply the place of \ 
reality. In these forlorn regions of unlnoiui^/; dreary fpac^ 
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thii reierToir of froet and «no«, where finn fields of ice, the 
accumulations of centuriea of wioKn, glazed in Alpuie 
heists above faeighu, sniround the pole, and concenlr« the 
multiplied rigours of extreme cold ; even here, >o f ar u hu- 
niaii intelligence has been able to penetrate, there a[^eara 
ta Nbaist an abundanca of anitoals, in the air, and in the wa> 
ten : and, perhaps, it w&y not be carrying conjecture too &r 
to iiqipose, that every region of the earth, air, and water, 
hoirever nngenial the clime may appear to us, i* replete with 
aoimals, auited, cacli kind, to the place aaiigned to it. 

Certain it is, however, that the deeps of the frozen zotit 
are the great receptacle whence the finny tribes ieeue^ in to 
wonderfid a profusion, to restock all the watery world of the 
northern hemisphere : and that tJiia immense icy protube- 
rance of the globe, this gathering together, this hoard of con- 
gealed waters, is periodically diminished by the influence of 
the tmsetting summer's tun, whose rays being perpetually, 
though obliquely, sbed, during tliat season, on the widely 
extended rim of the froeen continent, gradually dissolve its 
margin, which is thus crumbled into ionumerable Boating 
isles, that are driven aouthmrd 10 leptenish tlie seas of 
warmer climates.* 

Amidst theae drifb of ice, and following this widely spread- 
ing current, teeming witti life, ihe whole host of sea-fowl find 
in tlie waters an inexhaustible supply of food : for the great 
nsorement, the immense southward migration of fishes is then 
begun, and shoal after shoal, probably a* the removal of their 
darit icy canopy unveils them to the sun, are invited forth, 
aod, guided by iu light and beat, poured forward in thou- 
sands of myriads, b uiultitudec which set all calculation at 
dcfiaooe. The flocks of sea birds, for tbdr numbers, baffle 
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the power of figures ;■ but the swarma of fishes, as if engen- 
dered in the clouds, and showered down like the rain, are 
multiplied in an incomprehensible degree : they may indeed 
be called infinite, if infinity were applicable to any thing; cre- 
ated. Of all these various tribes of fishes, thus preEsing for- 
ward on their southern route, that of the Herring is the moGt 
numerous. Closely embodied in resplendent columns of many 
miles in length and breadth, and in depth from the surface 
to the bottom of the sea, the shoals of this tribe peacefully 
glide along, and glittering like a huge reflected rainbow, or 
Aurora Borealis, attract the eyes of all their attendant foes. 
Other kinds of fishes, in duller garbs, keep also together in 
bodies, but change their movements as rnay best suit their 
different modes of attack or defence, in preying upon, or 
escaping from each other as they pass along.f All these va- 
rious tribes of fishes, but particularly that of the Herring, are 
in their turns encountered and preyed upon by tite whole hosts 
of sea-fowl, which continually watch all their motions. Some 
are seen to hover over the shoals of lishes, and to wheel about 
in quick and glancing evolutions, and then to dart down like 

• A bird may lay ten eggt and hatch them ; but Itie roe of a hetrtng t> 
■aid to contain ua Itousand. 

f *' Fuhet are cbe niott vocacioua animals in nature. Man; speciei 
prey indiscrlminatelT on every thing digestible that comes io their way, 
and devour not only otber spEclen of fishes, bnC eren their own. A> i 
coDDtcrbalaOce to this voracity Ihey are amazingly prolific Same bring 
forth their young aliie ; others produce tggs. The viriparoUB Biennjr 
bringi forth £00 or 300 live fishes at a time. Those which produce eggi 
are all much more prolific, and seem to proportion iheir slock to the dan- 
ger of consumption. Lewenhoch affirmi that the Cod spawns above nine 
millions in a leasoo. The Flounder produces above one million, and the 
Mackarel above J00,000. Scarcely one in a hundred of these eggs, how- 
ever, U supposed to come to maturity : but two wise purposes are answered 
by this amazing increase; it preserves the species in the midst of number- 
lets enemiet, and lerve* to ftinush the rest with a aniteiuuice adapted to 
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K Sdling plummet upon the selected object, which is gliding 
Dear the surface of the water, and instantly to rise, and de- 
Tour the living victim on the wing. Others, equally alert 
and rapid in their pursuit, plunge and dive after their prey 
to greater depths ; while the less active birds seem content to 
devour only such of the 6she8 as have been killed or wounded, 
and cast out on the flanks, or left in the rear of the main body. 

In this great, this wonderful emigration of birds and fishes, 
it is evident that they are amply provided on their way witfa 
an abundance of food, which they derive from each other; 
aiid that the shoals of Gsbcs which the sea-fowl attend, are 
impelled southward by instinct, aided by currents, for the ac- 
complishment of their mission. The birds also, in their pro- 
gress to fulfil the same high purpose, are by these enticed for- 
ward, as it were, to follow the seasons, and to wing their 
way to the posts assigned them in climes adapted to the ful- 
tilhng of the great duties of rearing their young, and of lead- 
ing them forth to pursue the unalterable course of nature: 
and thus they spend out the varied year in the same ceaseless 
traversings on the globe. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious multitudes of the inhabi- 
tants of the ocean, which are thus destroyed by each other, 
and by their winged enemies, yet, like a small toll, or like a 
measure of sand taken firom the beach, there is no visible 
diminution of them; for although many divisions of the larger 
kinds, by keeping in the mid-sea deeps, esccqie notice, andare 
dispersed like the fowl that follow to feed on them ; yet others 
are mixed with the smaller sorts, and form part of those vast 
shgale which yearly present themselves to man, filling every 
creek and inlet of the nortliern shores, particularly those of 
the firitish isles ; where this wonderful influx appears as if 
offered to give employment to thousands, and to supply an 
inexhaustible source of commerce ; but this, like other over- 
flowing bounties of Providence, seenis to be too little 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 




THE SANDEULINO. 

TOW[LLEE,OR CURWILLET. -^Z 

(Charadriut Calidrit, Lin Matibeche, HufT.I 

^HI8 bird weighs almost two ounces; is about eight 
inches in length, and fiflccn in breadth, from tip to tip. 
The bill is an inch long, slender, black and grooved on 
the sides nearly from tlie tip to the nostril ; the brow to 
the eyof white j tlio rest of tbc bead pale ash colour^ 
mottled in brown streaks from the forehead to the 
hinder part of the ncck» and on each side of the upper 
part of the breast; back, scapulars, and greater coverts. 
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brownish ash, edged with dull white, and irregularly 
marked with dark brown spots. The pinions, lesser 
coverts, and bastard wings, dark brown; the quills^ 
which extend beyond the tail, are of the same colour on 
their exterior webs and points, except four of the middle 
ones, which are white on the outer webs, forming, when 
the wing is closed, a sharp wedge-shaped spot; inner 
webs brownish ash ; the secondary quills are brown, 
tipped with white ; the rump and tail coverts are also 
brown, edged with dirty white ; the tail feathers brown- 
ish ash, edged with a lighter colour, the two middle ones 
much darker than the rest ; the throat, fore part of the 
neck, the breast, belly, thighs and vent, are white ; the 
toes and legs black, and bare a little above the knees. 
This bird is of a slender form, and its plumage has a 
hoary appearance among the Stints, with which it asso- 
ciates on the sea-shore, in various parts of Great Britain. 
It wants the hinder toe, and has, in other respects, the 
look of the Plover and Dotterel, to which family it be- 
longs. 

Latham says, this bird, like the Purre, and some 
others, varies considerably, either from age or the sea- 
son ; for those he received in August, had the upper 
parts dark ash coloured, and the feathers deeply edged 
with a ferruginous colour ; but others sent him in Janua- 
ry were of a plain dove-coloured grey ; they differed also 
in some other trifling particulars.* 

* The Rpccimen from M-bich tliis drawing and description were taker, 
was furnished by the Rev. H. Cotes, of Bedlington j and it is the ouly 
one which the author has had an opportunity of examining. 
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THE LONti-LEGGED PLOVER. 

LQWG SHANKS, <m LONG I-EG. 
(Charadrius himantojms, Lin. — L'Ecliassr, Bull'.) 

Its slender black bill is two incbes and n linlf long, 
from the tip of which to the end of the tail it measures 
only about thirteen inches; but to the Ince n foot and a 
half. Tlip wings arc long, measuring, from lip to tip, 
twenty-nine inches; iritlcs red j the ci-own of the head, 
the back and wings, of a glossy black ; toil light grey, 
except the two outside feathers, which arc white ; ns nic 
all the other parts of its plumage, except a few lUisky 
spots on the back of the neck. Its long, ueak, and dis- 
proportionate legs arc of a blood red, and measure, from 
the foot to the upper naked port of the thigli, about eight 
inches; the toes arc short, and the outer and middle 
ones are connected by a membrane at tlic base. 

Ornithologists menlion only a few instances ot tliU 
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Binguiarly-Iookin 
Britain ;* but it is coi 
Latham saySj " it i 
there in the marshes i. 
sist principally of flies. 
Salt Lakes, and often 



species having been met with in Great 
; common in other comitries. 
it is common in Egypt,f being found 
October} its food is said to con- 
It is likewise plentiful about the 
een on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, as well as by the rivers which empty themselves into 
it ; and in the southern deserts of Independent Tartary : 
we have also seen it in Chinese paintings; and it is 
known at Madras, in the Kast Indies." It is also often 
met with in the warmer parts of America j is sometimes 
seen as far north as Connecticut, and also in Jamaica, 



• Sir Robert Sibbald mtke-i n 



: ia Frincttsm pond ii 



it two that were shot in Scot- 
,r OiTord — nnd of five oihew \ 
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scarlet, about three inches long, wide at the nostrils, and 
grooved beyond them nearly half its length ; thence to 
the tip it is vertically compressed on the sides, and ends 
obtusely : with this instrument, which, in its shape and 
structure, is peculiar to this bird, it easily disengages the 
limpets from the rocks, and plucks out the oysters from 
their half-opened shells : on these it feeds, as weD as on 
other kinds of shell-fish, sea-worms, and insects. The 
irides are of a lake-coloured red ; orbits orange ; under 
eye-lids white, and (in many specimens) a crescent-shaped 
stroke of this colour crosses the throat ; the head, neck, 
upper part of the back, the scapulars, lesser coverts of the 
wings and end of the tail are black ; the quills, in some 
are of a dark brown, striped less or more in the middle 
and in ihe inner webs with white: the secondary quills 
are white towards their base, and the uncovered points 
black, narrowly edged with white ; the breast, belly, 
vent, upper half of the tail, lower part of the back and 
the greater wing coverts are white : the legs and feet are 
of a pale red, short and strong ; the toes, three in num- 
ber, are each surrounded with a membraneous edge, and 
covered with a hard scaly skin, which enables the bird 
to climb and traverse the rough and sharp shell- covered 
rocks, in quest of prey, without injury, 

Although the Oyster-catcher is not provided with 
powers fitted for an expert swimmer, yet it does not shew 
any aversion to taking the water, upon which it may be 
said to float rather than swim. These birds are the con- 
stant inhabitants of the sea-shores, and are seldom found 
inland. In winter they assemble in flocks, are then shy 
Bpd wild, and are seen in pairs only in the breeding sea- 
son and in the summer. The female deposits her eggs in 
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nti open nnd dry sitiinlion, out of tide mark, filieltcrcd 
incrcJy by n iiil't of bcut graBs, without any oilier nest 
than tho bare §and aiidfragnicnts of shells, blown thither ' 
by tlie wind. Sho lays four or five eggs of a grocninh 
grey colour, spotted with bliick, wliith hIic It-avcK dui'lng 
the day exposed to tho influence of the sun, and n care- 
ful to sit upon them herself only during the nigbt nnd in 
bad weather. Tho young ones may easily be tamcil, nnd 
will associate with domestic jioultry. 




THli WATEE CRAKE. 



SPOriKD ItAII^ LRSSEn SPOTTBD WATHIl IIAIL.SKITTY. 
OKSrOTTKI) CALLINULK. 



(Rnllu) PQ 



w, Lin. — La Marmriit; Buff.) 



TiiiR bird weighs above four ounces, and measures 
neariy nine inches in length, and about fifteen in broadlli. 
Tho bill is of a greenish yellow, and not more than three 
(juarters of nn inch long, llio top of the head to the napo 
is dusky, blightly streaked with rusty brown; abrown and 
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wliite mottled stripe passes from ihe bill over and behind 
the eyes ; the cheeks and throat arc of a freckled dull 
grey- The neck and breast ore olive, marked with small 
while spots ; the sides dusky and olive, crossed with bars 
of white, and the under parts are a mixture of cinereous 
dirty white and yellow. The colour of the plumage of 
all the upper parts is dusky and olive brown, spotted, 
edged, barred or streaked with white; the spots on the 
wing coverts are surrounded with black, which gives 
them a studded or pearly appearance ; and the white 
bars and streaks on the scapulars and tertials form a beaii- 
lifiil contrast to the black ground of the feathers on these 
parts. Tlie legs are of a yellowish green. The Water 
Crake in its figure and general appearance, though much 
less, is extremely like the Com Crakoor Land Rail; but 
its manners and habits arc very different. Its common 
abode is in low iwumpy grounds, in which are pools or 
streamlets, overgrown with willows, reeda, and rushes, 
where it lurks and hides itself with great circumspection : 
it is wild, solitary, and shy, and will swim, dive, or skulk 
under any cover ; and, it is said, will sometimes sii£Fcr 
itself to be knocked on the head, rather than rise before 
tlic sportsman and his dog. The species is very scarce 
in Great Britain, and from its extreme vigilance it is 
rarely to be seen. It is supposed to be migratory here, 
as well as in Franco and Italy, where it is found early in 
the spring; it is also met with in other parts of Europe, 
but no where in great numbers. The conformation of 
its nest is curious : it is made of rushes and other light 
buoyant materials, woven and matted together, so as to 
float on, and to rise or fall with the ebbing or flowing of 
the water, like a boat ; and to prevent its being swept 
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away by floods, it is moored or fastened to the pendant 
■talk of one of the reeds, by which it is Bkreened from 
the sight, and sheltered from the weather. The female 
lays from six to eight eggs. The young brood do not 
long require the fostering care of the mother, bat as soon 
as th^ are hatched, the whole of the little bUck shape- 
less famUy scramble away from her, take to the water, 
■eparate from each other, and shift for thonselves. The 
Seab is said to have a fine and delicate flavour^ and Is 
esteemed by ^icures a delicious morseli 
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THE "WATER RAIL. . 

blLCOCK, VELVET RUNNER, OR BROOK OUZEL, ■ 

(Rallits aqualicux, lAa.—Lc Rah iPEau, Buffi) ' 

This bird, though a distinct genus of itself, has many 
'iraitB in its character very similar to both the Com Crake 
and the Water Crake : it is migratory, like the former, 
to which it also bears some resemblance in its size, in its 
long shape, and in the flatness of its body; its haunts 
and manner of living are nearly the same as those of the 
latter I but it diifera from both in the length of ils bill, 
and in its plumage. It weighs about four ounces and a 
half, and measures twelve inches in length and sixteen 
in breadth. The bill is slightly curved, and one inch 
and three quarters long; the upper mandible is dusky, 
edged with red ; the uuder reddish orange ; the irides 
red. The top of the head, hinder part of the neck, the 
back, scapulars, coverts of the wings, and tail, are black, 
edged with dingy brown ; the ridge of the wings is white, 
the bastard wing barred with white, the inside bnrr^ 
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«ith brown and white, and the quills and secondaries 
dusky ; the side feathers are beautifully crossetl with 
black and white, and slightly tipped with pale reddish 
brown. The inner side of the thighs, the belly, and the 
vent arc pale brown, and in some specimens, speckled 
with bluish ash. The sides of the head, the chin, fore 
part of the neck, and the breast, are of a dark hoary lead 
colour, slightly tinged with pale rufous. The tail con- 
iiats of twelve short black feathers, edged and lipped with 
dirty red ; some of ttiose on the under side barred with 
black and white. The legs, which arc placed far behind, 
are a dull dirty red ; the toes long, and without any con- 
necting membrane. l.fltham says, " the eggs are more 
than an inch and a half long, of a pale yellowish colour* 
marked all over with dusky brown spots, nearly equal ia 
size, but irregular." 

The Water Rail is a shy and solitary bird. Its con- 
stant abode ia in low wet places, much overgrown with 
sedges, reeds, and other coarse herbage, among which it 
finds shelter, and feeds in hidden security. It runs, oc- 
casionally flirting up its tail, through its tracts, with the 
same swiflness as the Corn Crake runs through the mea- 
dows and com fields, shews as great an aversion to take 
flight as that bird, and has more of the means in its 
power of disappointing the sportsman. It generally ex- 
hausts his patience, and distracts and misleads Jiis dog, by 
the length of time to which it can protract its taking 
wing ; and it seldom rises until it has crossed every pool, 
and run through every avenue within the circuit of its 
retreats. It is, however, easily shot when once flushed, 
for it flies but indifferently, with its legs dangling down 
while on the wing. This bird is not very common in 
Great Britain, but is said to bcimnicionsin the marshes 
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of the nnrtlicrn countries of Europe, whence, partiallf 
and irregularly, it migrates southward, even iuto Africa, 
during the severity of the winter season. Buflbn says 
*■ they pass Malta in the spring and autumn," and to 
confirm this, adds, " that the Viscount de Querhoent 
saw a flight of them at the distance of dity leagues from 
the coasts of Portugal on the l7th of April, some of 
which were so fatigued that they sufiered themselves to 
be caught by the hand." The flesh of the Water Rail 
h not so geucrally esteemed as that of the Laud Rail, 
and yet by many it is thought rich and delicious eating. 




THE WATER OUZEL. 

WATEE CEOW, DIPPEB, OE WATEE PI<m 
(Sturnui Cinelut, Lul — Z^e Merle d*Eau, BaSiJ 

The length of the Watef Ouzel is about seven inches 
and a half from the point of the beak to the end of its 
tail, which is very short, and gives the bird a thick and 
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stumpy appearance. TliemouOiiswide; the bill black, 
about three (juarters of aii iucli long ; the upper mandi- 
Ue rather ItoUow in tlie middle, and bent a little down- 
wards at tlie point ; the cyc-lids are white, and tlie irides 
hazel. The upper parts of the head and of the neck are 
deepish rusty brown ; the back, ruiup, scapulars, wing 
coverts, belly, vent, and tall are black ; but each feather 
oil these parts is distinctly edged with a hoary grey co- 
lour. The breast, fore part of the neck and throat are 
of a snowy white; and the black and white on the belly 
and breast are separated by a rusty brown. The legs 
and toes are short and strong, the scales pale blue, the 
hinder part and joints brown } the claws are curved, and 
the toes are distinctly parted, without any mcmbraneouB 
substance between to join them. 

This solitary species is removed from the place it has 
hitherto holdcn, in all systems, among the land birds: it 
ought not to be classed any longer with the Ouzels and 
Thrushes, to which it bears no affinity. Its manners and 
habits are also different from those birds, and arc peculiar 
to itself. It is chiefly found in the high and mountainous 
parts of the countrj-, and always by the sides ol" brooks 
and rocky rivers, but particularly where they fall in cas- 
cades, or run with great rapidity among stones and frag- 
ments of broken rocks ; there it may be seen perched on 
the top of a stone in the midst of the torrent, in a conti- 
nual dipping motion, or short courtsey often repeated, 
whilst it is watching for its food, which consists of small 
fishes and insects. The feathers of this bird, like those 
of the Duck tribe, are impei'vious to water, whereby it is 
enabled to continue a long time in that Quid without sus- 
taining the least injuiy. But the most singular trait in 



fTiiis splendid liltlc bird is of ratlicr a clumsy shape, 
tlie hend being large in proportion to tlic size of tlie body, 
and the legs and feet very small. In length it is only 
seven inches, in brendth eleven ; and its weight is about 
two ounces and a (]imrter. The bill, measured from the 
corners of the mouth, is two inches long, vertically C' 
pressed on the sides, strong, straiglit, and tapering to a 
sharp point : the upper mandible is black, fading into a 
red colour towards the base ; the under one, as well as 
the inside of the mouth, is of a reddish orange : the Jrides 
are hazel, inclining to red. A broad stripe passes from 
the hill over the eye to the hinder part of the neck, of a 
bright orange colour, but margined on the side of the 
moutli, and crossed below tlie eye, by a narrow blank 
stroke, and it is terminated behind the auriculars with » 
slanting wedgo-sliaped white spot. The throat is while % 
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the rest of the head, and the wing coverts are of a de^ 
shining green> spotted with bright light blue: tlie scapu- 
lars and exterior webs of the quills are of the same co- 
lour, but without spots. The middle of the back, the 
rump, and coverts of the lail are of a most resplendent 
azure: the tail, which consists of twelve short feathers, 
is of a rich deep blue, and the wliole under part of tho 
body of s bright orange. The l(^s and toes are of a red 
colour, and are pccub'ar in their shape and conformation, 
the three forward toes being unconnected from the claws 
to the first joints, from whence they appear as if grown _ 
into each other; and the inner and hinder ones i 
placed in a hne on the inside of the foot, whereby thi 
heel is widened, and seems pressed out. 

It is difficult to conceive why ornithologists have class- 
ed the Kingfisher with land birds, as its habits and man- 
ner of living are wholly confined to the waters, on the 
margins of which it will sit for hours together on a pro- 
jecting twig, or a stone ; at one while fluttering its wings, 
and exposing its brilliant plumage to the sun } at iinother, 
hovering in the air, like the Kestril, it waits the moment 
wlien it may seize its prey, on which it darts almost un- 
erringly : often it remains for several seconds under the 
water, before it has gained the object of its pursuit, tlien 
brings up the little iisb, which it carries to the land, beats 
to death and swallows. 

The female commonly makes her nest by the sides of 
rivers or brooks, in a hole made by the mole, or the 
water-rat : this she enlarges or contracts to suit her pur- 
pose ; and it is conjectured, from the difficulty of find- 
ing the nest, that frequently the hole which leads to it^ 
is under water. 
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The aullior was favoured with a Btnficd specimen of 
this bird, together with its nest nnd six eggs, by G. W, 
Wentwonh, of Wolley-Hall, near Wakefield, Esq. In 
tlie compactness of its tbrin, the nest resembled tliat of 
tlie Chaffinch : it was made entirely of uniall fish bonee, 
cemented together ivith a brown glutinous Hubstauce. 
The eggs were of a clear white. 

To take notice of the many strange and contradictory 
accounts of this bird, oh well as of its nest, transmitted to 
us by the ancients,* and to enumerate the properties as- 
cribed to it by the superstitious in all ages, would occupy 
too large a portion of this work : but ttic following mo- 
dem instance seems worthy of notice :— 

Dr Heysbatn, of Carlisle, in his Catalogue of Cumber- 
land Animals, says, " On the 7tli of May a boy from Vp' 
perby brought me a Kingfisher alive, which ho had taken 
when sitting on her eggs the night before : from him I 
received the following information : — Having often this 
spring observed these birds frequent a bank upon the 
river Peteril, he watched them carefully, and saw them ■ 
go into a small bole in the bank. The hole was too 
iniall to admit his hand, but as it was made In the soft 
mould, he easily enlarged it. It was upwards of half u 

* Tlisir ntiU ore wonderful— Mif llic figure of a twll rnlber clctaWi}. 
■itii ■ very narrow tumiili ; the; look liiu > large (pODg* : tiicy cunimt 
be cul with ■ kni/a. but mny be broken wiUi b tiiiiirt itrokn tlicji buce 
ttuqipsaraiKe ofpotrilied lea-IVnih. It ia not ditcovitred oTwhat iliry 
•r* fimoad f tome Uiink or I'ricklj-badc bono, iincc ih^ 1i>c u)>«n Dili. 
—VUify. 

AritioUf romparci ihc mat id ■ gmifd, and ita ■iilnianra and ivxhjre 
to tbow *n-tMll> or lump) oT inlmwovea flhtncnU wliicli urc cut wiili 
dltteuUf ; hit, when AticA, beeoiat friable. 

JEilim and i'luianh dwcribo it n« bciog rasdo ts Aotc on tbt pluld 
tact ot tJiO ocean. 
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yard long; at the end of it the eggs, which were aix in 
number, were placed upon the bare mould, there being 
not the smallest appearance of a nest." If the boy was 
correct in his relation to Dr Heysham, it may be con- 
cluded that these birds sometimes, from necessity per- 
haps, build a nest, and sometimes moke the dry mould 
answer that purpose. 

Kingfishers are not so numeroua as might be expected 
from the number of eggs found in their nests, owing 
probably to the young being destroyed by the floods, 
which must often rise above the level of the holes where 
they are bred. 

Except in the breeding season, this bird is usually 
xlone, ilying near the surface of the water with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow, like a little brilliant meteor, by which 
appearance the eye is enabled to follow its long .continued 
course. Considering the shortness of its wings, the ve- 
locity with which it flies is surprising. 

Ornithologists inform us that Kingfishers are found in 
almost every part of the globe ; but it does not appear 
that more than this one species has ever been seen in 
Europe. 
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OF THE SPOONBILL. 

The bill is broad, long, Hat, and thin, the end widen- 
ing into a roundish form not unlike a epoon j the nostrils 
small, and placed near the base ; the tongue Btnall and 
pointed, and the feet semi^palmated. 

This genus consists of only three known species, and 
three varieties, and these are thinly dispersed over varioua 
parts of the globe. Their common residence is on ^e 
sea-shores, or the contiguous f^iny swamps which are 
occasionally overflowed by the tide, or on such low 
marshy coasts as are constantly covered with stagnant 
pools of water. These places they very seldom quit, 
but they sometimes are seen by the sides of lakes or riverg 
in the interior parts of the country. They feed on va- 
rious kinds of little £shes, and small ibell-flsh, whicli 
they swallow whole j also on worms, insects, frogs, and 
the various other inhabitants of the slimy pools, through 
which they wade, and search the mud with their curi- 
ously constructed bills i and sometimes they eat the weeda, 
passes, and roots which grow in those boggy places. 
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THE SPOONBILL, 

OK, WlllTB SPOONBILL. 

(Platalca leucorodia, Lin. — La Spalulct Bu£J 

The Spoonbill measures two feet ei^t inches illj 
length, and is about the bulk of the Coaimon HerD% J 
but its legs and neck are shortei-. The whole pluniaj 
is white, though some few have been noticed with tlvl 
<juills tipped with black. 

Tlje bill, which flaps together not unL'ke twopieoeaJ 
ofleather, is the most striking feature in this bird ; it M I 
gIk inches and a half long, broad and thick at the ba8e», 1 
and very flat towards tlie extremity, where, in shape, '' 
it is widened and rounded like the mouth of a mustartl 
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BpatnTs: it is rimmetl on the c<]gc9 wi'tli a Mack boickr, 
and terminated with a small downward-bent point or 
nib. The colour of the bill varies in diRbrcnt birds ; in 
some, tlie little riilges which wave across the tipper bill 
are spotted, in others stripped with black or brown, and 
generally the ground colour of both mandibles is in dif- 
ferent shades of deeper or lighter yellow : the insidcs, 
towards the gape of the mouth, near the edges, are 
studded with sraall hard tubercles or furrowed promi- 
nences, and are also rough near the extremities of the 
bill, which enables these birds to hold their slippery 
prey. A black bare skin extends from the bill round 
the eyes, the irides of which are grey i the skin which 
covers the gullet is also black and bare, and is capable 
of great distention. The feathers on the hinder part of 
the heul are long and narrow, and form a sortof tullor 
crest which falls behind. The toes are connected near 
their junction by webs, which reach the second joint of 
tlie outer toe and the Rret of the inner ones, and slightly 
border them on each side to their extremities : the feet, 
1^ and bare part of the thighs are covered with a hard 
and scaly skin of a dirty black colour. 

The White Spoonbill migrates northward in the sum- 
mer, and returns to soutliem climes on the approach of 
winter, and Is met with in all the intermediate low coun- 
tries, between the Ferro Isles and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is said that they were formerly numerous on 
the marshes of Scvenhuys, near Leyden in Holland. Id 
England tlicy are rare visitants : Pennant mentions that 
a flock of them migrated into the marshes near Yar- 
mouth in April, I??*. 

Like the Rooks and the Herons, they build their nesti i 
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OF THE CRANE. 



The diameters by which this genas is distinguished, 
are a long, strong, straight, sharp-poiuted bill, nostrils 
linear, tongue pointed, the toes connected by a membrane 
as far as the first joint, and the middle claw of some of 
the species pectinated. Their thighs are half naked, and 
their legs long, by whicii, without wetting their plumage, 
they are enabled to wade deep in the water, where they 
stand motionless, awaiting the approach of the unsuspect- 
ing finny tribes, and the moment these are within reach, 
they strike tliem with their bill, admirably formed for 
the purpose, with the rapidity of a darL Their body is 
slender, and covered with a very thin skiu ; their wings, 
which are very large and strong, contain twenty-four 
quills; and their tails are short. They live mosdy in 
lakes and fens, upon water animals ; they also occasion- 
ally eat grain and herbage, and they build their nesta 
cbiefiy upon the ground. Their flesh is savouiy. 

The Crane differs from the Stork and Heron in the 
singular conformation of the windpipe, wliich, " entering 
far into the breast bone, (which has a cavity to receive 
it) and being thrice reflected, goes out again at the same 
hole, and so turns down to the lungs."" It difiers from 
them also in some other particulars, both internally and 
externally. 

• Willoughby. 
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red ; behind this it is nearly bare, and entirely so llii- 
the space of about two inches on the nape of the neck, 
which is ash coloured. Tlic sides of the head behind 
the eyea, and the hinder part of the neck are white. 
The apace between the bill and the eyes, the checks, and 
the fore p.irt of the neck, are of a blackish ash colour } 
the greater wing coverts are also blackish, and those 
farthest from the body, with t!ie bastard wing and quills, 
are quite black: thereat ofitspiuniageisof a fine waved 
light ash colour. From the pinion of each wing springs 
an elegant tuft of loose feathers, curled at the ends, 
which fall gracefully over the tail, in their flexibility, 
their position, and their texture, resembling the plumes 
of the Ostrich. The legs and bare part of the thighs 
are black. The Crane measures, when extended, from 
the tip of the bill lo the toes, more than five feet in 
length, and weighs nearly ten pounds ; its gait is erect, 
and its figure tall and slender. 

This species is widely spread, and, in its migrations, 
[lerforms the boldest and most distant journies. 



■ Mirking the iracls of nir, the clamoroue Cral 

' Wheel their due Sight, in varied linei deicrie 

' And each with DuC-itmch'il netk bit rank m 

' la manhall'd order through tiie ethfrol void 



In the summer they spread themselves over the north of 
Europe and Asia as far as the arctic circle, and in the 
winter are met witii in the warmer regions of India, 
Syria, Egypt, Stc. and at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
course of their flight is discovered by the loud noise they 
make, for they soar to such a height as to be hardly visi- 
ble to the naked rye. Like tl.e Wild Geese, they form 
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p»rt of the tbighs are also of the same coioor ; the former 
helov the knees measure eight inches, and the latter five. 
The plumage is of a bright white, except the quills, 
greater coverts, and some of the scapulars, which are 
black J the eyes are dark and full, the orbits bare of 
feathers, and of a dusky reddish huo. The neck is long 
and arched ; the feathers near the breast, like tliose of 
the Heron, are long and pendulous ; the secondary quills 
are nearly of the same length as the primarieG, and when 
the wings are closed, they cover its short tail. The 
female nearly resembles the male in her plumage and 
general appearance : her nest is made of dry sticks, twigs, 
and aquatic plants, sometimes on large trees or the sum- 
mits of high rocky clifls: this, however, seldom happens, 
for the Stork prefers the neighbourhood of populous 
places, where it finds protection from the inhabitants ; 
who, for ages, have regarded both the bird and its nest 
as sacred, and commonly place boxes for them on the 
tops of the houses wberein to make their nests; to which 
they return after the most distant journies, and every 
Stork takes possession of his own box. When these are 
notprovided for them, they bnild on the topsofchiranles, 
steeples, and lofty ruins. 

The Stork lays from two to four e^s, the size and 
coloor of those of a Goose, and the male and female sit 
upon them by turns. They are singularly attentive to 
their young, both together never quitting the nest, which 
is constantly watched by one of them, wliile the other is 
sedting for, and bringing provisions, wliich the young 
receive with a sort of whistling noise. 

The food of the Stork consists of serpents, lizardr, 
frogs, small fish, &c. for which it watches with a keen 
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eye, on the margins of lakes and pools, and in swamps 
and marshes. In low countries abounding with pkces 
of this description, liie Stork is a welcome visitant, and 
always meets a friendly reception. 

In its m^ations this bird avoids alike tlie extremes of 
beat and cold : in summer it is never seen fanLer north 
than Sweden or RuEsia, and in winter it is not known to 
venture further southward than Egypt, where It is con- 
stantly seen during that season : in the intermediate 
countries, both in Asia and Europe, it is common in the 
temperate seasons of the year. 

Before the Storks take their dq)artiire from their 
northern summer residence, they assemble in large flocks, 
and eeem to confer on the plan of their projected routes 
Tlioiigh they are very silent at other limes, on this occa- 
sion they make a singular clattering noise with their bills, 
and all seems bustle and consultation. It is said that the 
first north wind is the signal for their departure, when 
tlie whole body become silent, and move at once, gene- 
rally in the night, and, taking an extensive spiral course, 
they are soon lost in the air.* 

The Stork is now seldom seen in Britain : Wallis, in 
his Historj' of Northumberland, mentions one which was 
killed near Cbollerford- bridge, in the year 1760. Its 
skin was naiied up against the wall of tlie inn at that place, 
and drew crowds of people from the adjacent parts to view 
iu The foregoing figure was taken from a stuffed speci- 
men in the Wydifle 



* " The Stork in tlie heaicn 
tha Turtle and the Craoe, and 
coming." Jeremiah viU. T. 
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OF THE HERON. 



Some ornithologists have separated this tribe from the 
Cranes and the Storks, and from the difibrencc observa- 
ble in the conformation of their parts, consider them as a 
distinct genus: others, preferring the Linnsean s3'Btem, 
class the whole together, and thus make them amount to 
above eighty distinct species, besides varieties, widely 
distributed over various parts of the globe, all differing 
in their size, figure, and plumage, and with talents adapl- 
ed to their various places of residence, or their peculiar 
pursuits. But notwithstanding the difference In the co- 
lours of their plumage and their bills, tlic manners of all 
arc nearly the same, as is also their character, which is 
stigmatized with cowardice and rapacity, indolence^ and 
yet insatiable hunger: they are, indeed, excessively vo- 
racious and destructive ; but from the nieagrc-Iooking 
form of their bodies, to an inaccurate observer, the 
greatest abundance might seem insufhcient for their 
enppDrL 
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THE HERON. 

COMMON HERO>f, HERONSEWGH, OR HEaONSHAW., 
(Ardea Major, Lin.— i^ Heron hupc, Bu£) 

Although the Heron is of a long, lank, awkward 
■bape, yet its plumage gives it on the whole an agreeable 
appearance ; but when stripped of its fcutliers, it looks as 
if it had been starved to death. It seldom weighs more 
than between three and four pounds, notwithstanding it 
measures about three feet in lenglli, and in the breadth 
of its wings, from tip to tip, above five. The bill is sis 
inches long, straight, pointed, and strong, and its edges 
are thin and shghtly serrated ; the upper mandible is of 
a yellowish horn colour, daikest on the ridge ; the under 
one yellow. A bare skin, of a greenish colour, is extend- 
ed from the beak beyond the eyes, the irides of which 
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are yellow, anil give them a fierce and piercing aapeci. 
Tlie brow and crown of the head are white, bordered 
above tlie eyes by black lines which reach tlie nope of the 
neck, where they join a long flowing pendent crest of the 
iftnie colour. The ii)>i)er part of the neck, tn tome, is 
wliitc, ill nlhcrK pale ash ; tlic fore part, lower down, is 
spotted with a double row of black feathers, and those 
which fall over the breast are long, loose, and unwcbbed; 
the shoulders and scapular feathers arc also of the same 
kind of texture, of a grey colour, generally streaked willi 
while, and spread over its down-cloathed back. The 
ridge of the wing ii white, coverta and secondnricB lead 
colour, bastard wings and (juills of a bluish black, as arc 
also the long soft feathers which take their rise on the 
stdea under the wings, and, falling down, meet at their 
tips, and hide all the under parts : the latter, next the 
skin, are covered with a thick, matted, dirty white down, 
except about the belly and vent, which are almost bare. 
The tail is short, and coiisista of twelve feathers of a cine- 
reous or brownish lead colour: the legs are dirty green, 
long, bare above the knees, and themiddle claw is jagged 
on the inner edge. 

The female has not the long flowing crest, or the long 
feathers which hang over the breast of the male, and her 
whole plumage is more uniformly dull and obscure. In 
the br,ecding season they congregate in large societies, 
and, like the Rooks, build their nests on trees, with sticks, 
lined with dried grass, wool, and other warm materials. 
The female lays from four to six eggs, of a pale greenish 
blue colour,' 

> " A nmurkable dmiDiiiMiice, with Tcapcct to ihew biidi, occurred 
noi long Bjfo, at Dallnm Tower, in WutmtirDUnilp Ihe >Ml <rf Daniel - 

\Va«.ll, Esq, 
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The Heron is described by Buffon as exhibiting the 
picture of wretchedness, anxiety, and indigence ; con- 
demned to struggle perpetually with misery and want, 
and sickened by the restless cravings of n famished appe- 
tite, &C. However faithful this ingenious naturalist may 
liave been in pourtraying the appearance of the Heron, 
yet others are not inclined to adopt his sentiments in 
describing its habits and manners, or to agree with him in 
opinion that it is one of tbe most wretched of animated 
beings. It is probable that it suffers no more than other 
birds, many species of which employ equal attention in • 
looking for their prey ; and It is not unlikely that 



" Thsre were two gtovea fldjoitiiDg lo (he park; one i 
many ypars, had been resorted to by a nLimber of TIcroQs 
built and bred; llie oitier ivai one of Ihc largest rookeries ir 
The two tribes lived togelher for a long time wilhool nny di- 
At lenglli the trees occupied by (lie Herons, consisting of some *ery 
fine old obIu, were cut down in ibe spring of 1 775, and (he Jauvi; 
brood perished by tlie Tiill of [be timber. The parent birds immcdiitely 
ict about preparing new babilations, in order to breed again; bul, as 
(be tTEes in the neighbourhood of their old nests were only of a lite 
growth, and not sufficienlly high to secure them from the depredation 
uf bojs, lliey determined to effect a Bctllflmenl in ilie rookery. The 
Rooks made un obstinate resistance i bul, after a Tery iriolent conlt 
in the course of «hich many of the Rooks, and some of tbeir anlik- 
gonists, iMt their lives, the Herons at last succeeded in their 
built tlieir Bests, and lirought mil their young. 

" Hie next season the same contests took place, wbicli terminated 
like the former, by the victory of i)io Herons. Since thi 
■eems to have been agreed upon between tlicm : the Rooks hare re- 
linquished possession of that part of the grave which the Herons occupy; 
the Herons confine (hemielves to those trees they fint teized upon, 
and the two species live logeUier in ai much harmony as the; did 
before their quaml." Eeytham. 
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Heron derives pleasure from it instead of pain. This 
bird, however, is of a melancholy deportment, a eilent 
and patient creature } and will, in the most severe 
weather, stand motionless a long time in the water, fixed 
to a spot, in appearance like the stump or root of a tree, 
wiuting for its prey, which consists of frogs,' water-newts, 
eels, and other kinds of fish j and it is also said that it 
will devour field-mice. ■ 

The Heron traverses the country to a great distance 
in quest of some convenient or favourite fishing spot, and 
in its aerial joumies soars to a great height, to which the 
eye is directed by its harsh cry, uttered from time to time 
while on the wing. In dying it draws the head between 
Che shoulders, and the legs stretched out, seem, like the 
longer tails of some birds, to serve the office of a rudder. 
The motion of their wings is heavy and flagging, and yet 
they get forward at a greater rate than would be ima- 
gined. 

In England Herons were formerly ranked among the 
royal game, and protected as such by the laws ; and who- 
ever destroyed their eggs was liable to a penalty of twenty 
shillings for each offence. Heron hawking was at that 
time a favourite diversion among the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom, at whose tables this bird was a favourite 
dish, and was as much esteemed as Pheasants and Pea- 
coeks. 
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THE GREAT WHITE HEBON* 



(AriemMa^ 



Herom blgme, B^) 



TflK great white Henm k of nearly the fame bulk as 
Ae eoaaootk Herco^ but iu kjgpi are longer. It bas bo 

anst^ and ili pbmage k wbolijr wliitey its bOl jdDov, aiid 
ksfcgiUadu 

Its diameter and mamier of Enog are the 
of tbe commoo Herons and it k feand in the 
IriMy tbou^ this fpedei is not nearly so nmnerons. It 
bas rardjjr been seen in Great Britain. Pennant in bk 

Arctic Zoology^ si^ it k fimnd in tbe Bosian dominionsy 
abont tbe Caspian and Black Seas» tbe lakes of Great 

Tartary^ and tbe rirer Irtisdi^ and sometimes as £ur north 
as latitude 5S. Latham says^ it k met with at New York, 
in America^ from Jane to October; at diflferent seasons 
of the year it k fomid in Jamaica^ and in the Brazik : and 
oar circomnayigatorf have met with it at New Zealand* 






THE NIGHT HERON. 

I.ESSRR ASH-COLOURED HERON, OR NIGHT RAVEN. 

(Ardea nt/dicorax, Lin.— -£e Bihoreau, BulT.) 

The length of this bird ia about twenty inches. Tlie 
s three inches and three quarters long, slightly arch- 
ed, strong, and black, inclining to yellow fit the base ; 
the skin from the beak round the eyes is bare, nnd of a 
greenish colour ; irides yellow. A white lino is extend- 
ed from the beak over each eye; a black patch, glossed 
with green, covers the crown of the Iiead and n.ipe of the 
neck, fiom which three long narrow white feathei-s, 
tipped with brown, hang loose and waving : the hinder 
part of the neck, coverts of the wings, the sides and tail, 
ii coloured: throat white ; fore part of the neck. 
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breast and belly yellowish white or buff; the back bla 
the legs a greenish yellow. 

The female is nenrJy of the Bame size as the male, 1 
she differs considerably in her plumage, which is less 
bright and distinct, being more blended with day or dirty 
white, brown, grey, and rusty ash colour, and she has not 
the delicate plumes which flow from tlie head of the male. 
The Night Heron frequents the sea-shores, rivers, and 
inland marshes, and lives upon insects, slugs, frogs, ; 
tiles, and fish. It remains concealed during the < 
and does not roam abroad until the approach of nigj 
when it is heard and known by its rough, harsh, andd 
agreeable cry, which is by some compared to the notm 
made by a person straining to vomit. Some oruithokK 
gists affirm that the female builds her nest on trees, other 
that she builds it on rocky clifi's : probably both accounts 
are right. She lays three or four white ej 

This species is not numerous, although widely dispra 
ed over Europe, Asia, and America. 

The above figure was taken fiom a stuffed specimen 
in the WycliSe museum, and is the only one the author 
has seen. The bird is indeed very uncommon in this 
country. Latham mentions one in the Le\'erian mu- 
seum, which was shot not many miles from London, in 
May, 1782. 
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THE EGRET. 
(Ardea Garzeite, Lin — Egrelta, BuS.J 

The Egret is one of the smallest, as well as the most 
elegant of the Heron tribe : its shape is delicate, and its 
plumage as white as snow ; but what constitute its prin- 
cipal beauty are the soft, silky, flowing plumes on the 
head, breast, and shoulders : they consist of single slender 
shafts, thinly set with pairs of fine soft threads, which 
float on the slightest breath of air. Those which arise 
from the shoulders are extended over the back, and flow 
beyond the tail. These plumes were formerly used to 
decorate the helmets of warnors: they are now applied 
to a gender and better purpose, in ornamenting the 
hesd-drcEses of the European ladies, and the turbani of 
the Persians and Turks. 
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The Egret seldom exceeds a poimd and a half in weighty 
and rarely a foot and a half in Jengtli. A bare green skin 
is extended from the beak to the eyes, the irides of which 
are pate yellow: the bill and legs are black. Like the 
common Heron they perch and build their nests on treesj 
and live on the same kinds of food. 

This species is found in almost every temperate and 
warm climate, and must formerly have been plentiful in 
Great Britain, if it be the same bird as that mentioned 
by Lcland in the list or bill of fare prepared for the f»n 
mouE feast of Archbishop Ncvil, in which one thoui 
of these birds were served up. No wonder the spi 
has become nearly extinct in this country ! 
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THE BITTERN. 

BOG-BUMPER, BITTER-BUM, OR MIRE-DRUM. 
(Ardea Stellaris, Lin. — Le Butor, BuS.) 

The Bittern is nearly as large as the common Heron j 
its legs are stronger, body more plump and fleshy j and 
its neek is more thickly cloathed with feathers. The 
beak is strong at the base, straight, sharp on the edges, 
and gradually tapers to an acute point j the upper man- 
dible is brown, the under inclining to green j the mouth 
is wide, the gape extending beyond the eyes, with a 
dusky patch at each angle : the irides are yellow. The 
crown of the head is somewhat depressed, and covered. 
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with long black feathers ; the throat is yellowish white, 
the sides of the neck pale rust colour, variegated with 
black, ill spotted, waved, and narrow transvcree lines, 
and on the fore part the ground colour is whitish, and 
the feathers fall down in less broken and darker lengthen- 
ed Etripes. These neck feathers, which it can raise and 
<!epress at pleasure, are long and loose, and inclining 
backward, cover the neck behind ( those below them on 
the breast, to the thighs, are streaked lengthwise with 
black, edged with yellowish white : the thighs, belly, and 
vent are of a dull pale yellow, clouded with dingy brown. 
The plumage on the back and wings is marked with black 
Kigzag lines, bars and streaks, upon a ground shaded with 
rust colour and yellow. The bastard wings, greater co- 
verts, and quills are brown, barred with black. The tail, 
which consists only of ten feathers, is very short : 
legs arc of a pale green, bare a little above the knees j 
claws, particularly those on the hind tecs, are long am 
sharp, the middle ones serrated. 

The female is less than the male; her plumage i 
darker, and the feathers on her head, breast, and neck 
are shorter, and the colours not so distinctly marked. 
She makes an artless nest, composed chiefly of the 
withered stalks and leaves of the high coarse herbage, i 
the midst of which it is placed, and lays from four to sii^g 
eggs of a greenish' white colour. 

The BiUein is a shy solhary bird; it is never s 
the wing in the day time, but sits, commonly with the 
head erect, hid among the rccds and rushes in the 
marshes, where it alwaystukcs up its abode, and from 
whence it will not stir, unless it is disturbed by the sports- 
lUflji. When it changes its baunts, it removes in the 
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dusk of the evening, and then rising in a spiral direction, 
soars to a vast height. It flics in the same heavy man- 
ner as the Heron, and might be mistaken for tiiat bird, 
were it not for the singularly resounding cry which it 
utters from time to time while on the wing; but this cry 
is feeble when compared to the hoUow booming nois 
which it makes during the uight time, ia the breediDg ' 
season, from its swampy retreats. 

The Bittern, when attacked by the Buzzard, or otter 
birds of prey, defends itself with great courage, and ge- 
nerally beats off such assailants ; neither does it betray 
any symptoms of fear, when wounded by the sportsman, 
but eyes Iiitn with a keen uudauoLcd look, and when 
driven to extremity, will attack him with the utmost vi- 
gour, wounding his legs, or aiming at his eyes with its 
sharp and piercing bill. It was formerly held in much 
estimation at the tables of" the great, and is again recover- 
ing its credit as a fashionable dish. 

This bird lives upon the same water animals as the 
Heron, for which it patieudy watches, unmoved, for 
hours together. 

• " Tlic Bitlcrn boanu along (lie sounding marsh, 
" Mill (rilli [lie cries of HerD-n and Malliird har&Ii." 



THE LITTLE BnTERX. 

( AriUa adnata, Lin, — Le Bion^ot, Buff.) 



This bird, in the bulk of its body, is not much b^er 
tltaii the Throstle, measuring only about fiftcrn inches in 
Jengtb. From the comers of the mouth, a black stroke 
extend* along the under Mtlcs ol the cheeks; and apalch 
of black, gloswd with green and edged with chcsnut, 
eovm the crown of lU head. On tlic back, rump, and 
kcapulans, llic feathers arc dark brown, edged with pale 
ruirty-colourcd red ; llie sides of the neck, and the breast, 
arc of tlic >amc coloars, but the brown on the middle of 
tmch feather is in narroivcr streaks. The belly is white ; 
the hiiidec part of the neck is bare, but the long feathers 
OD till; lore part lie back and cover it. Tlic tail ia short. 
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and of a black green colour, edged and tipped with 
tawny : the legs dirty green. The Little Bittern has 
seldom been met with in Great Britain. 

The above drawing and description were taken from 
an ill-stuffed specimen in the Wycliffe niiiscum. 
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OF THE CURLEW. 



The bill is long, equaliy incurvated, and terminal 
in a blunt point; nostrils linear, and longitudinal near 
the base ; tongue short and sharp pointed ; and the toes 
are connected as far as the first joint by a membrane. 

With the Curlew, Linnieus begins a numerous tribe 
of birds under the generic name of Scolopax, which, in 
his arrangement, includes all the Snipes and Godwits, 
amounting, according to Latham, to forty-two species 
and eight varieties, spread over various parts of the world, 
but no where very numerous. 

Butfon describes fifteen species and varieties of the 
Curlew, and Latham ten, only two or three of which are 
British birds. They teed upon worms, which they pick 
up on llie surface, or witli their bills dig from the soft 

L earth : ou these they depend for tlieir principal support ; 

I but tbey also devour the various kinds of insects which 

I ■warm in the mud, and in the wet boggy grounds, wliere 

1 tbese birds chieBy take op their abode. 
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THE CURLEW. 
(Scolo^ax arqvata, Lin — Le CourUi, 1 



r.) 



I 



The Curlew generally measures about two feet in 
length, and from tip to tip above three feet. The bill is 
about seven inches long, of a regular curve, and tender 
substance at the point, which is blunt. The upper man- 
dible is black, gradually softening into brown towards 
the base j the under one flesh-coloured. The head and 
neck are streaked with darkish and light brown; the wing 
coverts are of the same colours j the feathers of the back 
and scapulars are nearly black in the middle, edged and 
det^ly indented with pale rust colour, or light grey. 
The breast, belly, and the lower part of the back are dull 
white, the latter tliinly spotted with black, and the two 
former with oblong strokes more thickly set, of the same 
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colour. The quill feathers 'are black, the inner webi 
crossed or spotted with white : the tail is barred witli 
black, on a white ground tinged with red : the thighs are 
bare about halfway above the knees, of a bluish colour, 
and the toes are thick, and flat on the under side, being 
furnished with membraneous edgings on each side to the ■ 
claws. 

These birds differ much in size, as well as in tbc ( 
ferent shades of their plumage, some of them weighio 
not more than twenty-two ounces, and others as much a 
thirty-seven. In the plumage of some the while part 
are much more distinct and clear than in others, whtchj 
are more uniformly grey, and tinged wilJi pale broT 

The female is so nearly like the male, that any par 
cular description of her is unnecessary : she makes hes 
nest upon the ground, in a dry tuft of rushes or grnss, a 
such withered materials as arc found near, and lays fourl 
eggs of a greenish cast, spotted with brown. 

The Curlew is met with by travellers in most parts of 
Europe, from Iceland to the Mediterranean Islands. In 
Britain their summer residence is upon the large, heathy, 
boggy moors, where they breed. Their food consists of 
worms, flics, and insects, which they pick out of the soft 
mossy ground by the marshy pools, which are common 
in such places. In winter they depart to the sea-side, 
where they are seen in great numbers, and then live up- 
on the worms, marine insects, and other fishy substances 
which they pick up on the beach, and among the loose 
rocks and pools left by the retiring tide. The flesh of 
the Curlew has been characterised by some as very good, 
and of a fine flavour ; by others as directly the reverse : 
the truth is, that while they are iu hcallh and season, and 
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Hve on the moors, scarcely any bird can excel them in 
goodness j but when they have lived some time on the 
sea-shore, they acquire a rank and fishy taste. 



THE WHIMBREL. 

!, Lin. — LepclU CoutUs, Buff.) 



(Scolopax 

The Whimbrel is only about half the size of the Cur- 
lew, which it very nearly resembles in shape, the colour'^ 
of its plumage, and manner of living. It is about seven- 
teen inches in length, and twen^-nine in breadth, and 
weighs about fourteen ounces. The bill is about three 
inches long, the upper mandible black, the under one 
pale red. The upper part of the head is black, divided 
in the middle of the crown by a white line from the brow 
to the hinder part ; between the bill and the eyes there Is 
a darkish oblong spot : the sides of the head, the neck, 
and breast, arc of a pale brown, marked with narrow 



dark streaks pointing downwards : the belly is of the same 
colour, but the dark streaks upon it are larger ; about 
the vent it is quite white j the lower part of the back is 
also white. The rump and tail feathers are barred with 
black and white; the shafts of the quills are white, the 
outer webs totally black, but the inner ones marked with 
large white spots : tlie secondary quills are spotted in the 
same manner on both the inner and outer webs> The 
legs and feet are of the same shape and colour as tl 
of the Curlew. 

The Whirabrcl is not so commonly seen on the 
shores of this country as the Curlew ; it is also more re- 
tired and wild, ascending to the highest mountain heaths 



in spring and summer to feed and rear its young. 



The 
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OF THE SNIPE. 

The bill is long, straight, narrow, flexible, and rather 
blunt at the tlpi the nostrils are linear, and lodged in a 
furrow ; the tongue is pointed and slender ; the toes di- 
vided, or very slightly connected, and the back toe very 
small. 

This division of the numerous Scolopax genus of Lin- 
n£eu9 amounts, according to Latham, to about twenty 
species, besides varieties, of which only the Woodcock, 
Common Snipe, and Juilcock, and their varieties, are 
accounted British Birds. 

Pennant has placed the Woodcock after the Curlews 
as the head of the Godwits and Snipes j and others are 
of opinion that the Knot, from the similarity of its figure 
to that of the Woodcock, ought to be classed In this tribe. 
In these subdivisions ornithologists may vary their classi- 
fications without end. As in a chain doubly sm^pendcd, 
the rings of which gradually diminish towards the middle, 
the leading features of some particular bird may point it 
out as a head to a tribe ; others from similarity of shape, 
plumage, or habits, will form, by almost imperceptible 
variations, the connecting links ; and those which may 
be said to compose the curvature of the bottom, by gra- 
dations equally minute, will rise to the last ring of the 
other end, which, as the head of another tribe, will be 
marked with characters very different from the first. 
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THE WOODCOCK. 

fScolopax liaslicola, Lin. — La Becasse, Buff.) 

The Woodcock measures fourteen inches in length, and 
twenty-six in breadth, and generally weighs about twelve 
ounces. The Ehapc of the liead is remarkable, being ra- 
ther obtusely triangular than round, with the eyes placed 
near the top, and the ears very forward, nearly on aline 
with the corners of the mouth, Tl'.e upper mandible, 
which measures about three inches, is furrowed nearly its 
whole length, and at the tip it projects beyond and hangs 
over the under one, ending in a kind of knob, which, like 
those of others of the same genus, is susceptible of the 
finest feeling, and calculated by that means, aided, per- 
haps, by an acute smell, to find the small worms in ihi.- 
soft moist grounds, from whence it extracts them with its 
sharp-pointed tongue. With the bill it also turns over 
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and tosses tlie fallen leaves in search of tlie insects which 
shelter underneath. The crown of the head is of an ash 
colour ; the nape and back part of its neck black, marked 
with three bars of rasty red : a black line extends from 
the corners of tlie mouth to the eyes, the orbits of which 
are pale buff; the whole uni^Gr parts are yellowish wliite, 
numerously barred with dark waved lines. The tail con- 
sists of twelve feathers, which, like Uie quills, are black, 
and indented across with reddish spots on the edges : the 
tip is ash coloured above, and of a glossy white below. 
The legs are short, feathered to the knees, and, in some, 
are of a bluish cast, in others, of a sallow flesh colour. 
The upper parts of the plumage are so marbled, spotted, 
barred, streaked, and variegated, that to describe thecn ■ 
with accuracy would be difficult and tedious. The co- 
*our3, consisting of block, white, grey, ash, red, brown, 
jTufbus, and yellow, are so disposed in rows, crossed and 
broken at intervals by lines and marks of different sluipes, 
that the whole seems to the eye, at a little distance, 
blended together and confused, wlirch makes the bird ap- 
pear exactly like the withered stalks and leaves of ferns, 
sticks, moss, and grasses, which form the hack ground of 
the scenery by which it is sheltered in its moist and soli- 
tary retreats. The sportsman only, by being accustomed 
to it, is enabled to discover it, and his leading marks are 
its full dark eye, and glossy silver-white tipped tail. In 
plumage the female differs very litdc from the male, and 
like most other female birds, only by being less brilliant 
in her colours. 

The flesh of the Woodcock is held in very high esti- 
mation, and hence it is eagerly sought after by the sports- 
man. It is hardly necessary to notice, that in cooking 
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it, the entrails are not drawn, but roasted wi^n tft* 
bird, whence they drop oat with the gravy apoQ slices 
of toasted bread, and ire relished as a delicioos kind ot* 
saace. 

The Woodcock is migratory, nod in diferent kikuu 
is utid to inhabit every ciiipaCe : it leaves the coaotries 
bordering upon the Baltic in the autnmn and setting in 
of winter, oi^ils route to this country. They do not 
cotne in large Socks, but keep dropping in upon our 
shores singly, or sometimes in pairs, trocn the beginniitg 
of October till December. They must have the instinc- 
tive precauttoD of landing only in the night, or in dark 
misty veatber, for they are never seen to arrive ; bet are 
frequently discovered the next morning in any ditch 
which affords shelter, and particularly after the extraor- 
dinary fatigue occasioned by the adverse gales which they 
often have to encounter in their aerial voyage. They do 
not remain near the shores to take their rest longer than 
a day, but commonly find themselves sufficiently recruited 
in that time to proceed inland, to the very same haonte 
which they left the preceding season." In temperate 
weather they retire to the mossy moors, and high bleak 
mountainous parts of the country ; but as soon as the 
frost sets in, and the snows b^in to fall, they return to 
lower and warmer situations, where they meet with boggy 



* In tbe wiaur of 1797, Ibe g4rnekee[)er of E. M. Flejdell, Eiq. of 
Wliatcemlw, in Donetahire, brmigbl him ■ Woodnick, which he had 
caught in a nil kI Tor rsbbiu. alife and unhart. Mr P. scratched ihe 
dale upon a bit of thin bms, and beni il round the Woodcock's leg, and 
let it 6j. la December Ihe next jear, Mr Fleydell shot this bird iritb 
lb> bnus about iti leg, in the ver; ume wood wber* jl had been fint 
eaiigbl b; the gaaiekeepcr. 

fCammunicated bg Sir John Trcvelyan. Ban.) 



I 
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grouTuIf nnd tpritign, nnd little oozing mo*«y nlli which 
are rarely frozen, and •eck the shelter of dote btitlies of 
holly, furze, nnd hrakea in the woody glrn», or hollow 
(lelli which arc covered with underwood: thvre they re- 
main concealed during the day, and rcmovo to difierent 
haunt* and feed only in the night. From the beginning 
of March to the end of that month, or somctiniCM to Uu: 
iniddJe of April, they all keep drawing towarda the coaitK, 
and ftvail themielve) of the fint fair wind to return to 
their nativo woodi: thould it happen to continue long to 
blow adveriely, they are thereby detained ( and as their 
numbcri increaic, they arc more easily found and dc- 
ttroyed by the mcrcilcM aportiman. 

The female makes her ncitt on the ground, generally 
at the root or otump of a decayed tree i it ii carelcksly 
formed of n few dried fibrea and leave*, upon which *hc 
lay* four or five egg>, larger than tho«e of a Pigeon, of a 
maty grey colour, blotched and marked with dusky spot*. 
The young leave the nent m aonn u they ore freed from 
the ahcll, but the parent bird* continue to attend and »*- 
•iit them unlll they can provide for themielve*. Ruflbn 
■ay* they *omctime* take a weak one under their throat, 
and convey it more than a thou*3nd pace*. 

Latham mentions three vnrielic* of Uriti«h Wood- 
cock*: in thefir>t, the head in of a pale red, body white, 
and the wing* brown ( the *ccoiid is of a dun, or rather 
cream colour j nnd the third of a pure white.* Dr 

* A wbiU Woodcork waa Men thrn lucceiuto winWrt in F«nrlc« 
wtod, AMT Pcniica Culle, In GUmoiganaliir* : It wii rtpoiledlj BathtS 
and (hot at Anting lli«t timo. In (ha *gry nine place whir* it wm Aril 
ditcotertd i ■( bM It wat faund dead, wlih maral otliin ithlch liail pe> 
rlahad by Iha wvaritj of ll>« wealhtr, In ih* ulnWf of 1703. Thla ao 
roiiat, wUlci. ««« Mmmunltated U> iha aiiihor by flli Joliu Ttmijta, 
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Heysham^ in his Catalogue of Camberland Animabt 
m^itions his having met with one, the general colour of 
which was a fine pale ash, with frequent bars of a very 
delicate rufous : tail brown, tipped with white ; and the 
bill and legs flesh colour. In addition to these, some 
other varieties are taken notice of by the late Marmadnke 
Tunstall, Esq. of Wyclifle, in his interleaved books of 
ornithology. 

Latham and Pennant assert, that some Woodcocks 
deviate from the course which Nature seems to have 
taught their species, by remaining throughout the year, 
and breeding in this country j and this assertion Mr 
Tunstall corroborates by such a number of well-authen- 
ticated instances, that the fact is unquestionable. 

When the Woodcock is pursued by the sportsman, its 
flight is very rapid, but short, as it drops beind the first 
suitable sheltering coppice, with great suddenness, and in 
order to elude discovery, runs swiftly off, in quest of some 
place where it may hide itself in greater security. 

To describe the various methods which are practised 
by fowlers to catch this bird, would be tedious ; but it 
may not be improper to notice those most commonly in 
use, and against which it does not seem to be equally on 
its guard as against the gun. It is easily caught in the 
nets, traps, and springes which are placed in its accus- 
tomed runs or paths, as its suspicions are all lulled into 
security by the silence of the night ; and it will not fly 
or leap over any obstacles which are placed in its way,, 
while it is in quest of its food ; therefore, in those places, 

Bart on the authority of the Rev. Dr Hunt, proves not only the exist- 
ence of white Woodcocks, but also the truth of the assertion, that the 
haunts of this bird are the same year after year. 
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barriers and avenues formed of sticks, stones, &c. are 
constructed so as to -weir it into the fatal openings, where 
it is entrapped : in like manner, a lov fence made of the 
tops of broom stuck into the ground, across tlie wet fur- 
row of a field, or a runner from & spring which is not 
frozen, is sufiicient to stay its progress, and to make it 
seek from side to side for an opening through which it 
might pass ; and there it seldom escapes the noose that 
is set to secure it. 

At the root of the first quill in each wing is a small 
pointed narrow feather, very elastic, and much sought 
after by pouters, by whom it is used as a pencil. A 
feather of a similar kind is found in the whole of thia 
tribe, and also in every one of the Tringas and Plovera 
which the author has examined. The annexed figure 
represents a scapular feather of the Woodcock. 




THE GREAT SNIPE. 

fScolopax Media.) ■ 

Latham gives the following description of this bird : 
" Size between the Woodcock and Snipe : wei^t eight 
ounces : length sixteen inches : bill four inches long, and 
like that of the Woodcock : crown of the head black. 
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divided down the middle by a pale stripe: orer 
Death each eye anolher of tlie same : the npper parts of 
the body very like the Common Snipe : beneath white : 
the feathers edged with dusky black on the neck, breast, 
and Ndes ; and those ofihe beiiy spotted with the same, 
but the middle of it is plain wbtte: quills dusky: tail 
refldisb, the two middle feathers plain, the others baired 
with black: legi black." He adds, " This 
species. A fine Epecimen of it was Ehot in Lancaehire^ 
now in the Levcrian museum } said also to have been^ 
met with in Kent."* 



■ The iDlbor has Mca ibrtt ipecimcDt of ■ large kind of Solpt, caDtd, 
hf Nme ipannun, from being bIwiji found alone, (be Balilary Stipe. 
'lUtj weighed Ihe mme h the iboTe-mcDtioned, but difl<Tsd in Mma 
tlighl pariiculsn, measuring onl; twttve jucbet in lengUi, aod fnta ^ 
la tip about nineleen. The upper psrti of the plumage were nearl; lilct 
tbow of tlie Comnion Snipe : the breut, sides, bellf , and Tent vhite, 
■potted, barred, and undulated with black. It is not clearly aacertained 
wfaellier this be a disLidct species of Snipe, or vhetber it acquires iti bulk 
■nd change ofpluoiage from age, and its solitary babils froni ceadng t» 
brcvd. 
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THE COMMON SNIPE. 

SNITE, OR HEATHEO-BLEATEH. 

(Scolopax Gallinago, Lin. — La Becassine, Bufi!^ 

The Common Snipe is generally about four ounces in 
weight, and measures twelve inclies in length, and four- 
teen in breadth. The bill is nearly three inches long i 
in some pale brown, in others greenish yellow, rather flat 
and dark at the tip, and very smooth in the living bird ; 
but it soon becomes dimpled like the end of a thimble, 
after the bird is dead : the head is divided lengthwise by 
three reddish or rusty white lines, and two of bhck j one 
of the former passes along the middle of the crown, and 
one above each eye '. a. darkisli mark ia extended from 
the corners of the mouth nearly to each eye, and tlicau- 
I'iculars form spots of the same colour : the chin and fore 
part of the neck are yellowish white, the former plain, 
the latter spotted with brown. The scapulars are ele- 
gantly striped lengthwise on one web, and barred on the 
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other, with black and yellow : the quills are dusky, 
edge of the primaries, and tips of the secondaries, white ; 
those next to the back barred with black, and pole ru- 
fous : the breast and beliy are white : the tail coverts are 
of a reddish brown, and so long as to cover the greater 
part of it : the tail consists of fourteen feathers, the webs 
of which, as far as they arc concealed by the coverts, are 
dusky, thence downward, tawny or rusty orange, and 
Irregularly marked or crocsed with btock. The tip » 
commonly of a pale reddi^ili yellow, but in some speci- 
mens nearly white : the legs arc pale green 

The common residence of the Snipe is in small bogs 
or wet grounds, where it is almost constantly digging and 
nibbling in thesoftmud, in search of its food, wiiichcol^^i 
sists chiefly of a very small kind of red transparent woi 
about half an inch long ; it is said also to cat slugs, ai 
the insects and grubs of various kinds, which breed 
great abundance in those slimy stagnant places. In these 
retreats, when undisturbed, the Snipe walks leisurely, 
with its head erect, and at short intervals keeps moving, 
the tail. But in this slate of tranquillity it is very rare- 
ly to be seen, as it is extremely watchful, and perceivt 
the sportsman or his dog at a great distance, and 
stantly conceals itself among the variegated withei 
herbage, so similar in appearance to its own plumage, 
that it is almost impossible to discover it wliiie squatted 
motionless in its seat : it seldom, however, waits the near 

* Mr TunsUil menlionB a " veiy curious pied Snipe which was ihot 
in Bottioy meadow, ncnr Oiford, September 8, 1789, bj a Mr Court : 
its Ihraat. brcist, back and yrlogi, were beaiilirull; rorercd or sireaLeJ 
with white, and on iu fanhead irai a star of the natural colour ; it bl 
■Ibo ■ ring round the neck and the tvl, with the lips of the mngt of tl 
nine colour." 
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approach of any person, particularly in open weather, but 
commonly springs, and takes flight at a distance beyond 
the reach of the gun. When first disturbed, it utt«rs a 
kind of feeble whistle, and generally flies against the 
wind, turning nimbly in a zigzag direction for two or 
three hundred paces, and sometimes soaring almost out 
of sight; its iiote is then somelbing like the bleating of 
a goat, but this is changed to a singular humming or 
drumming noise, uttered in its descent. 

From its vigilance and manner of flying, it is one of 
the most difRcuit birds to shoot. Some sportsmen can 
imitate their cries, and by tliat means draw them within 
reach of their shot ; others, of a less honourable descrip- 
tion, prefer the more certain and less laborious method 
of catching them in the night by a springe like that which 
is used for the Woodcock. 

The Snipe is migratory, and is met with in all coun- 
tries: like the Woodcock, it shuns the extremes of heat 
and cold, by keeping upon the bleak moors in summer, 
and seeking the shelter of the vallies in winter. In severe 
&osts and storms of snow, driven by the extremity of the 
weather, they seek the unfrozen boggy places, runners 
irom springs, or any open streamlet of water, and they 
are sure to be found, often in considerable numbers, in 
these places, where they sometimes sit till nearly trodden 
upon before they will take their flight. 

Although it is well known that numbers of Snipes leave 
Great Britain in the spring, and return in the autumn, 
yet it is equally well ascertained that many constantly re- 
main and breed in various parts of the country, for their 
nests and young ones Iiave been so often found as to leave 
no doubt of this fact. The female makes her nest in the 
k2 
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most retired and inacccMible part of the morasB, generally 
under the stump of an alder or willow : it is composed of 
withered grasses and a few feathers : her eggs, fimr or 
five in number, are of an oblong shape, and of a greenish 
€X>lonr, with rusty spots. The young ones run off soon 
after they are fireed from the shell, but they are attended 
by the parent birds until their bilk have acquired a suffi- 
cient firmness to enable them to provide for themselves. 
The Snipe is a very &t bird, but its fat does not doy, 
and very rarely disagrees even with the weakest stomach. 
It is much esteemed as a delicious and weD-flavoured 
dish, and is cooked in the same manner as the Woodcock. 




'•^'t 
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THE JUDCOCK. 

JACK SNirE, GID, OR JETCOCK. 

t Gallinula, Lin, — La petite Becatsme, Bu£) 



The Judcock, in its figure and piumoge, nearly r^ 
rcmblcs the Common Snipe ; but it is only about half its 
weight, seldom exceeding two ounces, or measuring more, 
from the tip of its beak to the end of its tail, than eight 
inches and a half. The bill is black at the tip, and light 
towards the base, and rather more than an inch and a 
half in length. A black streak divides the head length- 
wise from the base of the bill to the nape of the neck ; 
and another, of a yellowish colour, passes over each eye 
to the hinder part of the bead: in the midst of this, 
above the eye, is a narrow black stripe running parallel 
with the top of the head from the crown to the nape. 
The neck is white, spotted with brown and pale red. 
The scapulars and tcrtials are very long and beautiful j 
on their extfrior edges they are bordered with a stripe of 
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yeUow, and the inner weba are streaked and marked t( 
bright rust colour on a deep brown, or rather brons 
ground, reflecting in difFerent lights a shining purple o 
green. The quills are dusky. The rump is of a glos 
violet or bluish purple ; the belly and vent white, 
tnil consists of twelve pointed feathers of a dark browi 
edged with rust colour : the legs arc of a dirty or dol 
green. 

The Judcock is of nearly the same character as tl 
Snipe ; it feeds upon the same kinds of food, lives f 
breeds in the same swamps and marshes, and conccab' 
itself from tfac sportsman with as great circumspection, 
among the rushes or tufts of coarse grass- It, however, 
differs in this particular, that it seldom rises from its 
lurking place until it is almost trampled upon, and, when 
flushed, does not fly to so great a distance. It is a 
much esteemed as the Snipe, and is cooked in the e 
manner. 

The eggs are not bigger than those of a Lark ; 
other respects they are very like those of the Snipe. 
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THE KNOT, 

KNUTE, on KNOUT. 
(Tringa Canulu*, Lin. — Lc Canut, Buff.) 

Therk birdM, likcothcnnf ttieRnniegaiuH, (lilFcrccti' 
liilorably (tnm each nttier in their nppearancc, in difler- 
cnt leatonR of the yenr, as well m from age nnd mx. 
The apccimcn from which the above drawing wnii taken, 
incaiurcd from tho point of the bill to the tip of tlie tnl), 
eight inchcK and n half) the extended wings about fiilecn, 
and it weighed Iwo oiuicea eight drachma : the bill was 
one inch and ihrcc-eighths long, block nt the tip, and 
diuky, fading into orange towards the base ; tongue of 
nearly the Bamc length, ihnrp and horny nt the point; 
xidoB of tho head, neck, and breast, cinrrcoux, rd^jcd with 
iish-coloured grey i the chin wltitc, and a stroke of the 
tamo colour pasted over each eye. All the upper parts 
uf the plumage were darkish brown, but more deep and 
yloiiy ou the crown of the hcnd, buck and scapulars, and 
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each feather was edged wtthashorgFey: tlie midcr parts 
were a cream coloured white, ktreaked or ipotted wUb 
brown on the sides and rent ; the greater corerts of the 
wiDgs tipped with white, which formed a bar across then 
when extended : the legs reddish yeBow, and shorty doC 
mesturing more than two inches and one-eighth froni the' J 
middle toe nail to the knee; the thighs featho^ ^^Ta 
nearly to the knees ; toes divided without any connffling 3 
membrane. 

This bird is caught in Lincoln^ire and the other fenny 
counties, in great numbers,' by nets, into which it is 
decoyed by carved wooden figures, painted to represent 
itseir, and placed within them, much in the same wayas 
the RufT. It is also fattened for sale, and esteemed by 
many equal to the Ruff in the delicacy of its flaTour. 
The season for taking it is from August to November, 
after which the frost compels it to disappear. 

This bird is said to have been a favourite dish with 
Canute, king of England ; and Camden observes, that ii» 
nsimc is derived from his — Knute, or Knout, as he was 
called, which, in process of time, hn been changed lo 
Knot 
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OF THE GODWIT. 

BuFFON enumerates eight species of this division of 
the Scolopax genus, under the name of Barges, including 
the foreign kinds; and Latham makes out the same 
number of different sorts, all British. They are a timid| 
shy, and solitary tribe ; their mode of subsistence con« 
strains them to spend their lives amidst the fens, search- 
ing for their food in the mud and wet soil, vehere they 
remain during the day, shaded and hidden among reeds 
and rushes, in that obscurity which their timidity makes 
them prefer. They seldom remain above a day or two 
in the same place ; and it often happens that in the morn- 
ing not one is to be found in those marshes where they 
were numerous the evening before. They remove in a 
flock in the night, and when there is moonlight, may be 
seen and heard passing at a vast height. Their bills are 
long and slender, and, like the Common Snipe's, are 
smooth and blunt at the tip : their legs are of various co- 
lours, and long. When pursued by the sportsman, they 
run with great speed, are very restless, spring at a great 
distance, and make a scream as they rise. Their- voice 
is somewhat extraordinary, and has been compared to 
the smothered bleating of a goat. They delight in stilt 
marshes, and are rare in countries remote from the sea. 
Their flesh is delicate and excellent food. 
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THE GODWZT. 

COMMON GODWIT, GODWYN.YARWHELP, OR YAHWIP. 



{Scalopas. 



ocephala, Lin. — La grande Barge grine. Buff. ) 



The weight ofthisbirdisabout twelve ounces; length 
nbout BCiteen inches. The bill is four inches long, and 
bent a little upwards, black at the point, gradually soiteB* 
ing into a pale purple towards the base ; a whicish strealiB 
passes from the bill over eacli eye : the hend, neck, back^ 
scapulars, and coverts, are of a dingy reddish pale brown, 
each feather marked down the middle with a dark spot. 
The fore part of the breast is streaked with black ; the 
belly, vent, and tail are white, the latter regularly barred 
with black : the webs of the first six quill feathers are 
black, edged on the interior sides with reddish brown : 
the legs are in general dark coloured, inclining to » 
greenish blue. 
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The Godwit is met with in various ports of Europe, 
Asia, and America : in Great Britain, in the spring and 
summer, it resides in the fen& and mar&hes, where it rears 
its young, and feeds upon small wornis and insects. 
During lliese seasons it removes only from one marsh 
lo another ; but when the winter sets in with severity, it 
seeks the suit marshes and the sea-shores. 

The Godwit is much esteemed, by epicuresj as a great 
delicacy, and sells very high. It is caught in nets, to 
which it is allured by a stale, or stulted bird, in the same 
er, and in the same season, as the Kuflsand Reeves. 



THE RED GODWIT, 

OB, RED-BREASTED GODWIT. 
(Scolopax Lappo'iica, Lin. — La Barge Roussc, Buff.) 

Tais bird exceeds the Common Godwit in size, and I 
is distinguished from it by the rctlncas of its plumage i 
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in otlicr respects its general appearance and manner c 
living are nearly the same. It measures eighteen iiicfaetfl 
in length, and weighs about twelve ounces. The bill is 
nearly four inches long, slightly turned upwoi'ds, dark 
at the tip, and of a dull yellowish red towards the base. 
The predominant colour of the head, upper part of the 
shoulders, breast and sides, is a bright ferruginous or 
rusty red, streaked on the head with brown, and on the 
breast and sides barred or marbled with dusky, cinereous, 
and white ; the neck plain dull rusty red. The back, 
scapulars, greater and lessser coverts, are ash coloured 
brown ; on the former two, some of the feathers are bar- 
red and streaked with black and rust colour, and edged 
with pale reddish wliitc. The rump is white j the mid- 
dle of the belly, and the vent, the same, slightly spotted 
with brown : a bar of white is farmed across each wing 
by the tips of the greater coverts. The exterior webs, 
and tips of the primary quills, oi-c of a dark brown co- 
lour, and the interior webs are white towards their base. 
In some specimens the tail is barred with black, or dark 
brownj upon a palo rufous ground; in others it is plain 
dark brown, with light tips and edges. The legs are 
dusky, and bare a long space above the knees. 

Mr Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, says, " these birds 
arc found in the north of Europe, and about the Caspian 
Sea, but never in Siberia, or any part of Northern Asia." 
According to Latham, they are plentiful in the fens about 
Hudson's Bay, in America. They are not very common 
in Great Britain. It is praised by those who have eaten 
it, as a very well-tasted and delicious bird. 

There is reason to suppose that Bufibn has described 
tl)e male and female Red Godwits as two distinct species. 
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In his Planc/ics Enluminees, the Barge Rotissc is the fe- 
male, andllie Grande Barge Remssc, the male, Red God- 
wit. The colours are the same in both, but the feathers 
of the femnle are not so variegated, clouded and barred, 
being of a more uniform rafous, or rust colour, on the 
head, neck, breast, and belly, and on the upper parts of . 
a more plain brown. His descriptions agree with tlie 
foregoing, except that the tail of his Grande BargeRousse \ 
is plain brown, and that of the specimen from which the 
above drawing was made, is barred with rust colour. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken from 
a bird in full plumage, sent to the autlior by the Rev. J. 
Davies, senior fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
whom he is indebted for most of the fen birds. 



THE CINEREOUS GODWIT. 

This species, as well as several others of the same ge- 
nus, seems to be very imperfectly known, or ascertained : 
the slight shades of diifcrcnce in their size and plumage, 
probably occasioned only by age an sex, there is cause to 
suspect may have led nomcnclators, in their over anxiety 
to add new species to their numbers, into errors ; but, 
however this may be, the author will leave the matter as 
it stands at present, to be elucidated by sportsmen and 
ornithologists ; and as he has never seen this or the two 
following kinds, he presents only the descriptions of 
others. Latham says it is the " size of the Greenshank. 
Bill two inches and a half long, but thicker than in that 
bird : the head, neck, and back variegated with ash co- 
Jour and white ; tail slightly barred with cinereous : throat 
and breast white; the last marked with a few ash-colourcd 
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Epots : legs long, slender, and ash-colon red." He 
lueDtions one as liavmg been shot near Spalding, !n Lin- 
colnshire. Pennant &ays, ** it is about the size of the 
Greenshank, which it nearly resembles in iu colours, 
but the bill is so much thicker, as to form a specific 
distiDCtioo." 

THE CAMBRIDGE GODWIT. 



*' LiARGER than the Common Redshank. Head, a[b^j 
per part of the neck, and bock, cinereous brown : lessc^ 
wing coverts brown, edged with dull while, and barred 
with black : primaries dusky, whitish ou their inner sides: 
secondaries ban-cd, dusky and white : underside of the 
neck and breast, dirty white : belly and vent, white : tail 
barred, cinereous and black : legs orange : shot near 
Cambridge." Latham. 
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THE LESSER GODWIT. 

SECOND SORT OF GODWIT, OU JADREKA SNIPE. 
fScolopax limosa, Lin. — l.b Barge, Bu£) 

•* Length seventeen inches : weight 



; ounces. 

Bill near four inches long, dusky, the base yellowish: 
irides white : the head and neck are cinereous : cheeks 
and chin white: back, brown: on the wings, a line of 
white : vent raid rump, white : two middle tail feathei-s, 
black ; the others, while at the ends, which Increases on 
the outer feathers, so as the exterior ones are while for 
nearly the whole length : legs, dusky. This fnhabits 
Iceland, Greenland, and Sweden. Migrates in flocks in 
the south of Russia. Seen about Lake Baikal: and is 
BMd also to have been met with in England." Latham. 



I 
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THE GliEKNSHANK. 



I 



( Scnloprix glottis, Lin^-ia Barge varife, BuffJ 

The Grcenslinnk is of a slender and eicgnnt shnpc, 
and its weight smnll in proportion to ils length and di- 
mcDsion?, being only nlxmt six ounces, although it mea- 
Kurea from the tip of its beak to the end of ils tail four- 
teen inches, and to the toes twenty ; nnd from tip to tip 
of the wings, twenty-five. The bill is about two inches 
and a half long, straight and slender, the upper mandible 
black, the under reddish at its base. The upper parts of 
ils plumage are pale brownish ash colour, but each feather 
is marked down the shaft with a glossy bronze brown : 
the under parts, and rump, are of a pure white : a whitish 
streak passes over each eye: thequiil feathers arc dusky, 
plain on the outer webs, but the inner ones arc speckle*! 
with white spots : the tail is white, crosseil with dark 
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waved bars : the legs arc long, bare about two inches 
above the knees, and of a dark green colour : the outer 
toe is connected by a membrane to the middle one as fat 
as the first joint. 

This species is not numerons in England, but they apl 
pear in small flocks, in the winter season, on the sea^ 
shores and the adjacent marshes ; their summer residency 
is in the northern regions of Russia,- Siberia, &c. wherQ 
they are said to be in great plenty ; they are also i 
with in various parts of both Asia and America. Thetf 
flesh, like alt the rest of this genus, is well-flavoured, . 
esteemed good eating. 

The above figure and description were taken from a 
stufied specimen in the Wycliffe n 
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end of the tail, is twelve inches, and to the end of the 
toes fourlecn inches and a lialft its brondlh twenty-one 
inches and a quarter, and its wciglit nboiit five ounceu 
two drachma, it vuirdii poise. Tlie bill is slender, incasurcs 
two inches and a halt' from the cornera of the mouth to 
the tip, and i«, for Imli' its It'nglh, neurest the base, red ; 
the other part black : Irides hazel : tlic head, neck, breast, 
and btJiy are spotted in slreakx, niotlli.'d and barred with 
dingy ash brown and dull while, darker on the crown 
and hinder part of the neck : the throat is white, and 
tines of the same colour pass from the upper sides of the 
Ijeak over each cje, from the corners of wliicti two brown 
ones are extendt-d to tlie nostrils: llie ground colour of 
the shoulders, scapulnrs, lesser covcrtH, and tail, is a 
glosiy ohve brown, — the feathers on all these parts are 
indented on the edges, more or lesN, with triangular^ 
shaped while spots. The back Is white ; the riunp barred 
with waved lincH of nah coloured brown, and dingy white : 
the vent feathers arc marked nearly in the siimc manner, 
but with B greater portion of whiic : the tail and coverts 
are also barred with narrow waved lines, of a dull ush 
colour, and, in some specimenis, are nearly black and 
white. Five of the priinury tjuills are dark brown, tinged 
witholivoj the ihatl of the lirst quill is white; the next 
six are, in the male, rather deeply tipped with wliite, and 
slightly spoiled and barred with brown : the secondaries, 
OS far as they arc uncovcrctl, when the wings arc extend- 
ed, arc of the same snowy wliitrncbs as the buck. The 
leathers which cover the upper part of the thighs, and 
those near them, arc blushed with n reddish or vinous 
colour : the legs arc of a deep orange red, and measure. 
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from the end of the middle tpe nail to the tipper bare 
part of the thigh, five inches and a half* 

A stufied specimen of this elegant-looking birdy.from 
which the figure and description were tajcen, was the gift 
of Mr.Biddiough, of Ormskirk,: another of these birds^ 
in perfect plmnage, was shot by Mr Jphn Belly of Ale- 
mouth, meiichant, in.3^ptember, 180} ; it:di£feredfix»xi 
the former in being morq qpann^y qM>tted with, whita oh 
the upper parts, . and; in its brea^ bdly, ; and \tbe:imi4f 
of tbe wing$, being of ^ snowy^ whiteness, andits jndes,: 
under the mngSymore delifrately spotted with. pale Ixrowiu 
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(Scolopax Calidris, Lin—- ie Ckcv 
Buir.) 



: Pieds Rouges, 



This bird weighs about five ounces and a hair: iu 
leDgth is twelve inclics, and the breadth twenty-one. 
The bill, from tlie tip to the corners of the mouth, h 
more than an inch and three-quarters long, black at the 
point, and red towards the base: the feathers on the 
crown of the head are dark brown, edged with pale ru- 
ibus; alight or whitish line passes over, and surrounds 
each eye, from the corncrE of which a dark brown gpot 
is extended to the beak : iridcs hazel : the hinder part 
of the neck is obscurely spotted with dark brown, on n 
rusty ash coloured ground ; the throat and fore part are 
more distinctly marked or streaked with spots of the same 
colour : on the breast and belly, which aj-e white, tinged 
with ash, the spots arc thinly distributed, and are sh:)Bed 
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Bomething like the heads of arrows or clarts. The gene- 
ral appearance of ihe upper pnrU of the plumage is glossy 
olive brown j some of the feathers are quite plain, others 
spotted on the edges with ilark brown, and those on the 
shoulders, scapulars, and tcriinU are transversely marked 
with the same coloured wnvetl bars, on a pule rusty 
ground: the bastard wing and piimary quilU are dark 
brown i the inner webs of the latter are deeply edged 
with white, freckled with brown, and some of those quiQi 
next tlie secondaries are elegantly marked, near theft' 
tips, with narrow brown lines, pointed and shaped to the 
form of each feather; some of the secondaries are barred 
in nearly the same manner, others are while : back white ; 
the tail feathers and coverts are beautifully marked with 
alternate bars of dusky and white, the middle ones slight- 
ly tinged with rust colour : legs red, and measure from 
the end of the toes to the upper bare part of the thigh, 
four inches and a half. 

This species is of a solitary character, being mostly seen 
done, or in pairs only. It resides the greater part of the 
year in the fen countries, in the wet and marshy grounds, 
where it breeds and rears its young. It lays four eggs, 
whitish, tinged with olive, and marked with irregular 
spots of black, chiefly on the thickerend. Fennantand 
Jjalham say, '• it flies round its nest, when disturbed, 
making a noise like a Lapwing." It is not so common 
on the sea-shores as several others of its kindred species. 

Ornithologists differ much in their descriptions of the 
Redshank, and probably have confounded it with others 
of the red-legged tribe, whose proper names are yeC. 
wanting, or involved in doubt and uncertainty. LathamS 
in his supplement, describes this bird as differing ao n 
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in iti summer and winter dress, and in its weight, as lo 
appe&r to be oFtwo distinct epcci^s. There is reason to 
believe that several species of llie Scolopax and Dinga 
genera, which have not yet been taken into the list of i 
Bntisli birds, appear occasionally in Great Britain, and 
that this circumstance, together with the diHerence of 
age and sex, has occasioned much confusion. Ths 
iigure and description of this pretty bird were taken from 
a specimen sent by the Rev. J. Davies, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge: on comparing it with that figured in 
the Planchti Enluminees, under the title oi Lc Ckevalier 
roi/f, and the striated Sandpiper of Pennant and Latham, 
the di&erence was so slight, that there is no doubt of its , 
being the siime species. 
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exterior appearance j antl also wlint is remarkable in wild 
birds, it very rarely happens that two Rulfs are alike in 
the colours of their plumage.* The singular, wide- 
spreading, variegated tuft of feathers which, in the breed- 
ing season, grows out of their necks, is different in all. 
This tuft or r«9', a portion of which stands up like ears 
behind each eye, is in some black, in others black and 
yellow, and in others again white, rust colour, or barred 
with glossy violet, black and white. They are, however, 
more nearly alike in other respects : they measure about 
a foot in length, and two in breadth, and when 5rst 
taken, weigh about seven ounces and a half; the female 
seldom exceeds four. The bill is more than an inch 
long, black at the tip, and leddish yellow towards the 
base ; the irides are hazel : the whole face is covered with 
reddish tubercles, or pimples ; the wing coverts are 
brownish ash colour : the upper parts and the breast are 
generally marked with transverse bars, and the scapulars 
with roundish'&haped glossy black spots, on a rusty-co- 
loured ground : quills dusky : belly, vent, and tail coverts 
white: the tail is brown, the four middle feathers of it 
are barred with black: the legs are yellow. The male 
does not acquire the ornament of his neck till the second 
season, and, before that time, is not easily distinguished 
from the female, except by being larger. After monlt- 
ing, at the end of June, he loses his ruff and the red tu- 
bercles on his face, and from that time until the spring 
of the year, he again, in plumage, looks like his mate. 

These birds leave Great Britain in the winter, and 
arc then supposed to associate with others of the Tringa 

• liuKba saya, Uint Klicn compared above n liundreil Ruffi tngctli^r, 
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genus, among which tlicy are no longer recognizeJ as 
the Ruff and Reeve. In the spring as soon as they 
arrive again in England, and take up their abode in the 
fens where tliey were bred, each of the males {of which 
there appears to be a much greater number than of fe- 
males) immediately fixes upon a particular dry or grassy 
spot in the marsh, about which he runs round and round, 
until it is trodden bare : to tliis spot it appears he wishes 
to invite the female, and waits in expectation of her taking 
a joint possession, and becoming an inmate. As soon 
as a single female arrives, and is heard or observed by 
the males, her feeble cry seems as if it roused them all 
to war, for they instantly begin to fight, and their com- 
bats are described as being bolli desperate and of long 
continuance : at the end of the battle, she becomes ibe 
prize of the victor.* It is at the time of those battles 
that they are caught in the greatest numbers in the nets 
of the fowlei-s, who watch for that opportunity : they are 
also, at other times, caught by clap, or daynets,f and 
are drawn together by means of a stuffed Reeve, orwhat 
is called a stak bird, which is placed in some suitable 
spot for that purpose. 



It only contend tvilli each otiier ir. li 
to cumbal in nuu-stiulcd ranks." 
: about fourte^o y srdi long, ■□d four broad, 
r niglil : Bl day-treak in Ihs momiag he n- 
korts to hii fctand, it a Turn bundrod y»rd» distanco ffom the place, and at 
I fit opportunity pulls bis cord, vrhicli causea h'a net to Tall over and u- 
cure tlie prize. Mr Pennant tajs, an old fowler tuld liim he once ciu^t 
Torty-rour birdb at one bftul, and, in all, ax doien that morr: 
nlia adds, thnt n foirlcr nill (aks fort; or fiA; dotcD In • KUi 
It liberty. 



f ThCie neli, whicl 
nre Sicd by Ibe fuwler 
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The RufT is higlily esteemed ss a most delicious dish, 
and is sought after with great eagerness by the fowlers 
who live by catcliing them and other ten birds, for the 
marketa of the metropolis. Sic. Before ihcy are offered 
for sale, they arc commonly put up to feed for about a 
fortnight, and are during thnt time fed with boiled wheat, 
aod bread and milk mixed wlih hempseed, to which 
sugar is sometimes added : by this mode of treatment 
they become very fat, and arc often sold as high as two 
shillings and sixpence each.* They are cooked in the 
same manner as the Woodcock. 

The female, in the beginning of May, makes her neat 
in a dry tuft of grass, in ihe fens, and lays four white 
eggs, marked with rusty spots. 

These birds are common in the summer Kftsut in the 
fens of Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, and are also 
found ia other more nortliern regions, even as far as 
Iceland. 



THE SHORE SANDPIPER. 
(Tringa Littorea, Lin. — Le Chevalier varii, BuK^ 

Uhdkr this name Latham describes this bird, which, 
it is said, migrates from Sweden into England at the ap- 
proach of winter. He makes it a variety of the last 
species, and says it does not differ materially from it. 
" The spots on the back are ferruginous instead of 

* In B Hole comniuniciiled by the late George Allin, Esq. of the 
Grange, near Dactinglon, he uyg, ■' I dlocd at Ihe George Inn, Cooef' 
street, YaA, August IS, 1794, (iha race ircel) where four RuOs meda 
eiu of Ihe diahes at Ihe table, which, in Ihe bill, were teparitalj charged 
lineeti ihillirga." 
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wliitc : the shaft of the first quill is white, as in the 
Green Sandpiper ; and the secoudarics have white lips :• 
tiie Ics are brown," Brunnich mentions a further va- 
riety, wherein the first quill has a black shaft, and the 
spots on the back and wings are less ; and observes, that 
Ihcy dificr in age and sex-f 



THE GREEN SANDPIPER. 
fTringa Ocliropui, Lin, — Le Becasaeau, ou Cul-blanc, Bii£} 

This bird measures about ten inches in length, to the 
end of the toes nearly twelve, and weighs about three 
ounces and a hair. The bill is black, and an inch and a 
half long: a pale streak extends from it over each eye ; 
between which and the corners of the mouth, there is a 
dusky patch. The crown of the head and hinder part of 
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' These are niBrlls i 

be caniiJcrcd as a trati 

t Bumm'i figure ii 



I common to many of lliisgenuB, Ihitthqr c*nnc 
re BitSicicnt to dUlJDguisb bd; particular spmlii. 
tba Plaaclui Enlmnimtt difien Ironi Out de- 
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the neck are of a dingy browntsli ash colour, in some 
spccimeiis narrowly streaked with white: the throat is 
white : fore part of the neck mottled or streaked with 
brown spots, on a white or pale ash coloured ground. 
The whole upper parts of the plumage arc of a glijsgy 
bronze, or olive brown, elegantly marked on the edge of 
each feather with Email roundish white spots ; the quills 
are without spots, and are of a darker brown : the secao- 
daries and tertials are very long: the insides of the wings 
are dusky, edged with white grey ; and the inside coverts 
next the body are curiously barred, from the shaft of 
each feather to the edge, with narrow white lines, formed 
neatly of the shape of two sides of a triangle. Tlie belly, 
vent, tail coverts, and tail, are white; the last broadly 
barred with black, the middle feathers having four bars, 
and those next to them decreasing in the number of bars 
towards the outside feathers, which are quite plain : the 
legs are green. 

This bird is not any where numerous, and is of a so- 
litary dispoiiition, seldom more than a pair being seen 
together, and that chiefly in the breeding season. It is a 
scarce bird in England, but is said to be more common in 
the northern parts of the globe, even as far as Iceland. It 
is reported that they never frequent the sea-shores, but 
tbeir places of abode arc commonly on the margins of the 
lake^in the interior and mountainous parts of the country. 
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THE GAMBET. 
(Tringa gamhelta, Lin. — La Gambette, Bu£^ 

This is the Ctievalier Rouge of Brisson, and the 
Red-legged Horseman of Albin. For want of a speci- 
men of this bird, the following description is borroved 
from LnihatH : — 

" Sizeof tbeGreen&hank: length twelve inches. Bill 
ofareddid) colour, withabluck lip: theiridesj'ellowigh 
green: head, back, and breast cinereous brown, spotted 
with dull yellow : wing coverts and scapulars cinereous, 
edged with dull yellow: prime quills dusky ; shaft of the 
first while : tail dusky, bordered with yellow : legs yel- 
low.* This inhabits England, but is not common: has 
been shot on the coast of Lincolnshire. Known in 
Franco; but is there a rare bird. Has a note not unlike 
the whistle of a Woodcock ; and the flesh is esteemed. 
Inhabits Scandinavia and Iceland ; called in the last 
Stelkr. It has also been taken in the frozen sea betwi 
Asia and America." 



THE ASH-COLOURED SANDPIPER. 
Tringa Cinerea. 



I 



This bird weighs between four and five ounces, and 
measures ten inches in length, and about nineteen in 
breadth. The whole upper parts of the plumage are of 
a brownish ash colour : the head is Gpotted, and the neck 
streaked with dusky lines: the feathers of the ba< 

• The Egura of this bird in Iha Planc&a Snluiitinein of Bnfl 
Uggpi, anj also diETert in plumag-e rram thii dneriptfan. 
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ecapulai^, and wing coverts, are elegantly marked or 
bordered on their ridges and tips, with two nan-ow linei 
of doll white, and dark brown. Some epeciinens have 
black spots on the breast, but most commonly the whole 
under parts arc pure white: the tail Is cinereous, edged 
with white, and its coverts are barred with black : lege 
dirty green ; toes edged with a fine narrow scallopped 
membrane. 

The Ash-coloured Sandpiper, it is said, breeds in the 
northern parts of both Europe and America. Pennant 
says they appear in vast 8ocks on the shores of Flintshire 
in the winter season ; and Latham, that they are seen in 
vast numbers on the Seal -Islands, near Chateaux Bay ; 
and also that they breed and remain the whole summer 
at Hudson's Bay, where they arc called by the nativei 



Sas^ua pisqua niikish. 




THE COMMON SANDPIPER. 
(Tringa hi/poteucos, LId. — La Guignette, Buff.) 



This bird weighs about two ounces, and nieasures 
seven inches and a half in length. The bill is about an 
inch long, black at the tip, fading into pale brown to- 
wards the base. The head and hinder part of ihe neck 
are brownish ash, streaked downwards with dark narrow 
lines : the throat is white, and a streak of the same co- 
lour suiTounds and is extended over each eye : the cheeks 
and auriculars are streaked with brown : the fore part of 
the neck to the breast is white, mottled and streaked 
with spots and lines of a brown colour, pointing down- 
wards : in some tbe breast is plain white : belly and vent 
white. The ground colour of all the upper parts of the 
plumage is ash, blended with glossy olive bronze brown: 
the coverts, scapulars, lower part of the back and tail 
coverts, are edged with dull white, and most elegantly 
marked with transverse dark-coloured narrow waved 
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tinea : the first two quills are plain brown ; the next nine 
are marked on the mlddleof their inner webs, with white 
spols ; the secondaries are also marked in the same man- 
ner, on both webs, and tipped with white. The tail con- 
sists of twelve feathers ; the four middle ones are of an 
olive brown, dark at the tips; those next to them, on 
each side, are much lighter coloured, mottled with dark 
brown, and tipped with white; the two outside ones are 
edged and tipped in the same manner, but are barred on 
their webs with dark brown : legs pale dull green, faint- 
ly blushed with red. 

This description wa3 taken from a perfect bird, the 
present of the right honourable Lord Charlei> Aynsley, 
of Little-Harle Tower, Northumberland, in May, 1798. 
By comparing it with other birds, and other dcscjiptions, 
(no doubt token with equal accuracy) the troth of the 
observation so often made, that two birds even of the 
same species, are very seldom exactly alike, will be proved. 

This elegant little bird breeds in this country, but the 
species is not numerous | yet they arc frequently seen in 
pairs during the summer months; and are well known 
by their clear piping note, by their flight, by jerking 
up their tails, and by their manner of running after 
their insect prey on the pebbly margins of brooks and 
rivers. The female makes hor nest in a hole on tlio 
ground near their haunts ; her eggs, commonly five in 
number, are much mottled and marked with dark spots, 
on a yellowish ground. They leave England in the 
autumn, but whither they go is not particularly noticed 
by ornithologists. Buffou says they retire far north ; 
and Pennant and Latham, that they are met with in Si- 
beria and Kamtschatca, and arc also not uncommon in 
North America. 
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THE BROWN SANDPIPER. 

Pennant describes this bird, which, he says, waa 
bought in the London market, and preserved in thccd;. 
lection of the late M. Tuns'all, Esq. of Wycliffe 
" Size ofa Jacksnipe: the bill is black: the head, up] 
part of the neck, and bacli, are of q pale brown, spotted 
with black : coverts of the wings dusky, edged with dirty 
white : under side of the neck white, streaked with black : 
the belly white : tail cinereous : legs black." 



THE GREENWICH SANDPIPER. 
GrmoviceiMt. 



" Size of the Redshank: weight nearly eight ouncew 
length twelve inches and a half. Bill an inch and a half 
long, black : crown of the head reddish brown, streaked 
with black : nape, cheeks, and neck, ash colour j the 
middle of the feathers dusky down the shaft : lower part 
of the neck and back black j the feathers margined on 
the sides with pale ferruginous, and some of those of the 
back at the tips also : chin nearly white : fore part of the 
neck very pale ash colour, as far as the breast, which it 
of a dusky white: belly, sides, vent, and upper tail co- 
verts on each side, and the whole of the under ones, 
white: lesser wing coverts ash colour; the greater, the 
same, obscurely niargincj with pale ferruginous : greatest 
tipped with white; under wing coverts pure white: prime 
quills dusky, the shafts more or less white ; sccondai-ies 
and scapulars nearly the colour of llie back : the secon- 
daries and primaries very little differing in length : the 
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lower part of the back, rump, and middle of the tail co- 
verts, ash colour : toil a little rotinded at the endj brownish 
ash colour, somewhat mottled with brownish near the 
tipa, and Iringed near to the end with palq ferruginouB: 
iegs dusky olive green, bare an inch above the knee ; the 
outer and middle toe connected at the base." The bird 
from which the above description was taken, was shot by 
DrLeith, at Greenwich, on the £th of August, 17S5, and 
sent to Mr Latham, who considered it as a new EpecieE. 

THE BLACK SANDPIPER. 



" Size of a Thrush : the beak short, blunt at the 
point, and du&ky : nostrils black: the irides yellow: tlie 
head small, and flatted at the top : the colour white, most 
elegantly spotted with grey: the neck, shoulders, and 
back mottled in the same manner, but darker, being 
tinged with brown ; in some lights these parts Appeared 
of aperfect black, and glossy; the wings were long : the 
quill-feathei's black, crossed near their base with a white 
line i the throat, breast, and belly white, with faint brown 
and black spots of a iongish form, irregularly dispersed ; 
but on the belly become larger and more round : the tail 
short, entirely white, except the two middle feathers, 
which are black : legs long and slender, and of a reddish 
brown colour." This bird was shot in Lincohishire ; 
and the description communicated to Mr Pennant by 
Mr Bolton. 




THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER, 

on SPOTTED TRINGA. 
(Trirtga macalarla, Lin, — La Grive d'eau. Buff.) 

Tuis bird measures nbout eight indies in length. 
bill is black at the tip, and lades into a reddish colour uA 
wards the base ; a white streak is extended over each eye, 
and a brownish piitch between them and the bill : the 
whole upper part of the plumage is of a gloasy lightisli 
brown, with green reflections : the head and neck are 
marked with longish small dark spots : on the back, sca- 
pulars, and wing coverts the spots are larger, and of a 
triangular shape : the rump is plain : the greater quills 
arc dusky; secondaries tipped with white ; as are also 
the greater and lesser coverts, which form two oblique 
white hues across the extended wings : the two middle 
feathers of the tail are greenish brown ; the side ones 
white, crossed with dusky linos : the breast, belly, and 
lent are white, but in the female, spotted with brown : 
legs of a dirty flesh colour. 




THE RED-LEGUEl) SANDPIPER. 

Tringa Eri/thropus. 

This bird measnres from tlie tip of llie beak to tlie 
end of the tail, ten tnclies. The bill is an inch and 
three-eighths long, black at the tip, and reddish towards 
the base : the crown of tlie head is spotted with dark 
brown, disposed in streaks, find edged wJlh pale brown 
and grey : a. darkish patch covers the space between the 
corners of the mouth and the ej-cs: the chin is ivlilte ; 
the brow and cheeks pale brown, prettily freckled witli 
smnll dark spots: the hinder part of the neck is coii%)oscd 
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of a mixture of pale brown, grey and ash, with a few in- 
distinct dusky spots J the fore part, and the breast, are 
white, clouded with a dull cinnamou colour, and epari 
ly and irregularly marked with black spots, reflecting i 
purple gloss: the shoulder and scapular feathers t 
black, edged with pale rust colour, and have Ihe sai 
glossy reflections as those on the breast : the tertiak a 
nearly of ihe same length as the quilis, and are 
like the first annexed figure : the ridges of the wings a 
a brownish ash colour; the coverts, back, and rump^ 
are nearly the same, but inclining to olive, and tb« 
middle of each feather is of a deeper dusky brown: the 
primary quills are deep olive brown : the exterior wel 
of the secondaries are also of that colour, but lighte 
edged and tipped with white, and the inner webs art 
mostly white towards the base : the tail coverts are g 
black, edged with pale rust colour, and tipped widil 
white; but in £ome of them a streak of white passes fromfl 
the middle upwards, nearly the whole length, as in the''" 
second figure. The tail feathers are lightish brown, 
except the two middle ones, which are barred with large 
spots of a darker hue: the belly and vent are white: legs 
bare above the knees, and red as sealing wax ; claws 
black. The female is less than the male, and her plumage 
more dingy and indistinct : an egg taken out of her p 
vious to stuffing, was surprisingly large, considerin| 
her bulk, being about the size of that of a Magpie, 
greenish white colour, spotted and blotched with brow] 
of a long shape, and pointed at the smaller end. 

The foregoing figure and description were takon f 
a pair, male and female, nhich were shot on Rippengale 
fen, ia Lincohiihire, on the tlth ofMsy, 17S9, by Major 
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Charles Dilfcc, of the Warwicksliire cavalry, who also 
obligingly pointed out several lending features of these 
birds, in which they differ raoteriaily from the Scolopax 
Calidris of LinuiBUSt calletl here the Redshank or Pool- 
snipe. He ;ays, ** lliis bird is a constant inhabitant of 
the fens, and is known to sportsmen by its singular notes, 
which are very loud and melodious, and are heard even 
when the bird is beyond the i-cach of sight." 

The description of tills bird, which, it seems, is com- 
mon in the fen countries, has been more particularly at- 
tended to, because it has not been described in any of 
the popular works on ornithology ; at least, not so ac- 
curately as to enable a naturalist to distinguish it by the 
proper name. 
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THE RED SANDPIPER. 

ABERDEEN SANDPIPER. 
(Tringa Icelandica, Lia.J 

Latham describes this bird in tlic following manner: 
<• Length from eight to ten inches: bill brown, one inch 
and a half long, and a little bent downwards : head, hind- 
er part of the neck, and beginning of the back, dusky, 
mai'ked with red : fore part of the neck and breast cine- 
reous, mixed with rost colour, and obscurely spotted with 
black : lesser wing coverts cinereous : quiila dusky : se- 
condaries tipped with white : the two middle tail feathers 
dusky; the others cinereous: legs long and black." The 
same author mentions another variety, which is called by 
Pennant the Aberdeen Sandpiper: it has the breast red- 
dish brown, mixed with dusky : belly and vent white : 
in other respects it is like the Red Sandpiper, of which 
it is supposed by Latham to be the female, or a young 
bird. He adds, " the Red Sandpiper lias appeared in 
great flocks on the coasts of Essex : the Aberdeen, in 
Scotland. They have also been met with on tlie coasts 
of New York, Labrador, and Nootka Sound ; and 
also found in Iceland. In summer they frequent 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; and also the river 
Don. It is perpetually running up and down on the 
sandy banks, picking up Insects and small worms, on 
which it feeds," 
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THE DUNLIN. 
(Tringa Alpina, Lin. — Ln Brunette, Buff.) 

This bird is nearly of the size of tbe Judcock, and its 
liill is of the same shape, but much shorter in proportion 
to the bulk : it may also be easily distinguished among 
its associates, the Purres, Dottrels, Snnderlings, &c. by 
the redness of the upper parts of its plumage; the 
gronnd colour of whicli, from the beak to the rump, is 
ferruginous, or rusty red ; but the middle of each 
feather is black, and the edges of some of them are nar- 
rowly fringed with yellowish white, or asli coloured grey : 
in some specimens the lesser wing coverts are dingy ash 
, coloured brown ; in others they arc of a clear brown, 
edged with ferruginous rather deeply : the quiDs and 
greater coverts arc dark brown, the latter deeply tipped 
with white, which, together with the bases of the secon- 
daries, forms an oblique bar across the extended wings : 
the primaries, except the 6rst three, are edged on the 
exterior webs with white ; their shafts are also mostly 
white, and each feather is sharply pencilled and distinctly 
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i|mC coHTS «aek ode of ^ bead finn Ae cBKBtn of the 
aooA, nd A pole tficsk pnKs &mibe Ulowr oiA 
q*: dttArwttMdfarepvtof ^wcfc toAelnatt, 
an«f sjclDmA wfcito, BooMwilk h««Bipati: a 

— wprij edged widi wfcar, conn t&e IkoH; Aehaai 
poiiitiiif tomnb tbetfa^Hi* ike belj^ Md mC «e 
irfut*; the middle tail featben black, c^ed viAfan- 
ffaoai i ibe odicn pale xh^ tdgtd vith wUte: 1^ aad 
Ua^MUadc TheSaaxieianabeThiprtbtai^mait, 
hat ID odwr tnpecu reternbfa bin pret^ nearlj^ 

Tbe above deacr^Mion and ^nre toc taken fioa a 
pair, foit bjr tbe Rer. C Roditon, of SamdkBtten, near 
Yortc, tbe 32d of April, 1799; and tbe antbor has beea 
frvonrcd with mtmben of these and otben ti the mne 
gemUf by the Rev. H. Cotea, ricar of Bedlii^tan ; not 
two of which were exactly alike, probably owing to tbe 
dHIorace of age or tex. 




THE PURRE. 
(Tringa Cinclus, Lin. — L'AloueUe de Mer, Buff.) 

In the nortli of England these h'lnU are called Stinta, 
in other pnrts, llie Lenst Snipe, Ox-Diid, Ox-Eye, BullV 
Eye, Scn-Lnrk, and Wufjiiiil: ihey genernlly measure 
about seven inches nnd a Imlf in length, nnd in breadth 
about fourteen i but sometimes they weigh and measure 
rather more. The bill in black, grooved on the sides of 
the upper mandible, and about an inch and a quarter in 
length: tongue of nearly tho same length, sharp and 
hard at the point: a whitish line runs from the brovr 
over each eye, nnd a brownish one from the sides of the 
mouth to the cycd, nnd over the cheeks : the fore pArt of 
the neeli is pole ash colour, mottled with brown: the 
head, hinder part of the neck, upper part of ilie back, 
and the scapiilurs, arc brownish ash colour, but the mid* 
die of the feathers on these parts is diirk bj-own ; hence 
there ii a more or less mottled nnd streaked nppcarance 
in diiTerent birds. 'I'ho scapular feathers, next the back, 
nre deep brown, edged with bright ferruginous; tcrtials. 
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rump, and tail coverts nearly the same : bastard wing, 
primary and secondary quills, deep brown : leaser coverts 
brown, edged witli yellowish white : greater coverts of 
nearly the same colour, but tipped with white: the 
throat, breast, belly, and vent, white : the two middle 
fcatheri! of the tall are dusky ; the rest ash coloured : 
legs, thighs, and toes black, inclining to green. The fe- 
male has not the bright ferruginous-edged feathers on 
the upper scapulars, and her whole plumage is more uni- 
formly of a brownish ash colour, mixed witli grey. 

The Purre, with others of the same gcnuff, appears in 
great numbers on the sea-shores, in various parts of 
Great Britain, during the winter season : they run nimbly 
near the edges of the flowing and retiring waves, and 
arc almost perpetually wagging their tails, whikt they 
are at the same time busily employed in picking up their 
food, which consists chiefly of small worms and insects. 
On taJiing flight, they give n kind of scream, and skim 
along near tlic surface of the water with great rapidity, 
as well as with great regularity : they do not fly directly 
forward, but perform their evolutions in large semicircles, 
alternately in their sweep approaching the shore and the 
sea, and the curvature of their course is pointed out by 
the flock's appearing suddenly and alternately in a dark 
or in a snowy white colour, as llieir backs or their bellies 
are turned to or from the spectator." 

The Purre leaves this country in the spring, but whither 



* It ia-aomDwliM remarkable Lhst birds afdiiTerciit >pccie9,ntcb ■] 
Iling-Dotlcrcl, Sanderling, Ac. wliich osMciale Willi (be Purre. Dunlin,^ 
&c, shniild underslund tho signnl, whicli, from their wbeelJDg about al 
together, wiih iiiTh piomptilude and good order, ii would appear Ii give 
to Uio wlujia Sock. 
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it retires to breed is not yet knotm. It is said to be 
widely dispersed over both Europe and America. 

By the kindness of bis friends tlie author has been fur- 
nished with many of these birds ; and on the most mi- 
nute iaspeclion, as has before been noticed in respect of 
others of this genus, they all dilTcrcd in a greater or less 
degree from each other.* 

• Ina TBrietjoftliisBpecita, obligingly prcMMcdbj George Slrirldflnd. 
Esq. of BIpon, tlie bill iru bent a little ilownirard ; and the fore part or 
tbe neck and tlio bresal were of a pole reddish bulf colour : in other le- 
i.pects it did not difUr rnBterially. 

There is rcoKiii lo suspect (hat some ornilhologisU linvc denoiniDaleil 
thia bird tha Dwirf Curlen ; and probably Ihe Ciiielt, or I.'Atimellf ile 
Mar, of BuTon, Bod Ihe varielj of (lie Purre, deEcribed by Latham, only 
dilli-T from (lie upecimen whence the abort drawing was tnken, in age or 
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THE UTTLE STINT. 

UTTLB 8ANDPIF&B, OB LEAST SNIFK. 
(Tringa ptmHa, I-in- — LapetUe Ahnutte ie Mer^ Biwxt.) 

This bird* the least of tbe Sandpiper trib^io its ^nre 
and planuge nearly resemUeS Uw last two kinds. It 
woghs twelve pennjrweighu troy, and meamres in length, 
extended, from the point of the beak to the end of the 
tail, nearly six inches; from tip to tip of its wiogs, about 
eleven inches and a half; and the bill, to the comers of 
the month, i* five-eighths of an inch. The feathers on 
the crown of the head are black, edged with rust colour: 
it is marked, like most of the genos, by a light streak 
OYer each eye, and a darki&h spot bek>w and beJbre them : 
the threat, fore part of the neck, and belly are white ; 
and the breast u tinged with pale reddish yellow: the 
ibonlders and scapulars are black, edged with white on 
the exterior webs of each feather, and on the interior 
with rust colour : back and tail dusky : legs slender, and 
nearly black. 
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TTiis figure and description wore taken from a bird 
•hot by Robert Pearson, Esq. of Newcastle, on (be 10th 
of September, 1801, the only one tlic author has seen. 
It will be remarked that itiliffers from Pennant and La- 
tham's descriptions, Bimply in the feathers on the upper 
parts not being edged with black and pale rusty brown. 




THE TURNSTONE. 

SHA DOTTEREL, OR HEBRIDAL SANDPIPEa 
(Tringa inlerpres, Lin. — Le Couhn-chaud, Buff.) 

This 13 a plump-made, and prettily variegated bird, 
and measures about eight inches and a quarter in length. 
The bill is black, straight, strong, and not more than an 
inch in length : the ground colour of the head and neck 
is white, with small spots on the crown and hinder parts; 
a black stroke crosses the forehead to the eyes : the au- 
riculnrs are formed by a patch of the same colour, which. 
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pointing forward to the corners of the mouth, and falling 
dowii, is spread over the sides of the breast, whence 
ascends another branch, which, hke a band, goes about 
the lower part of the neck behind.* The back, scapu- 
lars, and tertials are black, edged with rusty red: lesser 
coverts of the wings cinereous brown j greater coverts 
black, edged with ferruginous, and tipped with white: 
primary and secondary quills black, the latter white at 
the ends : the rump and tail coverts are white, crossed 
with a black bar : tail black, tipped with white : the fore 
part of the breast, belly and vent white : thighs feathei 
nearly to the knees : legs and feet red. 

* In konne «pEi-inienB llic tower part of ILe neck is wh 
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THETURNSTONi:. 

(Tringa morintlla, Lin. — l,c Coulon-chaud ccndri\ Huff.) 

This bird is like the preceding species in its size and 
•hApe. 'i'lio bill is sliort, strong, tliick nt llic bate, ami 
of n dark Iiom-colour, tinged u-illired: the erown niul 
liiiidcr part of the hcnd nrc duslty, edged with greyisli 
brown j the foro pnrl, from the eyes to the bill, pnfc 
brownj ncurvetipatcliorbaiid of tlie latter colour bounds 
the lower pnrt of the neck, points forwftrd, ntid falls down 
towArdi the poinlB of the wings ; Iw-tween this band iinil 
the hood, U a demi-ring of brownish bluck, which nearly 
surrounds the neck, n brtincli from which strikes upwards 
to the rornc^s of the mouth, nnd another falls down, 
forming a kind of inverted gorget on the forepart of the 
Deck, and sides of Uie breast : the colour of the throat is 
white, which tapers to n point on the foro part of the 
neck : the upper parts of the phimogo arc dusky, edged 
with rusty or brownish ml { but some of the scapulars 
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next to the wings are partljr edged with wliite : the ter- 
tials are long, and deeplj edged and tipped with a fine 
pale rufous brown : the ridge of the wing* and bastard 
quills are browninh blftck : ilie lesser coverti adjoining the 
ridge, while: primaries and fecoodannj bUclt, — the 
bases oF the former, and tips of the btter, white; the 
greater cover's are aI*o deqiiy tipped with white, which, 
when the wing 1* extended, forms a bar qaile acroas it: 
tbs andcr parts of the pltimage, the back, and tail coterts 
are white, excepting a black patch which croscea the 
rump. The tail consjits of iwcke black feathcrt, tipped 
with white, except the two middle ones, which are en- 
tirely black: the legs and tocBareshort,3ndof an orai^e 
red. The male excels the female in the beauty of his 
plumage ; her pyebald marks are not so distinct, and her 
cuIoDrs are uniformly more dull and confused. 

These birds frequent the sea-shores in various parts of 
Great Britain, and have obtained their name from their 
manner of turning over small stones In quest of their 
prey, which lies concealed under them. 

This species of Turnstone is chiefly con£ned to the 
northern, as is the former to the southern parti of GrMt 
Britain. 



J 
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THE WATER HEN. 

COMMON GALINULE, OH. MOOR HEN, 
(Ftdica chloropus, Lin. — Ln Pouie d'Eau, DiifF.) 

The weight oftiiU bird varies i'rom ten and a half to 
fifteeo ounces : tlie length from the trp of the beak to 
the end of the tail is about fourtten inches, the breadth 
twenty-two. The bill is rather move than an inch long, 
of a greenish yellow at the tip, and reddish towai'ds the 
base, whence a singular kind of Eiorny or membraneous 
substance shields the forehead as far as the eyes : this ap- 
pendage to the bill is as red as sealing-wax in the breed- 
ing season ; at other times it varies or fades into a white 
colour. The head is small and black, except a white spot 
under each eye, the irides of which are red : all the up- 
per parts of the plumage are of a dark shining olive green, 
inclining to brown : the under parts uie of a tiark hoary 
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leadcoZoar: Tentfisdienfahck; dMseosdbebd^ 
the diiffss uppcd wiih £rt j witite : tbe kxi^ Iook 
ihentmihe iada^wiaAhsag over die upper put of Ae 
tik^liS are black, fUeaked widi vkhe: the ridge of A» 
wmg, cMCiide fea t he ra of the taS^ aad thoie ■mb^Mad^ 
nevlike: the ^ipptr here pvt of At thig^k led; 
fiom the knees to the toes Ae 
shades, frooi pole jdov to deqigrecB: the 
lop^ the widdle cae ■wiminfl^ to the cad «f Ae 
BeaHy three inches ; their mmdtr sides see kraadL btiug 
lonMshcd with ■enbraacoea cd^p^ their whofe kigth 
on eadi side, bf vhicfa the bird is maMrd to swisi^ 
casiJj run c^er thesar&ce ofthe Adj SDod faj Am 
of the waters, where it freqaents. 

Tbe body of the Water Hen is loi^ and ounpr e ase d 
at the sidecy and the legs are placed &r behind ; its fea- 
thers are thickly set^ or compact, and are bedded npon 
down. Like the Water Rail and Water Crake, it lifes 
concealed, daring the day, among reeds and wiOowSy bj 
the Me^ of rivers or rivulets, which it prefers to bogs 
and stagnant pools : like those birds, it can run orer the 
surface of such waters as are thickly covered with weeds, 
and it dives and hides itself with equal ease : like the 
Water Crake, it also flirts up its tail when running, and 
flies with its legs hanging down, but is a better swimmer. 
In the evenings, it creeps, runs, and skulks by the maf- 
gins of the waters, among the roots pf the bushes, osiers, 
and long loose herbage which over-hang the banks, in 
quest of its food, which consists of water insects, smdl 
fishes, worms, aquatic plants and seeds. It is likewise 
granivorous, and, if killed in September or October, af- 
ter having had the advantage of a neighbouring stubble, 
its flesh 18 very good* 
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The female makes her nest of a large quantity of 
withered reeds and rushes^ closely interwoven, and is 
particularly careful to have it placed in a most retired 
ifpoty close by the brink of the water; and it is said, she 
never quits it without covering her eggs with the leaves 
of the surrounding herbage* Pennant arid Latham say, 
•he builds her ne^t upon some low stump of a tree, or 
•hruby by the water's side: no doubt she may sometimes 
Tary the pLice of her nest, according as particular cir- 
eamstances may command, but she generally prefers the 
Other mode of buil ling it. She lays six or seven eggs at 
a^time, and commonly has two hatchings in a season* 
The eggs are nearly two inches in length, and are irre^ 
gularly and thinly marked with rust-coloured ^pots on a 
yellowish white ground. The young brood remain but 
a ^ort time in the nest, under the nurturing care of the 
mother; but as soon as they are able to crawl out, they 
take to the water, and shift for themselves. 

Although the Water Hen is no where very numerous, 
yet one species or other of them is met with in almost 
every country in the known world. It is not yet ascer- 
tained whether they ever migrate from this to other 
countries, but it is well known that they make partial 
flittings from one district to another, and are found in 
the cold mountainous tracts in summer, aaad im Ipwer 
and warmer situations in winter. 

On examination of several specimens of tkim huBi, in 
full jCeather, they were found, like most &icri» #1 pliun 
plumage, very little different from each ot£er« 





THE COOT, 

OR, BALD COOr. 
(Fttlka aim, Lin. — La Frntlque, ou Morrelle, Buff.^ 

This bird generally weighs, when in full condition, 
about twenty-eight ounces, and measures fifteen inches 
in length. The bill is of a greenish white colour, more 
than an inch and a quarter long: a callous white mem- 
brane, like that of the Water Hen, but larger, is spread 
over the forehead, which also, as in that bird, changes 
itfa colour to a pale red in the breeding season : irides red : 
tlie upper parts of its plumage are black, except the outer 
edges of the wings, and a spot under each eye, which are 
white: the under parts arc of a hoary dark ash or lead 
colour. The skin is cloathed with a thick down, and 
covered with close fine feathers : the thighs are placed 
far behind, are fleshy and strong, bare, and yeliow above 
the knees: the legs and toes are commonly of a yellowish 
green, but sometimes of a lead colour. 
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The Common Cool hns so many traits in its character, 
and so many ftiaturcs in its general appearance like the 
Rails anil Wiiter Hens, thotlo place it after ihein, seemi 
a natural and easy gradation : Liniuras and other orni- 
thologists, however, deicrilie it as of a genus distinct 
from those bird^ and from the waders in general, on ac- 
count of its bdn<; iin-fuotecl, and its constant attachment 
to the waters, which, indeed, it seldom quits. With it 
naturalists begin the numerous trtl>e of swimmers, aniij 
rank it among ihoae that are the moot complently depem 
dent upon the watery element for their isupport : 
nnd dives with as much ease as almost any of them ; and 
also, like those which seldom venture upon land, it is a 
bad traveller, and may be said not to walk, but to Gplasb m 
and waddle between one pool and another, with a I 
boured, ill-balanccil> and aukward gait. ffl 

These birds, like those of the preceding kinds, skulk 
and hide themselves, during the day, among rushes, 
sedges, and weeds, which grow abundantly in the loughs 
and ponds, where ihcy take up iheir constant abode: they 
rarely venture abroad, except in the dusk, and in the 
night, in (jiicst of tiioir food, which consists of the herb- 
age, seeds, insecis, and thn slippery inhabitants of stag- 
nant waters. It seldom happens that the sportsman 
and his dog can force the Coot to spring from its retreat Jj 
for it will, in a manner, bury itself in the mud rather thu 
take wing, and when it is very closely pursued, and cost 
pelled to rise, it does this with much Jlusteriug and a 
parent dilDcully. 

This species is met with in Great Britain, at all seasonf' 
of the year, and it is generally believed that it docs not 
migrate to other countries, but changca its stations^ and 
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removes in the autumn from the lesser pools or loughs, 
where the young have been reared, lo ihe laiger lakes, 
where flocks assemble in the winter. I'be fcmnle com- 
monly builds her nest in a bush of rushes, surrounded 
by the water :• it is composed of a great quantity of 
coarse dried weeds, well matted togclliei", and lined with- 
in with softer and finer grasses : she lays from twelve W 
fifteen eggs at a time, and commonly hatches twice in a 
season : her eggs are about the size of those of a pullet, 
and are of a pale brownish white colour, sprinkled with 
numerous small dark spots, which, at the thicker end, 
■eem as if they had run into each other, and formed ' 
bigger blotches. • 

As soon as the young quit the shell, they plunge into 
the water, dive, and swim nbout with great case; but 
;hey still gather together about the mother, and lake 
shelter under her wings, and do not entirely leave her 
for some time. They are at first covered wiih sooty-co- 
loured down, and are of a shapeless appearance : while 
ijiey are in this state, and before they have learned, by 
experience, to shun tlicir foes, the Kite, Moor Buzzard, 
and others of the Hawk tribe, make dreadful havoc 
among them ;f and this, notwithstanding the numerous 
brood, may account for the scaicity of the species. 



• A Bald Coot buMl bet n»>t in 
Beluy. Noi-thumlierlaiid, among Ihe 
loosennl by the vlncI, and, of coan 
floiiei] upon Ihe Kirface of the wuer, 
ing whieb, the reoiale conlmucd to ui 
young upon ber moieibte babiutiiHi. 

f Tlw POie n abo Ac inditcrimina 
iheie water W«k. 



iir William Middlclon'a takr, « 
ruihei, wliieli were arterwardi 
', (he neil w»b driven abou^ and 



r of Ihe young of all 
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THE GREATER COOT. 

(Fvlica aterrima, Lin. — La Grande Foulque, ou la Macron 

Buffi) 

« This is of a larger size than the last, but difiera n 
in tbe colour of the plumage, except that it is blackf 
Briason distinguishes the two by the colour of the I 
part of the forehead, which is in this white : and t 
garters, which arc of a deep red.* This bird is said to 
be found in Lancashire and Scotland. It should seem to 
be B mere variety of the former, did not authors join in 
advancing the contrary. They are more plentiful on the 
continent, being found in Mmsia and the western part of 
Siberia very common ; and are also in plenty at Sologne 
and the neighbouring parte, where they call it Judelle. 
The people eat them on maigre days, and the fi 
much esteemed." Latham. 



" This can bi 
[5 accordiiif to 
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OF THE PHALAROPE. 

Bill straight and slender ; nostrils minute ; body and 
legs like the Sandpiper ; toes furnished with scalloped 
membranes. 

THE RED PHALAROPE. 

(Tringa hyperhorea^ Lin. — Le Pkalarope cendre^ Buff.) 

The bill is black, slender, straight, about an inch long, 
and bent a little downwards at the tip. A dusky stripe 
passes through the eyes to the back part of the head, 
where it is joined to a reddish one above it, which falls 
down on the sides of the neck : the chin and throat are 
white ; the top of the head, hinder part of the nedc, 
breast, and wing coverts of a lead colour, darkest on the 
breast : the back and scapulars are the same, but striped 
with yellowish rusty edges : the greater coverts are cross- 
ed with a white stripe ; the quills dusky : the tail coverts 
are barred with black and white : tail short, and of a ci- 
nereous colour : belly white : legs black. 

This species is rarely met with in England j but it is 
said to be pretty common on the continent. It is, how- 
ever, a native of the arctic regions, and only migrates 
southward to shun the long dreary freezing period of the 
winter months. In Summer it returns to breed and rear 
its young, and has been met with by voyagers and tra- 
vellers, in Hudson's Bay, Greenland, Spitsbergen, &c. 
It is seen in Greenland in April, and b said to leave it 
in September. 

R 




THE GREY PHALAROPE. 

~C60T-F00TED TRINGA, OR SCALLOP-TOED SANDPIPER. ~ 

(Tringa Lobata, Lin. — Le Phalarope a Jeslons dentilest 

BulE) 

The bill of this bird is nearly an inch long : the Qpper 
mandible is of a dusky horn colour, grooved on each side, 
and Satted near the tip ; the under one is orange towards 
the base, 'i'lie eyes are placed high in the head ; there 
is a dark patch underneath each, and the same on the 
hinder part of the head and neck. The shoulder and 
scapular feathers are of a fine lead colour, edged with 
white: fore part of the head, throat, neck, and breast, 
white : the belly is also while, but slightly dashed with 
pale rust colour : the greater coverts are broadly tipped 
with white, which forms an oblique bar across the wings*'! 
when closed : some of the first and secondary quills t 
narrowly edged with white; on the middle of the bw 
the feathers are brown, edged with bright rust colour: 
on the rump there are several feathers of the same co- 
lour, but mixed with others of white, rufous, and Icmotu 
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The wings are long, and, when closed, reach beyond die 
tail: the primary quills are dusky, the lower part of iheir 
inner sides white; secontlarica tipped with white: tail 
dusky, edged with ash colour; legs black. The scalloped 
membranes on its toes dilFcr from those of the Red Pha- 
larope, in being finely serrated on their edges. 

This curious and pretty bird, like the preceding, is a 
native of the northern regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and migrates southward in the winter. It has 
seldom been met with in any part of the British isles. 
Ray, however, saw one at BrignnI, in Yorkslilre; and 
Mr Pennant mentions one which was shot in tlie samo 
county ; Mr Ttmstall another, shot at Stavelcy, In Der- 
byshire | — and the specimen from which this drawing 
and description were taken, was shot near the city of 
Chester, by Lieutenant-Colonel Dalton, of the 4th regi- 
ment of dragoons, on tlie Htb of October, 1800. 
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OF THE GREBES. 



The bills of this genus are compressed on the side^J 
and though not large, are firm and strong, strpigbt andll 
sharji-poiiited : nostrils linear ; a bare space between the 
bill and the eyes: tongue slightly cloven at the end: 
body depressed : feathers thickly* set, compact, very 
smooth and glossy : wings short j scapulars long ; no 
tail : legs placed far behind, much compressed, or flat- 
tened on the sides, and serrated behind with a double 
row of notches ; toes furnished on each side with mem- 
branes; the inner toes broader than the outer; the nails 
broad and flat. 

This genus is ranked by Ray and Liniiajus with the 
Diver and Guillemot; but as the Grebes differ material- 
ly from those birds, Brisson, Pennant, and Latham 
have separated them. 

The GrelJcs arc almost continually upon the water, 
where they are remarkable for their agility: at sea they 
seem to sport with the waves, through which they dart 
with the greatest ease, and, in swimming, slide along, as 
it were, without any apparent effort, upon the surface, 
with wonderful velocity j they also dive to a great depth 
in pursuit of their prey. They fretjuent fresh water 
lakes and inlets of rivers, as well as the ocean, to which 
they are obliged to resort in severe seasons, when the 
former are bound up by the ice. No cold or damp can 
penetrate their thick close plumage, which looks as if 
it were glared on the surface, and by which they are en- 
abled, while they have open water, to brave the rigours 
of tlie coldest winter. Tlicy can take wing from the 
water, or drop from an eminence, and fly with great 
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swldness to a considerable distance ; but when they hap- 
pen to alight on the land, are very helpless, for they can- 
not cither rise from the flat surface of the giound, or 
make much progress in walking upon it. On shore they 
Bit with the body erect, commonly upon the whole length 
of their legs, and in attempting to regain the water, they 
aukwardly waddle forward in the same position ; and if 
by any interruption, ihey happen to fall on the belly, 
they sprawl with their feet, and flap their short wings as 
if they were wounded, and may easily be taken by the 
hand, for they can make no other defence than by strik- 
ing violently with their sharp-pointed beak. They live 
upon fish, and, it is said, also upon fresh-water roots and 
Bea-weetls. They are generally very fat and heavy in 
proportion to their size. 

The females generally build their nesta in the holes of 
the rocky precipices wliich overhang the sea-shores j and 
those which breed on lakes, make theirs of withered reeds 
and rushes, 8tc. and fix it among the giowing stalks of a 
tuft or bush of such like herbage, close by the water's 
edge. They lay from two to four eggs at one hatching. 

The skins of these birds are dressed with the feathers 
' on, and made into warm beautiful tippets and mufls : the 
under part only is used for this purpose ; and a skin of 
one of the species sells as high as fourteen shillings. 
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the neck ; those on each side of the head, beliind, aie 
longer than the rest, and stand out hke ears : this rufl'is 
of a bright ferruginous colour, edged on the under side 
with black. Tlie upper parts of the plumage are of a 
sooty or mouse-coloured brown ; tlie under parts of a 
glossy or silvery white : the inner ridge of tlie wing is 
white ; the secondaries of the same colour, forming an 
oblique bar across the wings, when closed : the outside of 
the legs is dusky, the inside and toes of a pale green. 

This species is common in llie fens and lakes in various 
parts of England, where they breed and rear theiryoung. 
The female conceals her nest among the flags and reeds 
which grow in the water, upon which it is said to float, 
and that she hatches her eggs amidst the moisture which 
oozes through it. It is made of various kinds of dried 
fibres, stalks and leaves of water plants, and (Pennant 
says) of the roots of bugbanc, stalks of water-lily, pond- 
weed, and water-violet ; and he asserts, that when it hap- 
pens to be blown from among tbe reeds, it floats about 
upon the surface of the open water. 

These birds arc met with in almost every lake in the 
northern parts of Europe, as far as Iceland, and south- 
ward to the Mediterranean ; they are also found in va- 
rious parts of America. 




THE TIPPET GREBE. 

CRSATER DOBCRTCK, OS GKEATES tOOK. 
fColymiiu ariiator, Lin. — La Creie, BoC] 

TiiiK bird diSera from tbe last only is being somewhat 
Iei«, in having its neck, in most spedmens, striped down* 
ward on the sides with narrow lines of dosky and white, 
and in liaviog no crest. 

Modem ornithologists begin to inspect that the Tqipet 
Grebe is the female of the Great-crested Grebe, or a 
yoltngbird of that species. Lathamsays, "It is with some 
reluctance that wc pen our doubts concerning the identity 
of this, OS n xpccieSf at least as being distinct from the 
Orcat-crcitcd Grebe, in contradiction to what former 
authors have recorded on the subject. It is certain that 
the Inst-nametl bird varies exceedingly at diSercnt pe- 
riods of life ; and we are likewise as certain that the birds 
which have been pointed out to us as the Geneva Grebes, 
have been no other than young ones of the Great-crested, 
nut having yet nlloioed the crest } and whoever will 
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compare Brisson'a three figures of the birds in queslioii, 
will find (the crest excepted) that they all exactly coincide, 
allowing for their difiercnt periods of age. Wc have 
been further led into this opinion from the circumstance 
of a large flock of them, which appeared in various parts 
of the shores of the Thames, from Gravesend to Green- 
wich, last winter, many of which were killed, and came 
under our inspection : among them we found the greatest 
variety about the head, from being perfectly without a 
crest, to the most complete one, with all the intermedi- 
ate stages above-mentioned." 

In the progress of this work, the author has been fa- 
voured, by sporting friends, with several of these birds, 
which differed from each other in the manner described 
by Mr Latham, and induced him to adopt the opinion 
of that gentleman conceinhig them. 





Oa EARED DOBCHICK. 
(Colymbus aurUus, Lin. — La pettle Grebe huppe, Buff.) 

This bird measures about thirteen inches in length, 
and twenty-two from tip to tip of the wings, and weigli 
nineteen ounces. The under mandible towards the 
base is red, the rest of the bill blacit, with white tips } it 
measures on the upper ridge scarcely an inch : lore ai 
trides red : the head is thickly set and enlarged wit 
feathers of a sooty black colour, except two large, loi 
and spreading orange-coloured tufts, which take thi 
rise behind each eye, flow backward, and nearly meet 
their tips : the neck and upper parts of the plumage 
black ; the under parts of a glossy white : the sides a 
rusty cbesnut colour : legs greenish black. The male 
and female are nearly alike, only the latter is not fur- 
nished or puffed up about the head with such a quantity 
of feathers. 



the 
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This species Is not numerous in the British Isles. 
Pennant says they inhabit and breed in tlie fens near 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, and that the female makes a 
nest not unlike that of the Crested Grebe, and lays four 
or five small white eggs. The Eared Grebe is found in 
the northern regions of Europe, as far as Iceland, and 
is also met with in southern climates. The circumnavi- 
gator Bougainville says it is called the " Diver with 
Spectacles" in the Falkland Islands. 




THE DUSKY GREBE. 

OB BLACK AXD WRITE DOBCHICE. 
(Nigricans, . La petite Grebe, Bu£] 

This species measures about an inch less in length, ; 
tu'o in breadth, than the lost- The bill is more than t 
inch long, and of a pale blue colour, with reiMish edgei 
lore and orbits red : irides bright yellow : the upper part 
ofthe head, hinder part of the neck, scapulars, and lunif^ 
are of a dark sooty, or a mouse-coloured brown:, the fea 
thers on the back are nearly of the same colour, but glofr- 
sy, and with greyish edges : the ridge ofthe wingsand the 
secondary quills are white ; the rest of the wing dusky. 
There is a pale spot before each eye j the cheeks and 
throat are white : tbc fore part of the neck is light 
brown ; and the breast and belly are white and glossy. 
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like satin : the thiglis and vent are covered with dirty 
white tlowny feathers : the legs arc white behind, dusky 
on the outer sides, and pale blue on the inner sides and 
sbinE: the toes and webbed membranes are also blue on 
the upper sideg, and dark underneath. 

This description was taken from a very perfect bird, 
caught on Sand Hutton Car, near York, on the 28th of 
January, 1799, by the Rev. C. Rudston: other speci- 
mens of this species have differed in the shades of their 
plumage and colour of the bill : in some the upper man- 
dible is yellow, from the nostrils to the comers of the 
mouth, and the under one entirely of that colour. 




THE RED-NECKED GREBE. 

c&cristatus, . Le Jougris, Buff.) 

This bird measures from the bill to the rump seven- 
teen inches, to the end of the toes twenty-two, and weighs 
eighteen ounces and three-quarters. The bill is about 
two inches long, dusky or horn-coloured on the ridge 
and lip, and on the sides of it, towards the corners of the 
mouth, of a reddish yellow ; the underside of the lower 
mandible is also of the latter colour : lore dusky : irides 
dark hazel : the cliceks and thront are of a dirty or greyish 
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white: the npper part orthehead Is black, with agrejiA 
' csst; aDd the feathers are leDgthened on each side on a 
line with the eyes backward, so as to look like a pair of 
rounded ears ; these it can raise or depress at pleasure : 
the fore part and sides of the neck arc of a dingy brown, 
mixed with feathers of a bright rusty red : the upper 
parts of the plumage are of a darkish mouse-coloured 
brown, lightest on the wing coverts, deepest on the sca- 
pulars and rump, and edged with grey on the shoulders ; 
the under parts are of a glossy white, like satin, mottled 
with indistinct brownish spots : primary quills brownish 
tawny, with dark^coloured tips j secondaries white : outer 
sides of the legs dusky, inner sides sallow green i webs 
of the outer toes Sesh colour, middle ones redder, and 
the inner ones orange. 

Pennant supposes the Red-necked Grebe to be only a 
variety of the Great-crested Grebe ; but Latham, who 
had been furnished with several specimens, is of opinion 
that it ia a distinct species. He describes the adult males, 
in full feather, as having their necks of an uniform red- 
dish chesnut ; and the younger birds, when they have 
not obtained their full plumage, to be only partially 
spotted on their necks with that colour. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken from 
a specimen, the gift of George Silvertop, of Minsteracree, 
Northumberland, Esq. January 16th, 1802. 
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THE LITIXE GREBE. 

DOBCHICK, SMALL DOUCKER, DIPPEH, OR DIDAPPEH. 
(Colt/mhut mintttus, Lin.— Z^ Cailagneux, Buff.) 

This is the least ol' the Grebe tribe, weighing oTily be- 
tween six and seven ounces, and measuring to the rump 
ten inches, to the end of the toes thirteen, and about six- 
teen from tip to tip of the wings. The bill is scarcely ati 
inch long, of a dusky reddish colour : irides hazel ; the 
head ia thickly cloathed with a downy kind of soft fea- 
thers, which it can puff up to a great size, or lay down 
flat at pleasure: the cheeks are mostly of a bay colour, 
fading towards the chin and throat into a yellowish whtl«. 
Tbe neck, breast, and all the upper parts of tbe plumage, 
are of a brown or chesnut colour, tinged with red, ligbte«t 
on the rump : the belly is white, clouded with ash co- 
lour, mixed with red: thighs and vent grey: greater 
quills dark brown i the lesser wliite on tlieir inner webs : 
legs ilirty olive green. 

Tile little Grebe is a true aquatic, for it seldom quits 
the water, nor ventures beyond the sedgy margins of the 
lake where it has taken up its abode. It is a most excel- 
lent diver, and can remain a long while under water, in 
pursuit of its prey, or to ahun danger. It is found in 
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almost every lake^ and sometimes upon rivers, bat seldom 
goes oat to sea. Its food isof the same kind, and its ha- 
bits mach the same as those of the other Grebes. 

Ornithologists and sportsmen describe the nest of this 
bird as being of a large size, and composed of a very great 
quantity of grass and water plants, at least a foot in thick- 
ness, and so placed in the water, that the female hatches 
her eggs amidst the continual wet, in which they were 
first laid: and it is conjectured that the natural warmth 
of her body occasions a fermentation of the herbaget 
which greatly aids the incubation. She lays from four 
to six eggs, of a yellowish dull white colour, and is said 
to cover up, or hide them, with the surrounding leaves, 
every time she has occasion to stir abroad. 

This species of the Orebe is an inhabitant of both Eu- 
rope and America. In several specimens furnished by 
the author's sporting firiends, the difference was very 
trifling, except that the plumage of some was more dash- 
ed with red than that of others. 

THE BLACK-CHIN GREBE. 

This bird is described as being larger than the last. 
«* Chin black: fore part of the neck ferruginous : hinder 
part mixed with dusky : belly cinereous and silver inter- 
mixed. Inhabits Tiree, one of the Hebrides." Latham. 
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OF THE AFOSET. 

Bill long, slender, very thin, depressed, and bending 
considerably upwards : Dostrils narrow and pervious : 
tongue short: legs very long: feet palmated ; thowebs 
deeply indented from the nails towards their middle; 
back toe placed high, and very small. 

The Avoset Is migratory, and is met with in temperate 
climates, on the shores in various parts of Europe. 




minsa bods. 



i V\ OSET. 

SCOOPEK, f;P.CKJK£D.BILL, OR 
f lUcurciriMtra Avuetfa^ Un. — L^Avot^tU, BdLJ 



^ 
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Tu IS Inrf!, which if the only British species of Aroset, 
rdoc* not iDudi exceed tbe Lowing in the bdk of its 
t body ; but, from the length of its iegs, it is ranch taBa. 
It iDcakure» about eighteen inches in length, to the end 
■vof the toes twcn^-two, and from tip to tip thirty, and 
eigbs froin twelve to fourteen ounces. The bX is 
black, about three inches and a half long, and of a sin- 
gular conformation, looking not unlike flexible flat pieces 
of whalebone, cuncd upwards to the tip : tlie irides are 
bazel : the bead round, black on the upper part to below 
the nape of the neck : above and beneath each eye, in 
no&t tpecimens, there are small while spots ; but in the 
1 (me from which the above figure was taken, a Etreak of 
Kdtat coloor paaaed over each eye towards the binder part 
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of the head. The thighs are nalted, and, as well as the 
legs and feet, are of a fine pale blue colour. The whole 
plumage of the Avoset is white, intersected with black j 
and] like most of the variegated or pyebald birds, the 
patches of these colours are not placed exactly the same 
in every individual; therefore, as the bird cannot be 
mistaken, a more minute description is unnecessary. 

These birds are common in the winter about the lakes, 
months of rivers, and marshes, in the southern parts of 
England ; and they assemble in large Socks on the fens, 
in the breeding season. When the female is frightened 
offher nest, she counterfeits lameness; and when a flock 
b disturbed, they fly with their necks stretched out, and 
their legs extended behind, over the head of tlie spectatorj 
much in the same way as the Peewit or Lapwing, makii^ 
a shrill noise, and uttering a yelping cry of twit, fwit, all 
the time. The places where they have been feeding may 
be traced out by the semicircular marks left in the mud 
or sand by their bills in scooping out their food, which 
consists of spawn, worms, insects, &c. Latham says, 
** they lay two eggs, the size of those of a Pigeon, an 
inch and three quarters in length, of a cinereous grey, 
angularly marked with deep brownish dark patches, of 
irregular sizes and shapes, besides some under markings 
of a dusky hue." They keep near the shore, wading 
about, up to the belly in ihe water, and sometimes swim- 
ming. In all their motions they are smart, lively, and 
volatile, and do not remain long stationaiy in one spot 
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OF THE AUK, OB PENGUIN. 

Bill strong, thick, convex, compressed on the stJes' 
nostrils linear, placed paraJicl to the edge of the bill: 
tongue almost as long as the bill : toes, three in number^ 
all placed forwards. 
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THE GUEAT AUK, 

NORTHERN PENGUIN, OR GAIR-FOWL. 
(Aka impcnnii, Lin, — Le Grand Pingoin, BuS*.) 

The length of this bird, to the end of the toes, is three 
feet. The bill is block, and four Inches and a quarter 
long i both mandibles are crossed obliquely with severnl 
ridges and furrows, which meet at the edges. Two oval- 
sbapcd white spots occupy nearly the whole apace between 
the bill and the eyes; the head, back part of the neck, 
and all the upper pnits of the bo^iy and wings are covered 
with short, soft, glossy black fealhcrs, excepting a white 
stroke across the wings, formed by the tips of the lesser 
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quills: the whole under side of tJie body is white: 
wings are very short, not exceeding four inches am 
quarter "from ihe tips of the longest quiii feathers to 
fir»t joint: legs black, slioi't, and placed near the vent. 

From the inability of these birds to fly or walk, they 
are seldom seen out of the water, and it h remarked by 
seamen, that they never wander bejond soundings. The 
female lays only one egg, which she deposits and hatches 
on a ledge close to the sea-mark : it is of a very large 
size, being about six inches in length, of a white colour, 
streaked with lines of a [>urple cast, and blotched wil 
dark rusty spots at the thicker end. 

This species is not numerous any where : it inhal 
Norway, Iceland, the Ferro Isles, Greenland, and ot 
cold regions of the north, but is seldom seen on the 
tish shores. 

The Gair-fowl described by MartiD, in his voyage 
St Kilda, and account of that island, published in 1698y, 
differs in sonie particulars from the foregoing: he says^ 
" it is larger than the Solan Goose, black, red about the 
eyes, has a large white spot under each eye, a long broad 
bill ; stands erect, has short wings, cannot 6y ; lays one 
egg, twice the size of that of the Solan Goose, variously 
speckled with black, green, and dusky spots." 





THE RAZOR-BILL. 

AUK, MURKE, FALK, MAHROT, OR SCOUT, 
(Aha tarda, Lio Le Pingoin, Buff.) 

The wings of this species are more furnished with fea- 
thers, and longer in proportion to the size of the bird, 
than those of the last ; they measure, extended, about 
twenty-seven inches : tlie length of the bird, from bill 
to tail, is eighteen. The bill is black, strong, curved to- 
wards the point, and sharply edged ; the upper mandible 
is crossed with four transverse grooves, and the under 
one with three, the broadest of which is white, and forms 
a band across them both : the inside of the mouth is yel- 
low : the GSse of the bill is covered with feathers a great 
way forward, upon which, on. each side, is placed a sin- 
gular, narrow, white streak, which passes to the comer 
of the eye; another white stripe, or bar, formed by the 
tips of the lesser quills, crosses each wing obliquely : the 
upper part of the bead, hinder part of the neck, back, 
rump, and tail coverts are of a soft glossy black, and look 
something like velvet : the cheeks, chin, and throat are 
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of & dull sooty (lark brown : ridge and pinions of the 
wings, light brown : coverts and quills dusky : legs black. 

TheBe birds associate with the Guillemots, and also 
breed in the same places. About the beginning of May 
they take possession of the highest impending rocks, for 
the purpose of incubatioD, and upon the ledges of these 
rocks they congregate in great numbers, sitting closely 
together, tier above tier, and row above row : there they 
deposit their single large egg on the bare rock ; and not- 
withstanding tlie niunbers of them, which are thus as it 
were mixed together, yet no confusion takes pi; 
each bird knows her own egg, and hatches it in tl 
situation. 

It has often excited wonder that as the eggs have 
nest or bedding to rest upon, they are not rolled off into 
the sea by gales of wind, or upon being touched by the 
birds : it is alao said, that if they are removed by the 
human hand, it is impossible, or at least extremely difB- 
cult, to replace them in their former steady situa- 
tion. This is accounted for by some ornithologists, who 
assert that the egg is fixed to the spot upon which it is 
first laid, by a glutinous substance with which the shell 
is covered, and which keeps it firmly in its place until the 
young is produced. The egg of this Auk is three Inches 
long, of a greenish white colour, irregularly marked with 
dark spots. They are gathered, with other kinds, in 
great numbers, by the neighbouring inhabitants, from 
the rocky promontories in various parts of the British 
isles, but particularly in the north, where the men who 
are accustomed to gather these eggs, are let down over, 
the precipices by ropes, which are tied to, or held bi 
their companions above. 
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The foregoing figure and description were taken from 
a specimen in perfect plumage, shot on Jarrow Slake, 
near the moutli of the Tyne, in May, by the late Mr 
Thomas Walton, of Farnacres, to whose memory, for 
many favours of the same kind, the author feels a large 
debt of gratitude, 



THE BLACK-BILLED AUK. 
(Aka Pica, Lin.— Z,e Petit Pingoin, Bu(t) 

Latham says, '* This weighs eighteen ounces : is in 
length fifteen inches : breadth twenty-four. The bill is 
not above half the breadth of the Razor-bill's, and very 
little curved, perfectly smooth throughout the whole of 
its surface, ezcept a slight indentation at the base: inside 
of the mouth of a pale flesh-colour : the top of the head, 
taking in the eyes, part of the neck, the back, wings, and 
tail, arc black: on the sides of the neck the black conies 
forward so as almost to meet on the forepart: the sides 
of the head, throat, fore part of the neck, and all beneath, 
white: from behind the eye a dusky black mark tends to 
the hinder part of the head, as in the Lesser Guillemot ; 
the white on the sides of the head is less pure than that 
on the under parts: all the secondary quills are tipped 
with white ; and the primaries are of a deeper black than 
the others : legs brownish black." Linn^us says the legs 
are red, hut no other author records it. Latham further 
observes, *' This, from its external marks, should appear 
to be a different species from the Razor-bill, but we are 
pretty ccrtwn it is no other than the young of that bird." 
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THE PUFFIN. 



(Alca Arctica, LiiL~-Ze Macareux, Buff.) 



The Puffin weighs about twelve ounces, and mi 
twelve inches in length, and twenty-one in brendth. Its 
singular bill loolts not unlike a kind of sheath slipped 
over both mandibles, and, frmn its appearance, tbe bird 
is not improperly named Coultemeb, or Knife-bill. At 
die base, where it is about nn inch and a half in depth, 
it is rimmed with a white callous border, tlie two comers 
of which project above the brow, and below the chin, ft 
is about the same in length, curved towards the point, 
compressed vertically, very flat, and transversely furrow- 
ed on the sides ; the half of it adjoining to the head is 
smooth, and of a fine lead-coloured blue; theotherpart, 
to the tip, red : the nostrils are placed in long narrow 
dits, near the «dge of tbe bill : the comers of the mouthy 
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wTien dosed, are curiously puckered, and form a kind of 
small star, or rose : the eyes are protected by small cal- 
lous protuberances, both above and below : the edges of 
the eye-lids are crimson: i rides grey : the chin and 
checks are white, bordered with grey, tbc latter much 
puffed up with feathers, which makes the head look large 
and round. From behind the comer of each eye, the 
feathers ore curiously separated, forming a. narrow lire, 
which reaches to the hinder part of the head : the crown 
of the head, hinder part of the neck, and upper part of 
the plumage are black, and a. collar of the same colour 
encircles the neck : the under parts are white: the tail 
consists of sixteen feathers : the legs are reddish orange. 

The Puffin, like others of the same genus, takes wing 
with great difficulty, and walks upon the whole length of 
the leg and foot, with a wriggling awkwai'd gait. In 
tempestuous weather it takes shelter in caverns and holes 
in the nearest rocks, or in those made by the rabbit on 
the beach, among the bent grass, in which it sits dozing, 
in snug security, till the return of calm weather ; for 
these birds cannot brave the storm, and it is not uncom- 
mon, when they have been overtaken by it, to find them 
drowned and cast on shore. Various kindsof fish, such 
as small crabs, shrimps, spratS) and also sea-weeds, are 
scud to be tlie food upon which they live ; but it is evi- 
dent, from the structure, great strength, and sharpness 
of the bill, that they are furnished with powers to crush 
and pluck out other kinds of shell-Gsh, which ornitholo- 
gists have not noticed. 

The female makes no nest ; she deposits her single 
whitish coloured egg upon the bare meuld, in a hole dug 
out and formed in the ground, by her mate and herself, 
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for that purpose ; or in those that they find ready made 
by the rabbits, which they easily dislodge. The parent 
birds are very attentive to their young, which they will 
defend to the last, by severely biting whatever enemy at- 
tempts to molest them, and will suffer themselves to be 
taken rather than desert them : and yet, notwithstanding 
this uncommon attachment, when the day of migration 
comes, the young ones which are not able to fly are left 
behind, and mostly perish of want, or are destroyed by 
birds of prey. 

The bite of these birds is very severe : one sent to the 
author, in a box covered with netting, caught hold of the 
finger of a poor man, and brought away the fleshy part, 
as if it had been cut out with a knife: but they may be 
tamed, and soon become familiar. They are fed on fish 
and other animal substances. 

These birds are spread over various parts of the north- 
ern world, and are met with on almost all the rocky clifis 
on the coasts of Britain and Ireland, and on many of the 
surrounding isles, in immense numbers. They congre- 
gate in flocks of a magnitude regulated by the accommo- 
dations afforded them at their breeding places, at which 
they first assemble early in April, but do not settle to 
prepare for the business of incubation till May. They 
hatch their young in the beginning of July ; from which 
time until nearly the middle of August, they are employ- 
ed in nurturing and rearing their brood : when this is 
accomplished, the whole associated swarm leaves the 
place at once, and pursues its route to other regions, 
more suited to their future exigencies, there to spend the 
remainder of the varied year. 

I'he foregoing figure and description were taken frffl 
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s perfect (pecimcn of an old bird, tlic present of Mn 
Cbenoj', latcMitut Harriot Carr, of Diimtoii Bmik ; and 
on comparing it witli tcvcral other*, it appeared evident 
that llicir bills incrco»e in size witli iheir nge. 




THE LITTLE Al'K. 



(McaaUtf Lia^—Lepelil OttiUemot, Bu£) 

This is » plump round-iliopcd bird, and mcoiiarct 
oboot nine inchcii in lengtii. Ilia bill is black, short, 
tbick, strong, and convex t It is fcatberod froin the cor- 
ners of ibc moulb half way forward towards the point, 
llio crown of the )icod is fliit and black j all the upper 
parts of the plumage arc of the same colour, except a nar- 
row bar of white, formal by the lip* of the lesser fjiiills 
across the wings, and the scapulars, which arc atreaked 
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* the dMcb and onda-pBts 



are wiihe: legs and toes ^dloiri^ ; wAsdis^. 

These fabd««re mb a bil a im of S^ i itAagni HidGmn> 
land, and areabomecwitfaatNnrfbundkiid, vberetheT 
are called Ice Sids ; but th^ are rare vialanu of the 
British Isles. That&om whldi the above %are and de- 
•cripdon were takoi, vas caaght alive m the Dmbam 
ooostf and was, br a duct time, fed vith grain. 
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OF THE GUILLEMOT. 

The bills of birds of tills genus, though of a slender 
shape, are firm, strong, and pointed: the upper mandible 
slightly bending towards the end : base covered with soft 
short featliei-s : nostrils lodged ia a hollow near the base: 
tongue slender, almost the length of tbe bill : thighs 
placed in the abdomen : no back toe. 

The Guillemots appear to be a stupid race of birds : 
they do not, hke many other kinds, become cautious from 
experience, but suffer themselves repeatedly to be shot 
at, as if they did not know danger, or care for life j fisp 
notwitlistanding they have seen their associates drop at 
every fire, they still continue to wheel about in the same 
circle, and to aliglit again on the same place whence they 
were first disturbed. 

These birds are numerously spread over various parts 
of the northern world, whence they are driven by the 
approach of winter to seek more temperate climes. At 
that season they arrive on the British shores, where they 
remain until tliey linve reared tlicir young. 




THE GUILLEMOT. 



fColi/tnhus Troile, Lin.— Ze Guillemot, BuE) 

The Guillemot is a plump heavy bird in proportion^ 
its size, weighing about twenty-four ounces, and mea- 
guring only seventeen inches in length, and twenty-seven 
and a half in breadth. The bill is a bluish black colour, 
about two inches and three quarters long, from the tip to 
the corners of the mouth, the inside of which is yellow : 
both mandibles are slightly notched near their points : 
irides hazel : from each eye to the hinder part of the 
head, a narrow line is formed by a singular division of 
the feathers, which here, as well as on the head and neck, 
are close and smooth, and of a dull dusty m o use- col our ; 
the back, wings, and taO arc nearly the same, but have 
a lead-coloured cast : the tips of the lesser quiils, and the 
breast, belly, and vent, are white : legs dusky and brown : 
nails black. 

The female lays only one egg, which is large in pro- 
portion to her SOS, being about three Inches in length : 
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iixey are not all alike ; those of one bird h&Dg of b 
vhitish ground, and of another, perhaps, pale blue, or 
pale sea-green, and all of them are curiously and irr^n- 
larly spotted and streaked with black. 

It has been before observed, that these birds associate 
vitb and breed in the same places as the Razor-bill, and 
that they are, in many places, indiscriminately called 
WiUocks. 




THE LESSER GUILLEMOT, 

OB HABROT. 

Ringuia. 

This species weigbs about Qioeteen ounc^, and mea- 
sures in length sixteen inches, and in breadth twenty-dx. 
The bill is shaped like that of the last, and is about two 
inches and a Jialf long : the stroke formed by the divided 
feathers behind the eye, is dusky, on a white ground*, 
the cheeks, fore part of the neck and the breast, tips of 
the secondary quills, and the whole of the under part^, 
are white, except a few dull spots on the auricalars, and 
some freckles on the breast : the front and crown of the 
head, bnck of the neck, and the whole of the upper parts, 
are dunk y, inclining to lead colour: the legs and feet 
dusky, blushed with red. 

Some naturalists suspect that the Lesser Guillemot is. 
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only the young of the foregoing Bpecies; but this is not 
yet ascertained, neither is it known where they breed. 
They, however, seldom associate with the Guillemots 
that breed on the British shores, which they visit only 
during the winter season, and almost all of them retire 
northward in the spring. 

The bird from which the above drawing and dcscrip- 
tioD were taken, was caught alive at Tynemouth, in the 
latter end of September, 1801 : the tide had left it in a 
situation surrounded by rocks, upon the flat sand, from 
which it could not raise itself to take fiight. While tlie 
drawing was making, it sat wnder a table trimming its 
feathers, and appeared perfectly at ease, and not the least 
alarmed at the peeping curiosity of the children who sur- 
rounded it. When this business was finished, it was 
taken and set down upon an open part of the shore, 
where it immediately began to waddle towards the water, 
with the whole leg and foot extended on the ground ; 
and OS soon as it reached its beloved element, it flapped 
its wings, darted through the surge, dived, aiid disap> 
pen red. 



THE BLACK Kt UXEMOT. 

CKEEHLjUirD DOTE, SEA-TUBIXE, OB TIZTK 

(CUtfmha* GryUt, Lia^-Le pdit GmOUmet wot> BiC) , 

The length of the Blad GniDeniot Is about (aartem 
tndiei, breadth hrenty-two, and its veight fourteen 
ounces. The bill a black, slender sh^ied, and pointed ; 
the upper mandible slightly bent at the point: the inside 
of the month red. The whole plumage is sleet and 
glossy, and of a sooty-coloored black, excepting a lai^ 
patch of white on the coverts of each wing: its fathers 
appear all unwebhed, and look like sUky hair : the I^s 
and feet are red : clavs black. In some of this ^>ecies 
the whole plumage is black ; in others the lesser qnills 
are ttjtped with white ; and all those that remain in the 
northern climates are said to turn white in winter. 

These birds are found in great numbers in the North 
Sea, in Greenland, Iceland, Spttzbergen, and the Ferro 
Iklei, iind when the winter sets in, they migrate southward 
along the shores of Scotland and England, where some 
. remaia and breed. The ncEt is made 
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deep crerices of the rocks which overhang the eea : the 
eggs are of a grey colour : some orDithologista assert that 
tlie female laya only one, others that she lays two. They 
commonly fly in pairs, and so low that they nuBe the sur- 
face of the sea by the flapping of their narrow wrngs. 

The Grecnlanders eat the flesh of tint bird, and use 
its skin for cloathing, and the legs as a bait ibr their fish- 
ing lines. Ray, Alhin, Willoughhy, and Edwards have 
named it the Greenland Dove, or Sea Turtle. In the 
Orkney Islands it is called the Tystc. 

The foregoing figure was taken from a drawing pre- 
sented to the author. 

THE SPOTTED GUILLEMOT. 

This is a variety of the last species, which the author 
has not seen. It is thus described by Latham ; — *• In 
this the plumage is in patches of white and block on the 
upper parts, and all beneath white. In Brunnich's bu^ 
the belly was spoiled block and white : he supposed it to 
be a bird of the first year." 

Latham enumerates several other varieUes of this genus 
of birds, but as they have not been observed to visit the 
British Isles, they do not come within the scope of this 
work. There are, however, others which are occasional- 
ly met with in this country, but whether the differences 
may not be owing to age or sex, is not yet ascertained. 
One of these, presented in October, 1802, by the Rev. 
H. Cotes, of Bcdlington, differed from the Lesser Guil- 
lemot in its bill's being much shorter, measuring only 
about an inch and a half on the ridge of the upper man- 
dible, and in having the hinder part of the head sur- 
rounded by a continuation of the white feathers which 
cover the cheeks, but mixed with dusky spots. 
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The Great Diver weighs about sixteen pounds ; mea- 
sures three feet sis inches in length, and four feet eight 
in breadth. The biU is black, four inches and a half 
long, and strongly formed : the head is of a deep black, 
glossed with green and purple reflections : the neck ap- 
pears as if wrapped obliquely round with a bandage of 
the same colours as the bead; the feathers in the spaces 
between are white, streaked down the middle with nar- 
row black lines ; the sides of the breast are marked in the 
same manner: the whole of the upper ports are black, 
spotted with white : the spots on the scapulars are the 
lai'gest, and of an oblong square shape, placed in rows, 
two on the end of each feather ; the under parts are 
i : quills and tail black. The female is less than the 
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ntate* std ^^fx wfaole npper plumage incGnes mtne to 
blown. Hot vaitx parts are of a dirty white, and the 
bukda^ OQ ber neck* and tlie spots on her body are not 
w distinct 

TtliA s(MciBB of tlB Omr addcn ndti die Britiah 
sboK«* except in Toy sereK wintECk InAe ™mwy»- 
K[Mijn it inhabits the oordx of Eozape, and die antic 
ctMttts* a»lar as die m^ Ob indie 1 
and Hudson's Bay in yorth Americar and is o 
the intennediate dicaiy coontries in the a 
XhflT sekiom oniC die seRf or ace «" ml«i«l^ ^^ffp^ at 
tttB hi' i f " P ng ^witmi, when* fiir the pnpoMS of ontioB 
and inoibstian, dier Rpairiit the freiKwat^ lakes in die 
Feno lalesi S^dcdx^en* Tfrjiiniij Greenlaiid« jtr. on die 
Acres and snail iaios a£ which cfaer mab dieir ne^ and 
rear disr yoim^ The fianale is said, to lay only tvo 
eggs* which are of a dirty white or Ame admr: what 
die qoin her nest, aheffies vuy h^i^ andoa ItaiBtMiti 
darts down upon it in an ahfiinie dimti(fli> 

Thenadres of stnoeof die nortfaan comitiies dress or 
tan the skins of these birds, as weQ as those of serand 
ooier water-fiiwla, and moke i^""" incn '■^p«j pejices, and 
tiififT wsnn gp^incnXs^ 

The Gsn^oing figore was takipi ^xax a atn^dipea- 
BKnaidie^ycti&ii 
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THE IMBER. 

GREAT DOUCKBIt, OH EMBEIIGOOSE. 

(Columbus Immer, Lin,> — Le Grand Plongeon, BuC) 

The Imber mensures from tlie tip of the beak to the 
end ot the tail nearly three feet, and from tip to tip of 
the wings three feet eight inches. The bill is four inches 
and a quarter long, and of a darlc horn colour. The up- 
per ports of the plumage are dark brown, each feather on 
the back and wings edged with light brownish ash : the 
front and crown of the head, andlnndcrpart of thenecfc 
arc slightly broken with spots of tlie same light brownish 
ash-colour : the cheeks and sides of the neck, to the 
breast, are speckled with brown ; near to the lower part 
of the neck the brown colour spreads forward towards 
the front, which, as well as the throat, is white : the 
breast and belly arc also of a glossy white : vent mottled 
with brown. The quills and tail are dusky, but the fea- 
thers on the latter are edged with dirty white : the legs 
Ere of a dark dingy load colour. The plumage of the 
female is less distinct in its colours, being nearly of a dull 
brown on the upper parts, and dull white beneath. 

This species is of nearly the same manners and habiis 
as the last : they are both excellent divers and fishers, 
and are inhabitants of the same northern countries; but 
this is oftener met with farther southward, towards Scot- 
land and its numerous adjacent isles. It is also spread 
more abroad in other countries, both in Europe, Asia, 
and America.* Latham describes it as being common 

* A line tppvlmen was prcsGntcd \rj Admiral Button, nlien goicrnur 
of N««ruundlund, to Mr Tunslnll. 
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in Switzerland, where it is known by the name of Fluder. 
He says, " it makes its nest among the reeds and flags, 
and places it in the water ; so that it is continually wet, 
as in some of the Grebe genus. It utters a loud shrill 
cry." He adds that it is " sometimes taken twenty yards 
deep under water, viz. with a net or iron hook baited 

I with a fish :" and Buffon also asserts, that *' it dives to 
Tery great depths, and swims under water to the distance 

I itfan hundred paces without ascending to takebreatik 

F a portion of air included in its dilated wind-pipe supp] 

[, its respiration during this interval." 
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THE LESSER IMBER. 



' BiXL black and liorn colour, tinged with blue, tliree 
inches long, pointed and slender : nostrils very near the 
base: tongue pointed : ci-own of tlie head, and back of 
the neck, mouse-colour : iridcs brown : scapulars, bock, 
rump, tail, and wings, black, edged with grey : quill fea- 
thers black : tail very short and rounded. The whole 
under aile of the body, from tho throat to the tail, silvci-y 
white, except a brown bar whicli crosses the vent : inner 
coverts of the wings while : le^ remarkably fiat, and 
placed close to the tail ; they are black and grey, with a 
blue tinge : the feet are very large, webs entire and flesh 
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colour. Length two feel one inch j extent of the wings 
three feet two inches : weight three pounds eight ounces. 
This bird was shot on Windermere Lake, in Westmore^ 
land, in December, 179*." 

This work ia indebted for the above drawing and 
scription, to Geo. Strickland, Esq. of Ripon, who further 
adds, — " As this species of the Colymbus much resembles 
the Imber in the colour of its plumage, I have given it 
the name of the Lesser Imber, as in weight and size it is 
one third less. I have not met with any description of 
it, and the specimen now in my possession is the oi 
one 1 have seen." 



ces. 




THE FIRST SPECKLED DIVER. 



(Golymbus stellattts, Lin. — Le petit Plongeon, Buff.) 1 

This species generally weighs about two pounds and a 
half, and somewhat exceeds two feet in len^h, and three 
and a half in breadth. The bill is three inches long, of 
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a ligbt colour, and has rather a cast upwards : the crown 
of the head and tlie upper parts of the body are dusky, 
iaclining to grey ; and, excepting the hinder part of the 
neck, lesser coverts and quills, which are plain, the rest 
of the plumage is speckled all over with small white spots ; 
those on the scapulars and middle wing coverts are the 
largest, and marked more distinctly on the margins of 
eadi feather, near to their tips. The fore part of the 
neck is of an ash colour: checks, chin, throat, and un- 
der parts, of a glossy white : tail tipped with white : legs 
and toes dusky j webs pale. 

The natural habits of the Speckled Diver are much 
the same as those of the kinds before described, but it 
seems still more to shun the rigours of the north, and 
remains longer in the temperate climates. In the winter 
season it keeps its route southward, and is then met with 
in the Baltic, the German ocean, and on various parts 
of the British shores. In the apring it retires northward 
to the lakes of the continent, and the islands within the 
arctic circle, to breed and rear its young. The female 
makes her nest in the grass, near the edge of the water, 
and lays two eggs of a longish oval shape, larger than 
those of a Hen : they are of a dingy stone colour, spotted 
with black. 

The foregoing figure was done from a stuffed specimen. 



< 




THE SECOND SPECKLED DIVER. 



Tbe length of this bird, to the end of the tail, is t 
feet four inches, and rather more to the end of the longest 
or outside toe ; the extended wings are three feet four 
inches, from tip to tip ; and it weighs three pounds and a 
ijuarter. The biU, from tbe tip to the brow, is two inches 
and an eighth, and a little more than three inches to the 
corners of the mouth : both mandibles are white, faintly 
blushed with a livid or purple cast, except on the ridge 
of the upper one, where it is of a dark horn colour, fa- 
ding off lighter towards the tip, which is entirely white : 
the irides are of a clear brown. The head and hinder 
part of the neck have a hoary dark ash-coloured appear- 
ance, at a little distance, but on a nearer view, the feathers 
on the crown and brow, which are very small, are dark 
in the middle, and distincllyedged with lightgrey: those 
from the nape downwards are larger, but the edges are 
less defined. The sides of the mouth, about the eyes, 
also the checks and throat, are white, but are partially 
dulled or freckled by a mixture of numerous small 
brownish ash-coloured spots : the fore part of the neck is 
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* darkened with closer set and larger spots, inclining more 
to brown. All the upper parts of tlie plumoge arc of a 
deep or black brown, and except the greater coverts and 
the quills, arc speckled all over with oblong oval white 
spots, placed on the side of each feather, near tlie tip. 
The whole under side of the body is white, but crossed 
by s brown bur at the vent. The tail is brown, very 
short, and of a rounded or fan-shape : the legs on the in- 
aides, down the shins, and on the edges behind, are 
white : the middle of the webs, the two inner toes, and 
the termmating joint of the outer one, together with all 
the nails, are the same : all the other parts of the legs 
and feet arc dusky. 

A pair of these birds were shot on the Tyne, at New- 
casde, in the month of January, by Mr Pollock. They 
differed somewhat from the preceding species, but very 
little, excepting in weight, from each other. This figure 
and description were taken from the larger bird. The 
smaller, which probably was the female, wcighetl only 
two pounds and a half. Although a particular chapter 
has been allotted to these birds, the author docs not sup- 
pose them to be a distinct species from the preceding, 
which was probably a very old female. 
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THE RED-THROATED DIVER. 

RED-THROATED LOON, OR EAIN GOOSB. 
fColt/mhis seplentrionalU, Lin. — Le Plongeon 5 gorge n 

'■) 

This bird measures three feet five inches in I 
two feet to the end of the tail, and four inches more 1 
the end of the toes, and weighs nearly three ponn^ 
The bill is dark coloured, and less than that of t 
Speckled Diver ; the iridos reddish : the liead, chin, a 
sides of the neck arc of a spodess or plain dusty lead-colour- 
ed blue : the upper fore part of the neck, to the throat, 
h of a deep red bay : the hinder part of the neck from 
the nape towards the shoulders and sides of the breast, is 
streaked downwards with dusky and white, and formed 
into curious ridges, by the white edges and tips of the 
feathers standing outwards. The upper parts of the plu- 
mage in some specimens are of a greyish dusky colour, 
in others of a shining deep brown, and in both thinly 
sprinkled all over with white spots, which on the coverts 
and scapulars assume a more streaked or lengthened 
form : the under parts are white : the legs the same as 
those of the preceding species. The male and female 
are nearly alike in their plumage. 
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This species inhabits the some cold countries as the 
other Divers, and its manners and habits do not difier 
from theirs j but it is of a more Uvely character, and has 
a more sprightly appearance tiian any of the preceding 
kinds : also, like the rest of the genus, it is driven, in 
severe winters, from the northern to more southern climes* 
I'hey breed, and are common in Greenland, Hudson's 
Bay, Iceland, the Shetland and Orkney Isles, &c. The 
female makes her nest, which is composed of nioss and 
herbage, hned with a litdc of her own down, on the very 
edge of the shore: she lays two eggs, which are nearly 
of the size of those of a hen, but of a longer shape, and 
of a dingy bluish white, thinly marked with dusky spots. 
They live in pairs with inconceivable aSection, run swiftly 
upon the water, dive immediately, but are very aukward 
upon the land, from which they rise with great difficulty. 
Tlicir flight, however, when once on the wing, is both 
Mrong and swift : they rise to a groat height, making at 
intervals a disagreeable croaking, or a loud howling cry. 

THE BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 

(Cdymhus Arctkus, Lin-— ie Lumtne, ou petit Plongeon rfe 

la Mer du Nord, BuS.) 

This bird is somewhat bigger than the Red-throated 
Diver, and differs from it in its plumage j but in every 
other respect they are very much alike. The fore parts 
of the head, the throat, and front of the neck, are black, 
changing in difierent lights to glossy purple or green : 
on the sides of the neck this long black patch is bor- 
dered by a stripe of black and white oblong spots, point- 
ing downwards, and falling over each side of the breast. 
The hinder part of the head and neck are ash-coloured; 
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upper parts of the plumage black, marked on the scapulars 
with square white spots, and on the wing coverts with 
smalier round ones: the under parts are white: quills 
dusky : tail black : legs dark, and reddish on the inside. 

The Black- throated Diver, like the preceding, is com- 
mon in all the Arctic regions, and but rarely visits Eng- 
land. It has the same disagreeable cries, which, in both 
kinds, are believed by the natives of Norway, the Orkney 
Isles, &c. to forebode heavy rains or bad weather. Their 
skins are dressed, antl made into cap9, hoods, &c. and 
are much esteemed as a covering for the head and breast, 
in tlic rigorous climates in which these birds are found) 
the great thickness of the feathers rendering them very 
fit for that purpose. 

By many naturalists it is thought that this differs 
the former bird in sex only." 



* A Kri luppoud lo be oT tbis speaiei, iru oiugbt m th« moBlh 
March, in ■ pool neni Dulcesfield^ Norlbumbertaad, and presented 
author, by Mr Thomas Cravhall : it wanted the black patch 
throat; its tail, like the First Grey Speckled Diver's, was U'pped with 
white, and its legs were marked like those of the Eecocd. Il measured 
two feet two inches from the bill to the tail. 



Bill of 





BiBDs of this genus have straight, slender-shaped, and 
pointed bills: nostrils linear : tongue slender and sharp: 
their legs are small, the webs deeply scalloped from the 
toe ends to the middle, and the back toe small : the wings 
are very long, and the tail forked," These birds con- 
tinae long on the wing, and, in their quick and circling 
evolutions, they rise and sink in ihc air, or g 
near the surface of the waters, sometimes snapping at the 
insects in their way, or, suddenly checking their course, 
darting down upon their finny prey, which they swallow 
in the ascent, without delaying their progress. Their 
common residence is the sea-shores, or the mouths of 
large rivers, whose courses, however, they sometimes 
traverse nearly to their rise. They also visit loughs and 
lakes very distant from the ocean, and likewise make ex- 
cursions a long W!^ out to sea. They congregate in large 
flocks, but particularly in thebreeding season, when they 
are more than usually restless, wheeling and redoubling 
their varied flight high in the air, and uttering their loud 
screams in clamorous confusion. Some of the species 
are described as breeding on the shores, and depositing 
dieir two eggs upon the bare rock ; others lay three or 
four ^gs in a hole made in the dry sand ; and some 
kinds nestle among the reeds and rushes in the marshy 
borders of the lakes which they frequent. The young 
ones keep the nest a good while after they have been 
hatched, not ofiering to leave it until dieir wings have 
attained sufficient length and strength to enable them to 
fly with ease and safety. 

* In Ihc fouKg of wine tpcciei. ihc luli arc ncti]; ewa al Uic vndt 



Ooti^adv MBg^ueU oat HAM tas-wai 
vffOaa n ttnmm. vtsj pvE of &e wt^i. 
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THE COMMON TERK. 

CHEAT TX:BK, KISVEW. Ofi S1U«WAI1AV. 

fSUma Hitundo, Lin — Z^ gratuU ffironddit de ibr, 

BdE) 

This bird tncasares above fouitecn iocfaes in ioigtfa, 
tbiltj' la breadth, and weighs more than ibor oancs. 
The biU u of a ciim»n colour, tipped with blad:, sDd 
about two itidies and a quailer in loiglh: the head ia 
capped with a loogith black patdi, wliidi eitends over 
the ej'Cff and Olds in apoiotbdowthenapeof thenedc: 
tlie throat* cbeeka, nedc, and the wb<de of the vaAa 
parts Mxe white : the tail, which is long, and greatly 
forked, is ako white, except the two ooiside feathers, 
whidi arc black- on their exterior webs ; bnt in flying 
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tliese forks are frequently closed so as to look like a single 
feather. The upper part of the plumage is of a fine pale 
lead colour : the quUls are of a deqicr cast, the outside 
ones the darkest: the legs and feet red. 

The female, it ia said, forms her nest in the moss or 
long coarse grass, near the lake, and lays three or four 
eggs of a dull olive colour, marked with different sized 
black spots at the thicker end : it is added, that she 
covers them only during the uight, or in the day when 
it rains j at all other times she leaves tlie hatching of 
them to the heat of the sun. 

This clean-looking bird is pretty common in the sum- 
mer months on the sea-coasts, rivers, and lakes of the 
British Isles, and is also met ivith in various parts of 
Euri^c, Asia, and America. It migrates southward to 
the Mediterranean, and to the Madeira and Canary Isles, 
and northward as foi- as Spitzhergen and Greenland. 
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THE LESSER TERN, 

OR, LESSEK SEA-SWALLOW. 

K^Sterna minula, Lio. — La petite Hirmdelle de Met, BuCJ 

The Lesser Tem measures about eight inches 
length, and ntneteeii in breadth, and weiglia a little more 
than two ounces. It looks like the former species in mi- 
niature ; is equally, if not more delicately elegant in its 
plnmagc and general appearance, and its manners and 
habits arc much the same ; but it is not nearly so nume- 
rous, or so widely dispersed. It differs from the Com- 
mon Tern in baring the black patch on its head divided 
by a white line on the front of its brow, and over each 
eye, in the tail being wholly white, and, in proportion 
the size of the bird, much shorter or less forked, and 
the bill and the feet being more inclined to orange or 
yellow. Nothing can exceed the clean, clear, and glossy 
whiteness of its close-set feathers on the under parts of 
the body ; but the upper plumage is of a plain sober lead- 
coloured grey. The egg is an inch and a half in length, 
of a dirty yellowish browD, dashed all over with reddish 
blotches. 
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This bird is met with in the summer months about 
the Baltic, in some parts of Russia, the river Irtisli in 
Siberia, the Black and Caspian Sens, and in America 
near New York, &c. In Belon's time " the fishermen 
floated B cross of wood, in the middle of which was 
fastened a small fish for a bait, with limed twigs stuck to 
the four corners, on which tbe bird darting, was en- 
tangled by the wings." 



THE BLACK TERN. 



I 



( Sterna Jlsiipedet, Lin. — L'Epouvantail, Buff.) 

Tiiis bird measures about ten inches in length, and 
twcnty-four in breadth, and weighs about two ounces 
and a half. The bill, head, neck, breast, and belly, are 
a dull black : back, wings, and tail, a deep ash colour : 
Tent, and the exterior feather on each side of its sharp 
forked tail, white ; and in the male there is a white spot 
on.tlie throat. The legs and feet are a dusky red, the 
webs much depressed in the middle. 

Tlic Black Tern is of a size between that of the last 
two. Like them it frequents the sea-shores in summer; 
but its habits and manners are somewhat diSbrent: it 
has 8 shriller cry, does not associate with them, and 
seems rather to prefer the rivers, fens, marshes, and lakes 
inland, to the sea. It breeds and rears its young among 
the reeds and rushes in the former places, and is said to 
lay three or four eggs of a dirty greenish colour, spotted 
and encircled about the middle with black. It feeds on 
beetles, maggots, and other insects, as weii as on small 



fishes i and, like the rest of the 



genuf 



1 very noisy. 
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clamorous, and restless. Voyagers and ornithologists 
say it is met with iu Hudson's Bay, Newfoiindlond, and 
Iceland} and that it is common in Sibeiia, and the uit 
lakes in the deseits qf Tartary. 




THE SANDWICH TERN. 

( Sandvicencis, Latham.^ 

A PAia of these birds, male and female, were shot on 
Fthe Fern Islands, on the coast of North umberland> in 
I July, 1802, from the former of which this figure was 
\ taken." Tlicy measured two feet nine inches from tip 
I to tip of the wings ; the bills were tipped with yellow : the 
I black feathers which capped and adorned their heads 
I were elongated behind, forming a kind of peaked crest, 
r which overhung the nape and hinder part of the neck : 

* These birds, as weO as specimeits o( neatly the whole of the differvut 
[ ikinds which breed on ihc Fein Iiles, vexe, after great irouble and risk, 
it there, eipreBBl; for the use of Uiis vtork, lij Mtjoi Shore and 
[dculeluuit Henry Forsler Gibson, of the ilb dragoons : and ihe author 
is opportutiily of e^ipresiiig the liigh aense of gratitude he feeU 
o those gentlemen, for the facilities they liuve j;ivcn <o his labours. 
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the ftathers of the fore part of the neck and breast, when 
ruffled up, appeared delicately and faintly blushed with 
red. In otlier respects they corresponded so nearly with 
Mr Latham's accurate description, that to attempt giving 
any other is needless, — " Length eighteen inches: bill 
two inches ; colour black, with the tip horn colour : 
tongue half the length of the bill: irides hazel: fore- 
head, crown, hind head, and sides above the eyes, block : 
the rest of the head, neck, under parts of the body and 
tail white ; the back and winga pale hoary lead colour : 
the fii-st five quills hoary black, the inner webs deeply 
margined with white f the sixth like the others, but much 
paler: the rest of the quills like the back : the tail is 
forked, the outer feathers six inches and a quarter in 
length; the wings reach beyond it: legs and claws black : 
the under part of the feet dusky red." *' Some specimens 
have the top of the head dotted with white." " In 
young birds the upper parts are much clouded with 
brown ; and the whole of the top of the head greatly 
nuKed with white : but this is not peculiar, as the young 
of other Terns with black heads are in the same state." 
" It is pretty common on the Suffolk and Keutish coasts 
in the summer months, breeds there in the month of 
June, is supposed to lay its eggs upon the rocks, and to 
hatch thcDi about the middle of July." He adds, 
<* Whether these birds only visit us at uncertain seasons, 
or have hitherto passed unnoticed among other Terns, 
we know not ; but believe that this has not yet been re- 
corded as a British species." ** They generally make 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of Uomney in 
Kent, about the middle of April, and take their depar- 
ture in the beginning of September." 
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(Sterna niFoia, Lin—— Zd Gvifiitt, BiiE) 

Latham says this bird is in *• length eWen inches" 
and a half. Bill dusky : back part of the head and nape 
black, edged nith rufous brown : the ere half surround- 
ed St the back part with a black crescent : the rest of the 
head, neck, and under parts, white : back and wings <£ 
a bluish brown, the moi^os of the fealh«s paler : tfafi^ 
outward part of the wing more inclined to blue gi 
the wings exceed the tail in length ; the last very littl 
forked: legs dusky brown." He adds, " This by a 
thors has been considered as a ^>ecies, but is, no doubl 
a young bird merely of the Sandwich Tern." 

BuSbn gives a figure, and describes this bird a 
mon on the coast of Flcardj, and frequently seen flyiii| 
on the rivers Seine and Loire : that it is of a middle si 
between the Greater and Lesser Tern, but differs from 
them in some particulars in its habits and eeconomy, viz. : 
that it feeds more upon insects, flies, &c., is not so cla- 
morous as the Greater Tem, does not lay its eggs on the 
naked sand, but makes its nest in the marshes with a few 
dried herbs, in atufl of grass or moss, in some insulated 
hillock, and that it sits upon its e^s closely (generally 
three in nuiobcr} till the young are hatched. 
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THE BROWN TERN. 

*f Sterna nigra, Liu. — Sterna Fusca, Ray. — Brown Tern, 
VfiHoughby.—Broten GuU, Penuant.) 

*' The whole under side white j the upper brown; the 
wings partly brown, partly aeh-colour : the head black; 
the tail not forked. These birds fly in companies." 

This abort and imperfect account is all that ornitho- 
logists have been enabled to give of this doubtful species, 
which has found its way into notice merely from the 
communication of Mr Johnson" to Mr Ray, copied by 
tlie latter into his Synopsis of Birds, &c. 

* Mr R. JahnsoD, Ibe coTTeipanilaat, rriend, and usislBDE of tlie im- 
morwl Ray, was vicar of Brignal in Yorkshire. Ha died ihere on the 
.Tth af Ub7, 1695, aged G6 yetn. 
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07 THEGCU^ 

Tsnr biS i^ iaaag sid icni^iCy bur 'oeat 
AejMmt: Ae mMtrik arc ggryiom, ahimr^ ami 
V Mit ate ^bcni 31 tiie nicfafle; die lotvor BiBufifafe 
iwgTifiy piQflinMnee ^b die waAa mbt^ wUdk 
iiimsitowsMby flirf fenoskftdor die DtmeDeisft iicde 
Tlie iMcijr ii €i0edkeii wdJt st gretf f^ i iinirrij eC 



iMig ii^sng^ give dese birdt aa i|nw JiwTf cf baft. 




nJ^i'ii above dte Iob<»; lecf iPiAbcd, 
ififiAtrf y and Tery imalL 

Ikiy k naaoeiCfaiif &pened cfver eftrj qataner of Ae 
kuMyini worid^aikdkmetwidk^atceitaiiiiscaaoBsmaoae 
pavUy ID focli moldtiidesy datdie wiiofe wrfiwecf Ae 
grtmod n eoirered widi diexr dm^ : and dier egp are 
l^atbered by die mhabitanU in pro£giaas {pamada^ 
They aaaeaiUe togpedicr in a kind of strag^i^ wixjtd 
HodiBf ccwMHtiitg of ^arioos Idndsy and greadj aiEioi 
the beadi bjr dittr irregolar moreiDciitSy whilit didr 
thrill trim m daadfiwd bj die soiae of die wares, or 
neailjr droimcd in die roaringi of die forge. Tbqr oo 
ea(rfoiiaBjr tdte a wide range oircr die ocean, and are met 
widi bjr nafigalori many leagues distant fiiom the land. 
Their phtmagef wbidi in eadi indiTidoal of the species 
raries widi its age^* is clean and agreeable, bot 



* f l«f»Sf tlMT eonfutUm wbidi hm MtUea amoDg aatbors and nonien- 
tUiof^ tirtfpiCtitig IhU numerous tribe of birds. 
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carriage and gait arc ungraceful, and their character is 
stigmatised as cowardly, cruel, lazy, thievish, and vora- 
cious J for which reason they have by some been called 
the Vulture of the sea: and it is certain J?though this 
trait is not peculiar to themTJ that the stronger will 
rob the weaker kinds, and that they are all greedy and 
gluttonous, almost indiscriminately devouring whatever 
comes in their way, whether of fresh or putrid substances, 
until they are obliged to diagorge their overloaded ato- 
machs. On the contrary, they are able to endure hunger 
a long while ; Buffon mentionE one that lived nine days 
without tasting food. 

Some ornithologists divide diis genus of birds into two 
kinds, calling the larger Gulls, and the lesser Mews, and 
class with the former kind those which measure eighteen 
or twenty inches from the point of the bill to the end of 
tile tail; and with the latter all tliose which are of less 
dimensions. The larger kinds are not so common in the 
warm, as they are in the cold climates, where they re- 
main to breed and roar their young, feeding chiefly upon 
the rotting carcases of dead whales, &c. which they find 
floating on the sea, among the ice, or driven on shore by 
the winds and waves ; and many are said to remain In 
the dreary regions of ice and snow during the winter, 
the extreme severity of which does not compel them all 
to quit their native climes. 

In the temperate and cultivated countries they occa- 
sionally leave the shores, and make excursions mland, 
tempted probably to search for a change of food, such as 
worms, slugs, Sec. and of these they find, for a time, an 
abundant supply on the downs and pastures which they 
visit. The jelly-like substance which is sometimes met 
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with in the Selds, and known by the name of star-'Sietf 
U beliered to be the remains of half-digested wmns, &c. 
which they have diKbarged from their over-Jt 



THE BLACK-BACKED GULL, 

OR, GREAT BLACK AND WHITE GULI. 
(Lartu marintii, Ua. — Le Gotland noir, Bu£) 



This species, which is the largest of the tribe, measi 
twenty-nine inches in length, and five feet nine inches in 
breadth, and weighs nearly five pounds. The bill is pale 
yellow, very firm, strong, and thick, and nearly four 
inches long from the tip to the comers of the mouth : the 
projecting angle on the Uywer mandible is red, or orange, 
with a black spot in the middle, on each side : the irides 
are yellow, and the edges of the eye-lids orange. The 
upper part of the back and wings is black : all the ol 
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e white : 



pnrtB or iu pliimngc, And llio tips of tlio rjUillB b: 
iIm Icgi paid llcili colour. 

(lulli of tliiN ipccici nrc common In tlic northern pnrti 
of Kumpc, ttiD rocky Ulca of Ht^ North Son, and in 
GrcGnlund, but nrc only tlilnly ncnttcrcd on th(t constH of 
England, wlicro tlioy, howi^vcr, lonictbnei remain to 
broud on tho liighcit rlifiii wliich ovorhnng the Rca : theCt 
cggN nrc o(n round ahnpc, of n dark olive colour, ihtnly 
marked with dititky ipolo, and r|Uito black nt tho thicker 
end. Ilicir cry of kac, kac, knc, quickly rqicntctl, is 
roughly honrio and illiagrccablo. 

Mr I'cnnant inyn, «* I linvo scon on tho coast of An^^lc- 
Hcn n bird ihnt ngreoH in nil rcipccti wiili this, except in 
■izo, in wanting ttio black Hput on the bill, and in tho 
colour of thu legs, which in this arc of n bright yellow: 
llin extent of the wings ii only four feot five: thu longllt 
only twonty-two inches : tlio weight ono pound and a half. 
This upccioB, or perhaps variety, (for I dure not nsicrt 
which) rnroblos far from tho sen, and liai been shot ot 
UulUlrodc, ill Middlesex." One of this sort wni shot by 
Mr Latham on the Thames, near Dortford, and moa- 
■iiml firll two tret in length. 
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THE HERRING GCLL 

The we^ht of this txid cxr r rih dtirtr oonees ; Ae 
leogik k about twentv-three inches, and the htmMi 
fifty-two. The qwt OQ the anguhr nob of the mider 
mandible is deep orange ; the rest of the biD jAmz 
irides pak yeDow ; edges of the eje-Iids red. The baek 
and wing coTerts are of a dark bluish ash ooloiir: die 
first five qaiDs in most spedmeoA are Ua^ on die opper 
parts, and have eadi a roondish white qwt on the outer 
webs near the tips ; others are marked d ifle ra itly on the 
qaiDs : legs pale flesh coloor. The bade and wtf^ of 
some of this species, which are soj^Kised to'be the yomig 
not arrived at fall plamage, are ash-cokmred, spotted 
with brown : the old ones are said to tarn quite white. 

The haunts, manners, and habits, as well as the gene- 
ral appearance of this Gull, are very similar to those of 
the preceding species, but this is much more common on 
the British shores : they make their nests of dry grass 
on the projecting ledges of the rocks, and lay three eggs 
of a dull whitish colour, spotted with black. They have 
obtained their name from pursuing the shoals of herrings, 
and preying upon those fish. Fishermen describe them 
as the constant, bold, intruding attendants on 4heir nets, 
from which they find it difficult to drive them away. 
This species, like the preceding, is met with in die cold 
northern seas, but has been observed to wander farther 
into southern climates. 

Naturalists are divided in their opinions respecting the 
Black-backed Gull, the Herring Gull, and the Wagel : 
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it in by some suspected that they are nil of one speciea, 
and that the difference in their appearance is owing 
merely to their age and sex. This, as well as much more 
respecting the Gull tribe, remains to be determined by 
Turther invcsligation. The Glaucous Gull of Pennant 
and Latham, which they do not consider as a British 
bird, culled by the Dutch liurgernteister, or Burgomaster, 
and figured in the Planches linlumineet under tlie name 
(ioiland cefidrie, ia also one of the number involved in 
the some doubt, and is probably not a species distinct 
from the Herring Gull ; and Liitham has the snmL- doubt 
respecting the Silvery Gull. 



THE WAG£I- 

CHEAT GHET GULL, GSI5ABD, OB BURGO-MASTEM. 
(Larui tumiu, Lin- — Le Gotland veriS, oti le Gnjanl, 

This Gull is about two feet in length, and fire in 
fcreadtli, and weighs nearly three pounds ; but the ind!- 
[ viduals vary much in their size, some of them being less, 
I Hid others larger than these dimensions. The lull is 
I Mack, scarcely three indies long : the irides dark bine. 
The whole plumage is a mixture of ash-colonrcd brown 
and white. The feathers on the back are dark in the 
middle, with whitish grey edges : the wing coverts near- 
ly the same, but more spotted ; and the under parts of 
tlie body have a much lighter and more mixed appear- 
uice : the quiUg are plain black : the middle tiut feathers 
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the name, but dpped with white, aod crossed with a nai- 
row white bar towards the root or base : the side feather* 
are motded black and white : the legs are of a dirty white, ' 
sometimeB blushed with red. 

Mr Pennant treated of the Wagel as a distinct spedeif 
from an opinion be had formed, <* that the first coloun 
of the irides, of the guiU feathers, and of the tail, are in 
all tnrds permanent." Further observation, however, 
caused him to alter his mind. Other observers say that 
this Gull is the young of the Herring Gull, and that it 
does not change its grey plumage until the fourth year: 





The Common Gull generally measures between six- 
tecD and seventeen inches in length, thirty-six, and some- 
times more, in breadth, nnd weighs about one pound. 
The bill ia pale yellow, tinged with green,* and an inch 
and three-quarters long: irideshnzel: edges of the eye- 
lids red : the upper part of the head and cheeks, and the 
hinder part and sides of the neck are streaked with du^ky 
spots : the back, scapulars, and wings are of s fine paJe 
bluish grey : the throat, rump, tail, and all the under 
parts are pure white: the first two quiUs are black, with 
a pretty large white spot near the tips j the next four are 
tipped with black, and tlie secondaries largely with white ; 



' BuHbn saji, the bluish bill and fcut, always obsertabia i 
ought to (listinguiih it from every other, in which the feet 
of > flesh colour, more or leu TerEiiillion or litid. 
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the legs are greenish, or a dirty white. This is nearly 
the description of an individual specimen ; but from the 
nnmber which the author has examined, it is certain that 
these birds vary in the markings of the head, quills, tail, 
and in the colour of the bills and feet, hardly two of 
them being found exactly alike. Some have the head 
quite white j some the quills plain black at the ends [ 
others the tail tipped with black, and the feet blushed 
with red, green, or blue. Their plumage and look al- 
together is X'ery clean and agreeable. 

The habits and manners of this species arc much the 
same as those of the rest of the genus : they are spread 
all over the globe, and are the most common and nume- 
rous of all the Gulls which frequent the British shores. 
ITiey breed on the rocky cliffs ; and lay two eggs, nearly 
of the size of those of a Hen, of an olive brown colour, 
marked with dark reddish blotches, or irregular spots. 
At the mouths of the larger rivers, they are seen in num- 
bers, picking up the animal substances which are cast on 
shore, or come Soating down with the ebbing tide: for 
this kind of food tbey watch with a quick eye, and It is 
curious to observe how such as are near the breakers will 
mount upon the surface of tlic water, and run splashing 
towards the summit of the wave to catch the object of 
their pursuit. This species also, at particular seasons, 
resorts to the inland parts of the country to feed upon 
worms, &c 

Some persons who live near the sea commonly eat this, 
as well as various other kinds of Gulls, which they de- 
scribe as being good food, when they have undergone a 
certain sweetening process before cooking, such as bury- 
ing them in fi'esh mould for a day, or washing them in 
vinegar. 
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THE WINTER GULL. 

WINTEE MEW, OR CODDY MODDT. 
(Larui hyhemat, LiiL — La Mouette ^hyeer, Buff.) 

This generally exceeds the Common Gull in its v 
and admeasurement. Ttie bill is lightish, exc^it at die 
tip, of a slender shape, an d about two inches long : iridES 
hazel. It b marked with oblong dusky spots on the top 
of the head and hinder part of the neck : back and sca- 
pulars pale ash-coloured grey; but these feathers are 
spotted with brown : wing coverts pale brown, edged 
with dingy white ; the first quill is black, the six follow- 
ing more or less black at the ends ; the others tipped 
with white : the tail is crossed with a broad black bar 
near the end : all the other parts of the plumage are 
white : legs bluish dirty white. Mr Pennant asserts that 
this is only a young bird, not a species distinct from the 
Common Gull ; and he also differs from Linnsus in his 
opinion that it is the same as the Lant$ iridadyhis. 
Tarrock. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 

BLACK-CAP, OR PEWIT GULI. '■^li.l-- ' 

ts ridihtndus, Lin. — La Mauelle rieitiea Patios rouget, 
—La Monelle 

This pretty looking bird measures fifteen inches In 
length, and thirty-six in breadth, and weighs about ten 
ounces. The bill is of rather a slender make, and of a 
full red colour : the irides hazel ; edges of the eye-lids 
red : head black ; but in some specimens it inclines to n 
mouse-coloured brown. The back and wings are of a 
delicate pale lead, or ash colour; the neck, tail, and all 
the under parts, pui-e white. The first quills iu the spe- 
cimen from which the above drawing was made, were 
black on the outer webs ; those next them white, and 
black towards their tips : others of the quills were partly 
osh-coloured, and partly white : the legs red. 

The Black-cap Gulls breed on the marshy edges of 
riversi lakes, and fens, in the interior parts of tlie country. 
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The female makes her nest among the reeds and rushes, 
of heath or dried grass, and lays three or four eggs of an 
olive brown colour, blotched over with spots and streaks 
of dull rusty red. As soon as the young are able to ao 
company them, they all retire from those places, and re- 
turn to the sea. 

In former times these birds were looked upon aa valu- 
able property, by the owners of some of the fens and 
morsbcs iji this kingdom, who, every autumn, caused the 
little islets or hafts, in those wastes, to be cleared of the 
reeds and rushes, in order properly to jireparc the spots 
for the reception of the old birds in the spring, to which 
)>laccs at that season they regtdarly returned in great 
flocks to hreed. The young ones were then highly 
esteemed as excellent eating, and on that account were 
caught in great numbers before they were able to fly. 
Six or seven men, equipped for this business, waded 
through the pools, and with long staves drove them to the 
land, against nets placed upon the shores of these hails, 
where they were easily caught by the hand, and put into 
pens ready prepared for their reception. The gentry 
assembled from all parts to see the sport. Dr Plot," in 

• Dr riot desctlbes thom as roming ntiniially " lo ceHam pools m die 
esUte of ihe riglil woriliipful Sir Charles Skrymshpr, Knigbt, to build 
and breed, and la uo other C6t3te but (hat of iliis familj, in or nesr the 
•;aunty, to which thej liave belonged ultra liaininum nenmam, and oercr 
moved from it, though they have changed their station olten."' 'What 
tbo Doctor relates of (be atladimcnt of (hese birds 10 Ilie head of ifatt 
fiunily, of (heir removal lo another spot immedintely on his ilealb, and of 
their returning agaio with the same predilection to his heit, is curioui 
enough, although hordcring very much upon (he tnarvelloUB. Willoiigli- 
hy gives nearly (he same nccoiini, in his eicelleot Ornithology, pulilished 
in 16TG, and computes (he lalu of tJie Iiirdi (o amount to twenlj-fivc 
iwunds per annum. 
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1u8 Kfltitrul HiKtory oF Stnnortliiliirc, publUliciI in IG8C, 
givoB the nbovo imrticiiliirs, luul Nnys that in this manner 
us many havo been cmight in oiio morninf; a>, when boI<I 
nt five shillings per dozen, (iho usunl price Qt that time) 
produced ihc stini of Iwclvo ponmlit ten ahillingxt and 
ihnt in the several drifts on the few luccccdlng dayi of 
this sport, they have been taken !n some years in such 
nbundnnce, tlmt thcJr vahie, according to the above ratc» 
wBi from thirty to Kixty pounds, — n grout sum In tlioso 
days. These were the SfC'GtiUes of which wc read as be- 
ing so plentll\illy provided at the great feasts of tlie an- 
cient nobility and bishops of thiii realm. Altliuugh the 
flesh of these birds is not now cstcemul n daiuly, and 
they arc seldom soufjht after as nn ai-tic)c of food, yet in 
the breeding season, where accommodation niid protec- 
tion are afTorded them, they atil) regularly resort to the 
same old haunts, which liavc been occupied by their kind 
for a long time piml.* The foregoing figure and deRCr!|)- 
tlon were tnken from n specimen shot on Prcstwlck-Car, 
near Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The Lartts Airmlla of LInntcus (Laughing Gull of 
Catcsby, &c.) is by sonic naturalists believed to be nn old 
bird of this species, dilTcring from It only In being ratliev 
larger, and in having the legs black. 

* Tliit U the cuo Willi ttia aorlu wliMi now liroeJ al I^illtilaliurn*, In 
NoriUuuibBiUni}, wliwr« iii«y ani mcdiiiiIvJ at gnM um In vlonring Uia 
•urruuiidlng InuiN uf nuiluiii Iniri'ta, woriiii. olngi. Ac. 
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THE BROWN-HEADED GULL. 

RED-LEGGED CULL, OHPICKMIHE. 

FouB of these birds, two males and two females, were 
shot out of a flock on Prest wick- Car, North umberland^ 
in the middle of May, by Mr John Wingate, of Newcas- 
tle, who favoured the author with a pair : tliey were of 
the same kind as the one described by Dr Heysham in 
I Ills Catalogue of Cumberland Animals, and communi- 
cated by him to Mr Latham. The bill and feet red; 
the edges of the eye-lids the same : inside of the mouth 
reddish orange ; irides hazel. The female, which was 
rather less than the male, weighed about seven ounces, 
and measured fourteen inches in length, and thirty-five 
in breadth : her head and throat were mouse-coloured 
brown, the feathers, in places, very slightly edged or 
fringed with white. The plumage on the head of the 
male was of the same colour, but much more dappled and 
broken with white. In both, the neck, throat, and belly 
were white ; back and scapulars of a line pale blue grey 
colour J middle coverts of the wings light brown, edged 
with greyish white j the exterior webs, and part of the 
interior ones of the first four quills were black ; tail white* 
tipped with black : toes short. 

Dr Heysham says, *' It is clear," from his description, 
*' that it neither agrees with the Tarrock nor the Pewit, 
and it could not be a young bird, as it was killed in June, 
and the ovary contained eggs." This reasoning does not 
appear decisive ; the bird might be old enough to breed, 
although not in perfect plumage, to which some species 
do not attain in less than two or three years : therefore, 
whether it really was the young of the Black-headed^ . 
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Gull, or a distinct species, remainB to be determined by 
further investigation. 

The male of the Brown-lieaded Gull is by some orni- 
thologists called the Kittiwake (the Lams Rissa of Lin- 
nseus] ; but as there is no end of the conjectures, opinions, 
and doubts respecting many of the Gulls, which, from 
the slightest diftbrences of plumage, have, in some in- 
stances, been branched out into new varieties, in thia 
work the descriptions of others have been given in pre- 
ference to making alterations, when the author could not 
with certainty throw any new light upon the subject. 




La petite Mauelte grUe, BrUson. 



Mr Pennant describes this as a variety of the Black- 
headed or Pewit Guil. He says, " It diiFered in having 
the edges of the eye-lids covered with white soft feathers. 
The fore part of the head white ; the space round the 
eyes dusky : from the comer of each eye is a broad dusky 
bar, surrounding the hind part of the head ; behind that 
is another reaching from ear to car: the ends, interior 
and exterior edges of the three fii-st quill feathers, black j 
the ends and interior sides only of tlie two next white ; 
beneath a black bar : the rest, as well as tlie secondaries, 
ash colour." *'In all other respcctsitreseinbled the Com- 
mon Pewit Gull." " The fat was of a deep orange colour." 

The above figure wns taken from a stuffed specimen 
in the Wycliffe museum. 



ick^l 
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THE KITTIWAKE, 

OR, ANNETT. 
(Larus Rissa, Uiiiueub.^ 

The Kittiwnkc measures from fourteen to seventeen 
inches in length, thirty-eight to forty in breadth, nnd 
weighs generally about fourteen ounces. Tlie bill is of 
a greenish yellow : the inside of the mouth and edges of 
the eye-lids are orange : irldes dark : the head, neck, 
under parts and tail, pure white : back and wings a lead 
or ash-colourcil gi-ey : the exterior edge of the fii'st quill 
feather, and the tips of the next four or five are black : 
legs dusky : hinder toe not bigger than a small wart. 
Some specimens of the Kittlwake are described as haviag 
the auriculars tipped with black. 

These birds chiefly haunt the rocky promontories and 
islets on ihe British coasts : they are likewise widely dis- 
persed over the world, parlicidarly in the north, and are 
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met with from Newfoundland to Kamtschatka, as well 
as in all the intermediate parts, and as far north as 
navigators have visited. 

This specimen was shot on one of the Fern Islands 
in July, 1802. 



THE TARROCK. 

(Larus tridactylus, Lin. — La Mouette cendree tachelee, BuJE) 

This bird is somewhat less than the Kittiwake. The 
bill is black, short, and strong : the head, neck, breast, 
bolly, and tail are white, with the exception of the tips 
of ten of tlie middle feathers of the tail, a spot on the 
auriculars,anolherunderthethroat,and a crescent-shaped 
patch on the hinder part of the neck, all of which are 
black: the back and scapulars arc of a bluish grey: lesser 
covertsof the wings deepish brown, edged with grey: some 
of the greater covert feathers are of the same colour, and 
others of plain grey : the outer webs and ends of the first 
four quills, and the tips of the next two, are black} all 
the rest are wholly white: the legs are of a dingy ash, 
colour : the hinder toe, like tliat of the Kittiwake, is onl 
a kind of small, and apparently useless, protuberance. 

The habits and manners of these birds are the si 
those of the Kittiwakc : they are met with in the & 
countries, and at the same breeding places, from Greenr^ 
land to Scotland and its isles. They leave the sea-shores 
in autumn, and spread themselves over the northern ocean, 
making, it is said, the floating isles of ice their chief rest- 
ing places. In the spring they return to the rocky crags 
to breed ; and in the month of June the female lays two 
eggs of a dingy greenish colour, spotted with brown: 
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these as well as tlic flesh of the birds, are held in great 
estimation by the Greenianders, who also use their skins 
for caps and garments. 

After many doubts and surmises respecting the Tar- 
rock, the prevailing opinion among ornithologists is, that 
it is only the Kittiwake not arrived at full age and 
plumage. 

A specimen of this bird, presented by Charles John 
Brandling, Esq. of Gosforth,had not the black spot on the 
throat. The lesser wing coverts were very dark brown; 
theGrstfivcquills were black on the outer webs and tips; 
the tips of llie next two were marked with a black spot ; 
and the two outside leathers of the tail were tipped in 
the same way. 
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THE SKUA GLXL, 

OB BBOWS ecu. 
(Lanu catarracUi, Tin Le GoSamd ina, B 

This stoat GoD is two bet in length, md 1 
four snd fire bom t^ to tip of the extended ini^^ i 
wieigfas about three pomuk. The bill is da^ d 
two indies long, strong, mach boofcal, and sharp at ti 
tip i and, what is singulAT, it h covertid to the n 
with a kind of cere, sometfaing like that of ibe I 
* tribe. The whole upper plumage is of a deep J 
edged with a dull rust colour : the imdcr parts H 
same colours, but lighter; and in some bird*, I 
and throat are dashed or raised with ash grey, i 
the secomlar)' /juills lipped niih white: the tail b white 
at tlic root, the shafts are of the same colour, and the 
wcIm of deep brown : the legs and toes are corered with 
coarse black scales ; the ckws arc strong and booked, the 
inner one more so than tbc rcat. 
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Tills fierce species is met with by navigators in the 
liigli latitudes of both hemispheres, wliere they are much 
more common than in the warm or temperate parts of 
the globe. In Captain Cook's voyages round the world, 
they are often mentioned ; and, from their being nume- 
rous about tlie Falkland Isles, the seamen called them 
Port-Egmont hens. They are also common in Norway, 
Iceland, the Shetland and Ferro Isles, &c. It is said that 
they prey not only upon fish, bnt also upon the lesser 
sorts of water-fowl, and even upon young lambs : this, 
however, is doubted, and, by some of the northern 
islanders, even denied : they on the contrary assert, that 
these birds afford protection to the flocks, by driving 
away the Eagle, which they furiously attack whenever it 
comes within their reach, and on this account tliey are 
highly valued. It is, however, well ascertained that they 
are uncommonly courageous in defence of their own 
young, and that they seize, with the utmost vengeance, 
upon any animal, whether mem or beast, that offers to 
disturb their nests j and it is Eaid also, that ihcy sorae> 
times attack the shepherds eVen while they are watching 
their flocks upon the hills, who are obliged, in their own 
defence, to gu.ird their heads, and to ward off the blows 
of the assailants by holding apointedstick towards them, 
against which they sometimes dash with such force as to 
be killed on the spot. In like manner, they who are 
about to rob their nests, hold a knife, or other sharp in- 
strument, over their heads, upon which the enraged bird 
precipitates, and transfixes itself. They make their nests 
among the dry grass, and, when the young are reared, 
they dispci-se themselves, commonly in pairs, over tlie 
ocean. 

2 o 
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THE BLACK-TOED GULL. 

LABBE, DUNG BIRD, OR BOATSWAIN. 
(Lants Crepidatus, Lin. — Le Stercorare, BuS!) 

This bird measures sixteen inches and a half iit length, 
and three feet Tour inches in breadth, and weighs eleven 
ounces.* The bill is of a lead colour, dark at the point, 
from which to the brow it is littic more than an Inch in 
length : the nostrils are placed near the nail or tip, in a 
kind of cere not much unlike that of the Skua Gull. 
Thfl whole upper and under plumage is dark brown, each 
feather slightly edged and tipped with ferruginous : the 
greater wing coverts, and the first and secondary quills 
are dusky, and more distinctly tipped with rusty spots. 
The tail consists of twelve feathers, the two middle ones 

• This is (be weight giTBn by Mr Pennant. Tbo specimen from 
which tbii Bgure and dcacriptiaD were taken weighed only eight ounces, 
but it wu toy leun. Tt wna shot on tlie Duriiam cout, by Mr John 
Fontar, of NewcMlle, (he firji of Ociol>er, IBOO. 
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longer than the rest ; it is of the same colour as liie 
quills, except at the concealed part of its root, wbich is 
white. The legs are slender, and of a lead colour; the 
thighs and part of the joint, and tlie toes, black 
webs are of the same colour, excepting a small space be- 
tween the first joints of the toes, which is white. 

The black-toed Gull, described by Mr Pennant, 
fers from this in some particulars : he says, " the hi 
and neck are of a dirty white: the hinder part of 
latter plain, the rest marked with oblong dirty spots : the 
breast and belly are white, crossed with numerous dusky 
and yellowish lines : the feathers on the sides and vent 
are bancd transversely with black and white : the back, 
scapulars, coverts of the wings, and tail, are black, beau- 
tifully edged with white or pale rust colour : the shafts 
and tips of the quill feathers arc white : the exterior web, 
and upper half of the interior web, black ; but the lower 
part of the latter white: the tail consists of twelve black 
feathers tipped with white." The male is said to be 
blacker and darker than the female. 

These birds are not common on the British 
nor, although widely dispersed over the face of the oi 
are they numerous any where. They do not exceed the 
Lesser Gulls, or Mews, in size, yet their greater ferocity 
enables them to carry into effect that continual persecu- 
tion which is prompted by their ravenous appetite. As 
Boon as they perceive that one of the Mews has seized a 
prey, they pursue and attack it with the speed and vigour 
of a Hawk, until the harassed bird, through fatigue or 
fear, is compelled to drop or disgorge the object of con- 
tention, which the pursuer catches in the fall, commonly 
before it reaches the water, I>i;>tant observeis Imve 
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supposed this clrt^pirg substance to be the dung of the 
fugitive ; and hence the Black-toetl Gull obtained the 
name of the Dung-bird, 



THE ARCTIC GULL. 

FEASER, OR LONG-TAILED LABBE. 

fLarus parasiticus, Lin. — Le Lahhe a longue queue. Buff.) 

" The length of this species is twenty-one inches: the 
bill is dusky, about an inch and a half long, prettymuch 
hooked at the end, but the straight part is covered with 
a sort of cere. The nostrils are narrow, and placed near 
the end, like the former. In the male the crown of the 
head is black : the back, wings, and tail dusky : but tlie 
lower part of the inner webs of tlie quilI feathers, white; 
the hind part of the neck, and the whole under side of 
the body, white : the tail consists of twelve feathers, the 
two middlemost nearly four inches longer than the others : 
the legs black, small, and scaly." *' The female is entire- 
ly brown ; but of a much paler colour below than above : 
the feathers in the middle of the tail only two inches 
longer than the others. LJnnseus has leparated this 
from its mate, his Lams Parasiticus, and made it a ay- 
nonym to his Larus Catarractes, a lurd ns different from 
this as any other of the whole genus." Pennant, 

The habits and manners of this species are the same as 
those of the last. It pursues the smaller Gulls for the 
purpose of robbing them of their prey, and like the other, 
is called the Dung-bird, from similar groundless notions. 
It is pretty common in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Numbers of them frequent the 
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OF THE PETREL. 



The bills of this genus are straight, except the end, 
which is bent or hooked : the nostrils, for the most part, 
contained in one tube j but in a few specifs they are dis- 
tinct and separate. Legs small, and naked above the 
knees : three toes placed forward, and a spur behind, in- 
stead of a back toe : wings very long and strong. 

These birds are the constant, roving, adventurous in- 
habitants of the ocean j one species or another of them 
is met with by navigators in every climate, and at the 
greatest distances from land. They accm to sport with 
the tempest, and run on foot, swim or fly at pleasure over 
the foaming billows, with amazing velocity.* In flying 
they generally keep so near to the undulating waters, 
that the tips of their wings often beat upon the surface, 
and thereby accelerate their progress. In calm weather 
they float and repose, as it were, on the bosom of the 
ocean. They are seldom seen on shore, and when thoy 
are, it is only in the breeding season, and then merely 
for the purposes of incubation. The females deposit their 
eggs in holes in the ground, or in the deep hidden ca- 
verns and recesses of the roclcs, where they and their 
mates, while employed in rearing their young, are heard 
in croaking, clucking converse, not unlike the unvaried 
hollow sounds of a number of frogs. Tliey are account- 
ed a stupid race of birds, because they seem fearless of 
danger, and suffer themselves to be so nearly approached 
as easily to be shot, or even knocked on the head. In 
the preservation of their young they seem to have only 



* Some species of tiiem >re known to dire also. Ctok'i Voi/agtt. 
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THE FULMAR, 

OR MALLEMOKE. 

(Procellaria glactaUs, Lin. — Le Fulmar, ou Petrel Pu^n 

gris hlanc. Buff.) 

The Fulmar measnres seventeen mohcs in length, and 
weighs about twenty-two ounces. Tlio bill is strongly 
formed, and about two inches long ; the hook or nail of 
tlie upper mandible, and thetruncated termination or tip 
of the under one, are yellow; the other parts of it are of 
a greyish colour, and, in some specimens, blushed with 
red : the nostrils are contained in one sheath, divided 
into two tubes. The head, neck, all the under parts, 
and the tail, are white : bnck and wing coverts blue grey : 
quills dusky blue ; legs yellowish, inclining more or Jess, 
in some specimens, to red. The body is thickly cloatfaed 
with feathers upon n close fine down. 

This species is much more common in cold than in 
warm or temperate climates; it has been met with in 
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bolh the arctic and antarctic regions, la all parts which 
navigators have been able to visit, even to the foot of 
those impenetrable barrierE, the floating islands and ctcr- 
I Bal mountains of ice and snow. 

In the northern parts of the world, the natives of the 
various coasts and islands easily catch these heedless 
I birds in great numbers. Pennant, speaking of those 
' which breed on, or inhabit, the Isle of St Kilda, says — 
" No bird is of such use to the islanders as this : the 
Fulmar supplies them with oil for their lamps, down for 
their beds, a delicacy for their tables, a halm for their 
wounds, and a medicine for their distempers." He says 
also, that it is a '* certain prognosticator of the change 
of the wind : if it comes to land, no west wind is ex- 
pected for some time ; and the contrary when it returns 
and keeps the sea." 

These birds are extremely greedy and gluttonous, and 
will devour any floating putrid substances, such as the 
filth from the ships, which they fearlessly follow. They 
also pursue the whales, but particularly the bloody track 
of tliose which are wounded, and in such great flocks as 
thereby sometimes to discover the prize to the fishers, 
with whom they generally share ; for when the huge ani- 
mal is no longer able to sink, the Fulmars, in multitudes, 
alight upon it, and ravenously pluck off antl devour lumps 
f the blubber, till they can hold no more. 
The female is said to lay only one large white and very 
brittle egg, which she hatches about the middle of Jm 



THE SHEARWATER. 

SKRABE, MAKKS PETREL, MANKS PUFFIN, OR LYRE. 
(ProceUaria Pu^atts, Lin — Le Puffin, BufF.) 

This species measures in length fitlecn inches, and in 
breadth thirty-one, and weighs about seventeen ounces. 
The bill is about an inch and three quarters long ; the 
tip black, the other parts yellowish : the tubular nostrils 
are not so prominent as in others of this genus. The in- 
ner coverts of the wings, and under parts of the body, 
are white : the head, tall, thighs, and upper parts blade, 
tinted more or less with grey : the logs are flattened on 
the aides, and weak j light-coloured, or whitish on the 
foreparts, and dusky behind. 

The Shearwater is fouud in greater or smaller numbers 
in almost every part of the watery world, in both hemi- 
spheres, and in every climate ; but they arc met with in 
greater abundance in the north. In the Hebrides, and 
other islands with which the seas of Scotland are dotted, 



AttB birdii are fiiiigfit bj uie oatliia in gfcil nmbciSy 
sod sre used far die same purtwaB as die Fofaiar. 

WiQoi^ibjy wfaoie r%nOeftt gnrfrfiobgy liss thru w m . 
so mcfa Cght cm diis farsndi at natsral Iiktovr, and 
deared die padgfcr sulaeifii cnlwritgp, gyves die fijQov- 
11^ accocnt of die oMniiig of Aeae birds to breed in die 
Isle of Man: — 

** AtdiesoodieiidoflhelsleofManBesafildeidet, 
divided finom Man b j a narro v rl^^njMJ, caDed die Calf 
of Man, on which are no hahhatiops bot imij aootti^ 
or tvo htdj bnik. This islet is foD of rabbits, whkh 
die Poflbu coming Tearf]r diskidge, and boild in dieir bar- 
roughs. Thej la J each bat one egg befixe thqr sit. Eke 
ibe Razor-bin and GfuUem, abfaoo^ it be the common 
pennasion that they la j two at a tim^ of whidi the one 
is ahrajs addle." << The oU ones earlj in the momiii^ 
at break of daj^ Isarc their nests and joongy and die 
island itsd^ and spend the whok day in fishing at sea, 
and nerer returning or once setting foot on the island 
before ereniDg twili^t : so that all day the island is so 
quiet and still from all noise as if there were not a bird 
about it." He obserres that they feed the young cmes 
from the contents of their loaded stomachs during the 
night, that they become estremely fat, and are takai and 
salted down for keying, and that the Romish church 
permitted them to be eaten in lent. He adds frirther 
req>ecting the young ones : — << W^hen they come to thdr 
growth, they who are intrusted by the lord of the island 
(the Earl of Derby) to draw them out of the rabbit-hdes, 
that they may the more readily know and keep account 
of the number they take, cut off one foot, and reserve it, 
which gave occasion to that fable, that the Puffins are 
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o^aboDtiiziodisinle^tli, and thirteen in t 
HiebSiihalfanisdkti^ booked St the tip i thenos- 
tribtabobi; lleiipp^paitsof iheplnm^eaicbbd* 
■leek, and ^oned with bluish reflectioos : the bniVj 
cfaedo, and under paTt^ soo^ brown : the rump, and 
some festhos oo the sides of the tail, white : legsslenda'» 
blade, and Karcehr an inch and three qnaitenin la^tb, 
&om the knee joint to the cod of the toes. 

This bird resembles the Chimney Swallow in general 
3f^eaisace, in the length of its wii^is, and in the swift- 
ness of its flight. It is sometimes met with bj-nav^jaiars 
on evtxy part of the ocean, dinDg, nmoing on foot^ or 
skimming over the sorfacc of the heary rolling wares of 
the most tempeatoous sea, quite at ease, and ' 
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and yet it seems to foresee, and fear tlie coining storm, 
long before the seaman can discover any appearance of 
its approach; and tliis these little sure prognosticatoTB 
make known by flocking together under the wake of the 
ship, as if to shelter themselves from it, or to warn the 
mariners, and prqiare them to guard against the danger. 
They are silent during the day, and their clamorous 
piercing cry is heard only in the night. In the breed- 
ing season they betake themselves to the promontories, 
where, in the fissures of the rocks, they breed and rear 
their young, which they conduct to the watery element 
as soon as they are able to crawl, and immediately lead 
them forwai-d to roam, witli themselves, over the dreary 
and trackless waste. 

Mr Pennant) on the authority of Brunnich, says, that 
«' the inhabitants of the Fcrro Isles make this bird serve 
the purposes of a candle, by drawing a wick through the 
mouth and rump, which being lighted, the flame is fed 
by the fat and oil of the body." Like others of this 
genus, it squirts oil from its bill on the face of its enemy. 

Although it has been generally said that these birds are 
never seen but at sen, except during the period of incu- 
bation j yet some instances occur of their having been 
shot inland. Mr Latham speaks of one which was shot 
at Sandwich, in Kent, in a storm of wind, among a flock 
of Hoopoes, in the month of January, — of another shot 
at Walthamstow, in Esses, — and of a third which was 
killed near Oxford. The late M. Tunstall, Esq. of Wy- 
clifFe, had one sent to him, which was shot near Boke- 
well, in Derbyshire ; and the specimen from which the 
above figure and description were taken, was found dead 
in a field near Ilipon, in Yorkshire, and obligingly sent 
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OF THE MERGUS. 

Birds of this genus have roundish slender bills, fur- 
nished at the end with a hard, homy, crooked nail ; edges 
of the mandibles very sharply toothed, or serrated ; nos- 
trils small, subovated and placed near the middle of the . 
bill: tongue rough, with hard indented pap ilfce turned 
backward : legs short ; feet webbed ; toes long, and the 
outer ones about the same length as the middle : the head 
is small, but the quantity of soft silky feathers with which 
it is furnished, and which they can bristle up from the 
nape of the neck to the brow, gives it a large appearance. 
They are a broad, long-bodJed, and flat-backed kind of 
birds, and swim very squally on the water, the body 
seeming nearly submerged, with only the head and neck 
clearly seen. They are excellent divers, remaining a 
long while under woter, and getting to a great distance 
before they appear again. They fly near the surface of 
the water, and, notwithstanding the shortness of their 
wings, with great swiftness, though seldom to any great 
distance. They devour a large quantity of fish j and 
their pointed, sharp-toothed, and hooked bills are well 
calculated for holding fa^t their slippery prey, none of 
which, when once within their gripe, can escape- 
Latham enumerates six species and three varieties of 
this genus, five of which are accounted British birds. 
George Strickland, Esq. of Ripon, to whom this work is 
much indebted for sundry communications, enumerates 
six species of this genus, which are all met with in Great 
Uritain and its adjacent isles: the author agrees with him 
likewise in opinion, that much remains to be done in 
order to clear up the doubts in which their history is 
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involved, rnd by which the classification of the different 
species is confused : he says — " The genus Mergus, 
though only a very small tribe of birds, still remains in 
the greatest ohscurlty, and I have not yet met with any 
ornithologist who has not, in my opinion, multiplied the 
number of the species, by considering birds of this genti 
as of different kinds, when they differed only in si 
His arrangement is as follows: — 

Gencs Mergus. 

Species 1. Mergamer Goosander. 

2. Castot- ..Dun-Diver. 

3. Serralor Less Dun-Diver. 

4. AlbeUm Smew. 

5. Loagh-Diver. 

6. Minulus Kcd-headed Smew. 




THE GOOSANDER. 

(Mergvi Merganur, Un.—L' Harle, Buff.) 

The male generally weighfl about four poiuids, Anil 
meaBUrn in Icngtli nearly two feet, and in bruidtli three 
feet two iDclie§. The bill is slender, and turned a little 
upwards; it is three inches long from the hooked nail or 
tip to the corners of the mouth, but little more tliautwo 
inches on the ridge ; both mandibles arc black on the 
upper and under piirtti, and crioisoii on the sides j they 
are sharply toothed on the edges, and on tlic inside t^ 
the upper, which is narrow, thipi and hard at Hiv tip, 
there is a double row of smallei* tcclli : the tongue it 
fumUhcd with a similar kind of double row, running 
along the middle, and edged with a kind of hairy border : 
the iridcs nre commonly of a Hue red colour, but in tome 
dusky. The head is covered or crowned with a great 
quantity of feathers, which, when erected, form a crest ; 
at other limes they are laid flatly down, and foil over the 
nape of the neck ; these feathers arc of a glossy bottle 
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green colour ; and the cheeks, throat, and upper fore 
part of the neck, dull black: the lowerpart of the neck, 
the breast, beiiy, \ent, and inner coveits of the wings 
I are of a beautiful kind of cream colour: the upper part 
I 0f the back, and adjoining scapulars are a fine glossy 
f Uack i the nibers bordering on the wing, white: tJie 
V oorerts st the setting on of the wing, black ; the rest pure 
, white i the secondary quiils are the same, narrowly edged 
with black; tbe primaries dusky : themiddleof tbeback 
and rump are ash colour ; from the thighs to the sidos 
of the tail, waved and freckled with ash and white: the 
tail consists of eighteen dark bluish grey feathers : the 
legs and feet are deep scarlet, like sealing-wax. W'il- 
loughby says — " It hath a huge bony labyrinth on the 
windpipe, just above the divarications ; and the wind- 
pipe hath, besides, two swellings out, one above ano- 
ther, each resembling a powder-puff."* It is probable 
that the whole genus have a similar kind of windpipe, 
and that the use of it Is to contain the air which the bird 
respires while diving, and remaining long under water. 
The Goosander is an inhabitant of the cold northern 
latitudes, and seldom makes its appearance in the tempe- 
rate or more southern dimates, to which it Is dilvenonly 
by the inclemency of the weather, in severe winters, in 
search of those parts of rivers or lakes which ai'c not 
bound up by the frost. It leaves this country early in 
the spring, and goes northward to breed, and is never 
seen during the summer months in any part of England; 
but in hard winters {which the appearance of these birds 
presages) they are common on the fresh water pot 
livers, and fens in the east riding of Yorkshire, 

* The Kcil-bicasleJ Goosander ha> (he sumo. 
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the fens of Lincolnshire. Their flesh is by some ac- 
counted rank and fishy ; others say that it is dry unplea- 
sant food, and, in corroboration of this, quote the old 
vulgar proverb, " He who would regale the devil, might 
serve him with Merganser and Cormorant," The author, 
in some instances, has found these proverbs to be not well 
founded ; but never having tasted of this particular 
species, he cannot hazard a contiary opinion. 

The foregoing description was taken from a bird in 
full plumage, with which this work was favoured by 
Robert Pearson, Esq. of Newcastle, 20th March, 1800. 




OB SPARLING- FOWL 
(Mergat Ctuior, lio. — L'HarU txntlrf, oa le Bievre,JiaS.) 

Tins is of the same form as the Goosander, bat SiSen 
from that bird in its pluinagc and size : it measures 
tirenty-seTen inches in length, and tliirty-five in breadth, 
and, when in good condition, weighs sometimes between 
three and four pounds. The biU, from the tip to the 
comers of the mouth, is two inches and a quarter long, 
of a red colour, but darker on its ridge ; the booked 
homy nail of the upper mandible is blackish ; the tip ti. 
the under one white. The head and upper part of 
neck are of a deep chesnut; the crest, the feathers 
which are soft, very long, and pendent, is of a deqia 
shade of the same colour: the chin and upper part of the 
throat are white : the b.ick, scapulars, coverts of the 
wings, rump, and sides of the body, arc of a bluish ash 
or lead colour: the fore part of the neck, the breast, 
belly, and vent, are yellowish while ; the bastard 
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primary qniUsdark brown; a large white patch or bar is 
formed on the middle of the. wing, by the tips of the 
greater coverts and the outer webs of six of the seconda- 
ry quilU i but those nearest to the body are of a hoary 
dark asb : tlie tail, which consists of fourteen feathers, is 
nearly of the same colour: the legs are orange red. 

The habits, manners, and haunts of this species arc 
nearly the same as those of the la&tj but the Dun-diver 
is met with in this country in greater numbers.* They 
liave long been looked upon and treated of by ornitholo- 
gists aa the female of the Goosander ; Liter observations, 
however, have wrought a change of opinion among the 
modem investigators of this branch of natural history, 
and it is now generally agreed that the Dun-diver is a 
distinct species. Dr Heysham , of Carlisle, was probably 
the first who, by dissection, removed some of the doubts 
in which this matter was involved : in his Catalogue of 
Cumberland Animals,f he says, *' I'his has generally 
been considered as the female of the Goosander." 
" The following circumstances which have come under 
my observation, however, render this opinion somewhat 
doubtful: 1st, The DuD-di vers are far more numerous 
than the Goosanders. 2d, The Dun-divers are all loss 
than the Goosanders, (the largest I have seen being little 
more than three pounds) but of various^sizes, some being 
nnder two pounds, ad. The crest of the Dun-diver is 
considerably longer than the crest (if it can be so called) 



* LtthiDS, on (be Botbontjr of Mr JadLion, mji they breed on 
island* or the river Shannon, near Ki1lBlae,in Iretind, mid are frcqiie 
Men there tbe nholc nimmer. 

t See the additional ornaments to Hiitcbinion's HiEUn? of Ciim1 
iMd. 
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k«r: it vai a male, csd the toees 

j^^rir tifrpiL Iharedkatetedatij 

itHit prcfred to be a male. Thenfiireyiiiitfl 

tie Icwnd^ upon dmectMm^ to prove a female^ or two 

(ifxmmden to attend the same nest, the doabCs respects 

iiig ihene h\rd% czrmot be satLfactorilT remored." 

Ah}iough WjJkfUghbjr describes this as the female 
Ooof aridcr^ yet he expresses his doubts of the matter^ 
from jUi \mn[^y like that bird, famished with a kind of 
large labyrintb, which, he says, is to be found in the 
maleii only of the Duck tribe, and whence he conjectures 
that thi» i« al«> peculiar to all the males of the Mergif 
tttul tliat oil the females are without it ; but he notices 
one of thi« family (which at Venice is called CokallJ in 
which thi» labyrinth, or enlargement of the windpipe, 
wfl» wanting. Jle»pecting the Dun-diver he further ob- 
•crvc», that <* the stomach of this bird is as it were a craw 
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and a gizzard joined together. The upper part, resem- 
bling the craw, hath no wrinkles or folds in its inner 
membrane, but is only granulated with small papillary 
glandules, resembling the little protuberances on the 
third ventricle of a Beef, called the Manifold, or those 
on the shell of a Sea-urchin," 

The above 6gure was drawn from one in full plumage 
and perfection, for which this work was indebted to 
Robert Pearson, Esq. of Newcastle, the 28th of February, 
ISOl. 





THE RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 

(ASergut Serrator, Lin. — L'Harle Aspp^, BbC] 



Th u binl measures one foot uine Enches io let^tfa, sod 
two feet seven in breadlb, and weighs aboDt two potnids. 
The bill, from the tip to the angles of the month, is three 
inches in length, slender, and of a rather romidisfa fbrm, 
nnd Ukc those of the rest of this genus, hooked at the 
and toothed on the edges : the upper mandible is 
brown, tinged with green, and edged with red j 
lower one wholly red : the irides are deep red : the head, 
long pendent crest, and upper part of the neck, are of a 
glossy violet black, changing in dlSerent lights to a beaa- 
tiful gilded green : the rest of the neck and belly white : 
the breast rusty red, spotted with black on the front, and 
bordered on each side with five or six white feathers, 
edged with black : the upper part of the back, glossy 
black; the lower* the rump, and sides, are prettil' 
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uiarlted with transverse zigzag lines of brown and pale 
grey : the ridge of the wings, and adjoining coverts are 
dusky ; the feathers nearest to the wings are white : the 
greater coverts, and some of the secondary quills, black 
and white j llie others, and the scapulars, arc also party 
coloured of the same hue : the primary quills are black j 
some of those next to the body tipped with white, and 
others of them white on the upper half, and black to 
their points. The tail is short, its colour brown : the 
legs and feet are of a deep saffron-coloured red. These 
birds, both male and female, are said to differ much iu 
their plumage ; some having more white on them than 
others, and some also brighter colours, and more dis- 
tinctly marked. 

The female (which the author has not seen) is describ- 
ed as differing from the male in having only the rudi- 
ment of a crest. Mr Pennant says — " The head and 
upper part of the neck are of a deep rust-colour: throat 
white : fore part of the neck and breast marbled with 
deep ash colour : belly white : great quill feathers dusky : 
lower half of the nearest secondaries black j the upper 
white : the rest dusky : back, scapulars, and tail, ash- 
coloured : the upper half of the secondary feathers 
whitej the lower half black ; the others dusky," 

In a male of this species which was shot at Sandwich, 
in Kent, Latham says — " I observed that the feathers 
which compose the crest, were simply black ; also down 
the middle of the crown, as well as the space before the 
eye, and beneath tlie chin and throat j but in the rest of 
the neck the black had a gloss of green." He also de- 
Bcribes it as having *♦ a curious and large labyrinth," 
similar, it is supposed, to those of other males of this 
genus which have been noticed before. 
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THE SMEW, 

OR WHITE NUN. 

(Mergta alheUus, Lin. — Le petit Harle ktcppc, ou la Pietle, 

Buff.) 

The Smew is about the size of a Wigeon: the bill is 
nearly two inches long, of a dusky bine colour, thickest 
at the base, and tapering into a more slender and narrow 
shape towards the point : it is toothed like those of the 
rest of this tribe: the irides are dark : on each side of 
the head, an oval-shaped black patch, glossed with green* 
is extended from the corners of the mouth over the eyes : 
the under side of the crest is black ; the other parts of 
the head and neck white: the breast, belly, and vent are 
also white, excepting a curved black stroke, pointing for- 
ward from the shoulders on each side of the upper part 
of the breast, which, on the lower part, has also similar 
strokes pointing the same way : the back, the coverts on 
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the ridge of the wings, and the p^m&ry qaiHB, are black : 
the secondaries aud greater coverts black, tipped with 
white: the middle coverts and the scapulars white: the 
udes, under the wings to the tail, are agreeably Tariegat- 
edand crossed with dark waved hues. The tail cocsists 
of sixteen dark ash coloured feathers ; the middle ones 
are about three inches and a half long, the rest gradually 
tapering oS shorter on each side: the legs and feet axe 
of a bluish lead colour. This species is at once distin- 
guished from the rest of the Mergi by its black and white 
piebald appearance, although the individuals vary from 
each other in the proportion and extoit of those coioan 
on their plumage. 
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THE RED-HEADED SMEW, 

OR WEESEL COOT. 
fMergus minulut, Li'n. — L'HoTle etoilS, Buff.) 

This bird measures fifteen inchesanda half In length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, and weighs about fourteen 
or fifteen ounces. The bill is of a bluish lead colour, 
the tip dusky: the head and crest are of a reddish 
brown, with a dusky spot between the bill and the eyes : 
the cheeks, throat, belly, sides of the body, and vent 
are white: the middle of the neck is encircled with pale 
brown ; the lower part of it, the breast, and shouldere, 
are clouded with dingy brown and pale grey : the ridge 
of the wings, and adjoining lesser coverts are grey; the 
middle coverts white j the greater and the secondary 
quills, like those of the Smew, black, tipped with white ; 
the primary quills dusky : the back, scapulars, rump, and 
tail, of a deep brownish ash colour: legs and feet dull 
pale blue. 

The Red-headed Smew has long been considered, by 
some ornithologists, as a distinct species ; while others 
have maintained that it is only the female of the last ; 
and this matter is still doubtful. Mr Pennant, in the 
supplement to his Arctic Zoology, says, it Is now found 
to be the female of the Smew ; Mr Latham is of the 
aame opinion ; but Mr Strickland thinks difierently ; he 
rests his opinion chiefly on the great disproportion in 
their weight : the former, he says, is two pounds two 
ounces, while this is only about fourteen ounces. 
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THE LOUGH-DIVER. 



This is somewhat leae than the Smew. " The 1 

Kid hinder part of the neck arc rusi-coloured : the head 

' dSgbtly crested : back, scaptdars, and tail dnsky : fore 

I part of the neck white : breast clouded with grey : ob 

Ae lesser coverts of the wings a great bed of white ; on 

the primaries and greater coverts two transverse lines of 

white: 1^ duaky." In describing this as the female of 

the Smew, Mr Pennant says it has " around the eyes a 

^K>t of the same colour and form as in the male ;" he af- 

\ terwards corrects his error in supposing It the female, 

i odds—** The bird I thought to be the femalei and 

called the Lough-dlvcr, is a distinct kind. Mr Plymiey 

mforms me that he dissected several, and found males 

and females without any distinction of plumage in either 

aex." 

Having had noopportnnityof examining either of the 
two birds last described, the author has been obliged to 
relate merely what others have said concerning them, 
and is at a loss how to reconcile their diSerent opinions, 
, not only indeed concerning these, but others of this 
I tribe J to some of which no known females have yet been 
L ^tinctly attached : and whilst it is evident that this is a 
I circumstance which cannot happen, it is also plain that 
\ much further investigation is necessary in order to eluci- 
date their history. The finishing hand of some scientific 
ornithologist is yet wanting, whose zeal and industry in 
the pursuit may be rewarded by the means and opportu- 
nities of acquiring such information as may clear up those 
donbts, and remove those difiiculties, which have hither- 
to rendered this class of birds so imperfectly known. 
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The Loiigh-diver, the White Nun, ami tlie Red-head- 
ed Smew seldom visit this country, except in very severe 
winters, by which they are driven from their haunts in 
the northeni parts of the world. Their manners and 
habits are alike ; they also difi'er little from the rest of 
the genus, which all live on fish of various kinds, which 
they eagerly hunt after, both at sea and in the fresh 
water lakes, as neces<iity or inclination impels them to 
visit the one or the other. 
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s itaite cf nature, and Ere 
CraaeJjr uefol to Idbn: imdcr hk pwiTfrtiiM Aw- Iroi 
in fffttiA wtfvaimO€3tf snd wuhont i wjiiii uig mcfc of 
time ctf' care, lead tlieir jonBg to die pool almoal 
^ ihey wrt hatched, where thej inUaii i l f , vidi 
tire perception, b^in to seardi fx their fiiod^ vlddi aft 
fint ctntutfdiiefly of weeds, warms, and insects; &eK 
thejr ftift, as it were, from the mod, and fiir that puipo ae 
their hilb are admirablv adapted. When they aie far- 
ther adiranced in life, they pick up the sodden scalte rBd 
grain of the iarm-yard, which, bnt for their assidooos 
searchings, would be lost To them also are allotted 
the larger quantities of com which are shaken by the 
winds from the over-ripened ears in the fields. On this 
clean and simple food they soon become fat, and tfadr 
flesh is accounted delicious and nourishing. 
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In a wild state, birds of various kinds preserve their 
original plumage; but when tamed they soon begin to 
vary, and shew the effects of domestication : this is the 
case with the Tame Goose and the Duck, which differ as 
much from the wild of their respective kinds, as tbey 
do from each other. 
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THE WILD SWAX. 



(Aaat C^gmMj/cnu^La.-^Le C^gwe mmsmge,B&M,) 



Tut Wild Svan raessms fire fiset in length, and 
abore fteren in breadth^ and weigiis from thirteen to szr 
teen pcponds. Thebillisthreeindiesloiig, of ajdiovidi 
white from the base to the middle^ and thence to the tip, 
Uack : the bare tpace from the biQ orer the cje andcje- 
Edt is jeDaw : the whole plumage in adnk bods b of a 
pore white, and, next to the skin, thej are cfaathed with 
a thidc finedown: the legs are bladL 

This species generaDj keeps together in smaQ flocks, 
or families, except in the pairing season, and at the set- 
ting in of winter. At the latter period they assemUe in 
immense multitudes, particularly on the large rirers and 
lakes of the thinly inhabited northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America : but when the extremity of the 
weather threatens to become insupportable, in order to 
shun the gathering storm, they shape their course, high 
in air, in divided and diminished*numbers, in search of 
milder climates. In such seasons they are most com- 
monly seen in various parts of the British isles, and in 
other more southern countries of Europe. The same is 
observed of them in the North American states. They 
do not, however, remain longer than till the approaching 
of the spring, when they again retire northward to the 
arctic regions to breed. A few, indeed, drop short, and 
perform that office by the way, for they are known to 
breed in some of the Hebrides, the Orkney, Shetland, 
and other solitary isles j but these are hardly worth no- 
tice ; the great bodies of them are met with in the large 
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rivers find lakes near Hudson's Bay, and those of Katn- 
tschatka, Lapland, and Iceland. They are said to re- 
turn to the latter place in flocks of about a hundred at a 
time, in the spring, and also to pour in upon that island 
from the north, in nearly the same manner, on their way 
southward in the autumn. The young which are bred 
there remain throughout the first year ; and in August, 
when they are in moult, and unable to fly, the natives 
taking advantage of this, kill Ihcm with clubs, shoot, and 
hunt them down with dogs, by which they are easily 
caught. The flesli is highly esteemed by them as a de- 
licious food, as are also the eggs, which are gathered in 
the spring. The Icelanders, Kamtschatdales, and other 
natives of the northern world, dress their skins with the 
down on, sew them together, and make them into gar- 
ments of various kinds: tlie northern American Indians 
do the same, and sometimes weave the down as barbers 
weave the cawls for wigs, and then manufacture it into 
ornamental dresses for the women of rank, while the 
larger feathers are formed into caps and plumes to deco- 
rate the heads of their chiefs and warriors. They also 
gather the feathers and down in large quantities, and 
•barter or sell litem to the inhabitants of more civilized 
nations. 

Bufibn is of opiuion that the Tame Swan has been de- 
rived originally from the wild species ; other naturalists 
entertain a contrary opinion, which they form chiefly on 
the difiereuce between them in the singular conforma- 
tion of the windpipe. Willoughby says, " The wind- 
pipe of the Wild Swan, after a strange and wonderful 
manner enters the breast bone in a cavity prepared for 
it, and is tlierein reflected, and after its egress at the 



fe koig^ se dSnied, and JB it voe vu l m ont 
two csvioOk*" lirHcjidinnoonobontauiealMivey 
adds diflt Ae WM Svan^mtliispaiticnbrydflen 
ddIj finoai die Tame Swan, but afa 
bird. The onij obcenable external 
die taro ipedei is in Ae maikiiigi of 1 
iigu ie d in die sdyjined bead) and in 
being of les balk than the Mote m* 1 

Moch has been aid in anrient times, of die singing of 
Ae Swan, and man j beanlifid and poeticd deso^ptioBa 
hare been gircn of its djing song. << Ko fiction of] 
tnral history^ no fidiie of antiquity, ^ 
brated, ofiener repeated, or better reoeiTed : it iMmn» f l 
die soft and firdljr imaginatioo of Ae Gredcs ; poets, 
orators, and eren philosophers, adopted it asatnrth too 
pleasing to be doubted." ^ The doD insqiid tnids* 
hawerer, is rerj diffirent firom sodi amiaHp and affect- 
ing &bles, fin* Ae Yoioe of the Swan, singly, u shrill, 
fierdngf and harsh, not nnfike Ae sound of a darionet 
when Mown by a novice in music. It is, however, assert- 
ed by Aose who have heard Ae united and varied voices 
of a nmnerons assemblage of Aem, that Aey produce a 
more harmonioas eflfect, pardcularly when scrfiened by 
the mnrmnr of Ae waters. 

At the setting in of &osty weather, Ae Wild Swans 
are said to associate in prodigious maltitades, and Aus 
united, to use every eSort to prevent Ae water £rom 
freezing: this Aey accomplish by Ae continual stir kq>t 
up amongst Aem ; and by constantly dashing it wiA 
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their extended wings, they are enabled to remain as long 
as it Eiuits their convenience, in some favourite part of a 
lake or river which abounds with their food. 

The Swan is very properly entitled the peaceful Mo- 
narch of the Lake : conscious of bis superior strength, he 
fears no enemy, nor suffers any bird, however powerful, 
to molest him ; neither does he prey upon any one. Hia 
vigorous wing is as a shield against the attacks even of 
the Eagle, and the blows from it are said to be so power- 
fill as to stun or kill the fiercest of his foes. The Wolf 
or the Fox may surprise him in the dark, but their efforts 
are vain in the day. His food consists of the grasses 
and weeds, and the seeds and roots of plants, which grow 
on the margins of the water, and of tlie myriads of In- 
sects which skim over, or float on its surface ; also occa- 
sionally of the slimy inhabitants within its bosom. 

The female makes her nest of the withered leaves and 
stalks of reeds and rushes, and lays commonly six or seven 
thick-shelled white eggs : she is said to sit upon them 
six weeks before they are hatched. Both male and 
female are very attentive to their young, and will suffer 
no enemy to approacli them. 
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THE MUTE SWAN, 

OR TAME SWAN. 
(^nas Cygntis mamuetus, Lin. — Le Cygnc, BuC] 

The plumage of this species is of the same snowy" 
I vbiteness as that of the Wild Swan, and the bird is 
I severed next the body with the same kind of fine close 
r down ; but it greatly exceeds the Wild Swan in size, 
1 weighing about twenty-five pounds, and measuring more 
a the length of the body and extent of the wings. This 
also differs in being furnished with a projecting, callous, 
black tubercle, or knob, on the base of the upper mandi- 
ble, and in the colour of the bill, which in this is tedf... 
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with black edgea and tip : the naked skin between the 
bill and the eyes is also of the latter colour : in the Wild 
Swan this bare space is yellow. 

The manners and habits are much the same in both 
kinds, particularly when they are in a wild state ; for ia- 
deed this species cannot properly be called domesticated ; 
they are only as it were partly reclaimed from a state of 
nature, and invited by the friendly and protecting hand 
of man to decorate and embellish the artificial lakes and 
pools which beautify his pleasure grounds. On these the 
Swan cannot be accounted a captive, for he enjoys all 
the sweets of liberty. Placed there, as he is the largest 
of all the British birds, so is he to the eye tlie most 
pleasing and elegant. What in nature can be more 
beautiful than the grassy-margined lake, hung round 
with the varied foliage of the grove, when contrasted 
with the pure resplendent whiteness of the majestic 
Swan, wafted along, with erected plumes, by the gentle 
breeze, or floating, re6ectod on the glossy surface of the 
water, while he throws himself into numberless graceful 
attitudes, as if desirous of attracting the admiration of 
the spectator ? 

The Swan, although possessed of the power to rule, 
yet molests none of the other water birds, and is singu- 
larly social and attentive to those of his own family, which 
he protects from every insult. While thoy are employed 
with the cares of the young brood, it is not safe to ap- 
proach near them, for they will fly upon any stranger, 
whom they often beat to the ground by repeated blows ; 
and they have been known by a stroke of the wing to 
break a man's leg. But, however powerful they are with 
their wings, yet a slight blow on the head will kill them. 
2 1 
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kind of food, and eoiweqaentljr bcU io IHlir —*»—-*'— 

but the Cj-gneti (to the jrotmg Swans are nlnfl) ate M 

fattened for tbe table, aod are KJd tcij bi^ c 

for a gonwa eadi, and soaketimes &>r n 

be presomed they are better find tban k j 

imagined. 

Iliis fperaa ia taid (o be Iband in ^reat i 
RtMia and Siberia, as well as fuitber scmtfaward. in a 
wiJd state. 'Ibey are, witliout an owaer, comsMm oo 
ibe rirer Trent, and on ibe uit-water inkt of ibe sea, 
near Abbot»bary, in Donetthlre .* the; are abo met with 
oa otbcr rivers and lakes in difierent parts of the Bcilisb 
Ulct. 

It is the generally received opinion that tbe Swan lives 
to a very great age, some eay a centar^-, and otben bave 
IHXrtractcd their lives to tbree hundred years 1 
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as this may appear, there are vho credit it : the author, 
however, does not scruple to hazard an opinion, that this 
over-Btretched longevity ori^nates only in traditionary 
tales, or in idle unrounded bear-say stories } as no one 
has yet been able to say, with certainty, to what age 
they attain. 

The female makes her nest, concealed among the rough 
herbage, near the water's edge : she lays from six to eight 
large white eggs, and «its on them about six weeks (some 
•ay eight weeks] before they are hatched. The young do 
not acquire their full plumage till the second year. 

It is found by experience that the Swan will not thrive 
if kept out of the water: confined in a court yard, he 
radies an awkward figure, and soon becomes dirty, taw- 
diy, dull, and spiritless. 





THE SWAN GOOSE. 

CHINESE. SPANISH, OUINEA, OR CAPE GOOSE. 
(Anas Cynoides, Ua.—L'Oie de Guinh, Buff.) 

This species is more than a yard in length, and is 
a size between the Swan and the Common Goose : it is 
distinguished from others of the Goose tribe by its iip- 
rigbt and stately deportment, by having a large knob on 
the root of the upper mandible, and a skin, almost bore 
of featlicrs, hanging down like a poucli, or a wattle, un- 
der the throat 1* s white line or fillet is extended from 
the corners of the mouth over the front of the brow : the 
base of the bill is orange : irides reddish brown : a da A J 

* Tho bird from wh'ioh ihe nbove Bpire was taken, wm wit 
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brown or bkck stripe runs down the hinder part of the 
neck, from the head to the back : the fore part of the neck, 
and the breast, are yellowish brown : tlie back, and all 
the upper parts, brownish grey, edged with a lighter 
colour : the sides, and the feathers which cover the thighs, 
are clouded nearly of the same colours as the back, and 
edged with white : belly white : legs orange. 

It is said that these birds originally were found in 
Guinea only ; now they are become pretty common, in 
a wild as well as a domesticated state, both in warm and 
in cold climates. 

Tame Geese of this species, hke other kinds, vary 
much, both in the colour of the bill, legs, and plumage, 
as well as in size; but they all retain the knob on the 
base of the upper mandible, and rarely want the pouch 
or wattle under the gullet. They are kept by the curi- 
ous in various parts of England, and are more noisy than 
the Common Goose : nothing can stir, in the night or 
day, without their sounding the alarm, by their hoarse 
cackhngs and shriU cries. They breed with the Com- 
mon Goose, and their oSspring are as prolific as those of 
any other kind. The female is smaller than the male : 
" the head, neck, and breast are fulvous ; paler on the 
upper part : the back, wings, and tail, dull brown, with 
pale edges : belly white : in other respects they are like 
ihe male, but the knob over the bill is smaller." 
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THE CANADA GOOSE, 

OB CBAVAT GOOSE. 

(Anas Canadensis,— L'Oie 3 Cravate, Buff.) 

This is less than the Swan Goose, but toller t 
longer than the Common Goose. Their ayerage weight 
is about nine pounds, and the length about three feet 
six inches. The bill is black, and two inches and a half 
long : iridcs hazel : the head and neck are also black, 
with a crescent-shaped white band on the throat, which 
tapers off to a point on each side below the cheeks, to 
the hinder part of the head : the whiteness of this cravat 
is heightened by its contrast with the dark surrounding 
plumage, and it looks very pretty: this mark also dis- 
tinguishes it from others of the Goose tribe. All the 
upper parts of the plumage, the breast, and a portion of 
the belly, are of a dull brown, sometimes mixed with 
grey : the lower part of the neck, the belly, vent, and 
upper tail coverts, white : quills and tail black : legs dingy 
blue. 

This is another useful species which has been reclaim- 
ed from a state of nature, and domesticated and multi- 
plied in many parts of Europe, particularly in France 
and Germany ; and is not very uncommon in England. 
It is as familiar, breeds as freely, and is in every respect 
as valuable as the Common Goose; it is also accounted 
a great ornament on ponds near gentlemen's seats. Buf- 
fon says, " Within these few years, many hundreds in- 
habited the great canal at Versailles, where they lived 
familiarly with the Swans : they were oftener on the 
grassy margins than in the water. There is at present 
a great number of them on the magnificent pools that 
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decorate the charming gardens of Chantilly." The wild 
stock whence these birds were taken are found in the 
northern parts of America ; they are one of those im- 
mense families, which, when associated with others of 
the same genus, are said, at certain seasons, to darken 
the air like a cloud, and to spread themselves over the 
lakes and swamps in innumerable multitudes. 

Mr Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the mode of taking the Canada 
Goose In Hudson's Bay :^ 

" The English of Hudson's Bay depend gready on 
Geese, of these and other kinds, for their support i and, 
in favourable years, kill three or four thousand, which 
they salt and barrel. Tlicir arrival is impatiently attend- 
ed ; it is the harbinger of the spring, and the month 
named by the Indians the Goose moon. They appear 
usually at our settlements in numbers, about St George's 
day, O. S. and fly northward to nestle in security. They 
prefer islands to the continent, as further from the haunts 
of men. Thus Marble Island was found, in August, to 
swarm with Swans, Geese and Ducks ; the old ones 
moulting, and the young at that time incapable of flying. 

« The English send out their servants, as well as In- 
dians, to shoot these birds on their passage. It is in vain 
to pursue them : they therefore form a row of huts made 
of boughs, at musket>shot distance from each other, and 
place them in a line across the vast marshes of the cotm- 
try. Each hovel, or, as they are called, stand, is occu- 
pied by only a single person. These attend the flight 
of the birds, and, on their approach, mimic their cackle 
so well, that the Geese will answer, and wheel and come 
nearer the stand. The sportsman keeps motionless, a 
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on his knees, ^th his gan cocked, the whole time ; and 
never fires till he has seen the eyes of the Geese. He 
fires as they are goiug from him, then picks up another 
gun that lies by him, and discharges that. The Geese 
which he has killed, he sets up on sticks as if alive, to 
decoy others; he also makes artificial birds lor the same 
purpose. In a good day (for they fly in very uncertain 
and unequal numbers) a single Indian will kill two hun- 
dred. Notwithstanding every species of Goose has a 
diilercnt call, yet the Indians are admirable in their imi- 
tation of every one. 

*' The vernal flight of the Geese lasts from the middle 
of April until the middle of May. Their first appearance 
coincides with the thawing of the swamps, when they are 
very lean. The autumnal, or the season of their return 
with their young, is from the middle of August to the 
middle of October. 1'hosc which arc taken in this latter 
season, when the frosts usually begin, arc prcscr\'ed in 
their featliers, and left to be frozen for the fresh provi- 
sions of the winter stock. The feathers constitute 4 
article of commerce, and are sent to England." 
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THE EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 

GANSER, OR GAMBO GOOSE. 

(jinas mgr/ptiaca, Un—L'Oie d'Egypte, Buff.) 

This beautifully variegated species is nearly of the size 
of the Grey Lag, or common Wild Goose. Tlie bill 
red, about two inches In length, tip black, and nostrils 
dusky: eye-lids red, and the irides pale yellow: the 
throat, cheeks, and upper part of the head are white: a 
rusty chesnut-coloured patch on each side of the head 
surrounds the eyes. About two-thirds of the neck, from 
the head downwards, is of a pale reddish bay colour^ 
darker at the lower end: a broad deep chesnut-coloured 
spot covers the middle of the breast : the shoulders and 
scapulars are of a reddish brown, prettily crossed with 
numerous dark waved lines : the wing-coverts arc white } 
the greater ones bnrred near their tips with black : the 
secondary quills are tinged with reddish bay, and bor- 
dered with chesnut ; those of the primaries which join 
them are edged with glossy green, and the rest of the 
iirst quills are black : the lower part of the back, the 
lump and tail, are black : the belly is wliite, hut all the 
other fore parts, and sides of the body, from the neck to 
near the vent, are delicately pencilled with narrow rust- 
coloured zigzag lines on a pale ash-grey ground : each 
wing is furnished on the bend with a short blunt spur. 
The colours of the female are pretty much the same as 
those of the male, but not by any means so bright or 
distinctly marked. 

This kind is common in a wild state in Egypt, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in various parts of t!ie inter- 
mediate territories of Africa, whence they have been 
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THE RED-BREASTED GOOSE, 

OR SIBERIAN GOOSE. 
(Anser ruficoUh.) 

The Red-breasted Goose measures above twenty 
inches in IcDgtb, and its extended wings three feet ten 
in breadth. The bill is short, of a brown colour, with 
the nail black : irides yellowish hazel : the cheeka and 
brow are dusky, speckled with white : an oval white spot 
occupies the space between the bill and the eyes, mid is 
bounded above, on each side of the head, by a black line 
which falls down the hinder part of the neck : the ctiin, 
throat, crown of the head, and binder part of the neck 
to the back, are black : two stiipes of white fall down 
from behind each eye, on the sides of the neck, and meet 
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in the middle : the other parts of the neck^ and the up- 
per part of the breast^ are of a deep rusty red, and the 
latter is terminated by two narrow bands of white and 
black: the back and wings are dusky $ the greater coverts 
edged with grey : sides and lower part of the breast, black : 
belly, upper and under tail coverts, white : legs dusky. 

This beautiful species is a native of Russia and Siberia, 
whence they migrate southward in the autumn, and re- 
turn in the spring : they are said to frequent the Caspian 
sea, and are supposed to winter in Persia. They are very 
rare in this country, only three of them (so far as the 
authgr's knowledge extends) having ever been met with 
in it, and those all by the late M. Tunstall, Esq. of Wy- 
cMe, in Yorkshire, in whose valuable museum the first 
of these birds, in high preservation, was placed."*^ It was 
shot near London in the beginning of the hard frost in 
the year 1766 ; and another of them was about the same 
time taken alive near Wycliffe, and kept there for several 
years in a pond among the Ducks, where it became quite 
tame and familiar. Mr Tunstall informed Mr Latham 
of these particulars, and also mentioned a third of the 
same kind, which had been shot in some other part of 
the kingdom. They are said to be quite free from any 
fishy taste, and are highly esteemed for the table. 

* The foregoing figure was taken from this specimen. 





THE GREY LAG GOOSE, 

OR COMMON WILD GOOSE. 
(Anas Anser, Lin.— Z-'Ote sausage, Bu£) 

This wild Goose generally weighs about ten pounds, 
and measures two feet nine inches in length, and five in 
breadth. The bill is thick at the base, tapers towards 
the tip, and is of a yellowish red colour, with the nail 
white : the head and neck are of a cinereous brown, 
tinged with dull yellow, and from the separaiions of the 
feathers, the latter appears striped downwards : the up- 
per part of the plumage is of a deep brown, mixed with 
ash-grey ; each feather is lighter on the edges, and the 
lesser coverts are tipped with white: the shafts of the 
primary quills are white, the webs grey, and the tips 
black : the secondaries black, edged with white : tlie 
breast and belly are crossed and clouded with dusky and 
ash on a whitish ground j and the tail-coverts and vent 
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are of a snowy whiteness : the middle featben of the t 
are dusky, tipped with white ; those adjoining more 
deeply tipped, and the exterior ones nearly all white : 
legs pale red. 

This species is common in this coimtry, and although 
large flocks of (hem, well known to the curious, in all the 
various shapes which they aasnme in ihdr flight," are 
seen regularly migrating southward in the autumn, and 
northward in the spring,f yet several of them are known 
to remain and breed in the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, and it is said, in various otlier parts of 
Great Britain. Pennant says they reside In the fens the 
whole year, breed tliere, and hatch about eight or nine 
young ones, which are often taken, easily made tame, and 
much more esteemed for the excellent 6avour of their 
flesh than the domestic Goose : he adds, " The old 

* The elevated «nd manholled fljglit of ihe WiU Geese, seems dic- 
tated by geometrical iastinct: hhapcd like a wedge, the; cut tbe nr whh 
leM indiTSdual eiertion ; and it ia coajectared, that tbe duni^ of its 
form from an inTarled V, an A, an L, oi > Etralghl line, is occsdooed 
by the leader of the Tan'i quilling bis post at tlic poial of the angle 
tlirougb faiigue, dropping into tl^c rcarj and leaving his place to be occu- 
pied by anolhcr. 

t A gentleman in the county of Durham, me morning in the taoulh 
of April, obierred a flock of Wiii Cecw going notthwatd, ia the line of 
two (dijecta whose diitauce ba knew to be four miles -. he found by bis 
watch the exact lime they were in flying this dialance ; from which he 
calculated, that if the; continued to fly at the same rate for twelve hours, 
tliey would be at the Oikneya b; sun-set, which is twentj'-fice ■mles an 
hour. But it is not probalile Uiat these birds ever migrate from the fens 
in Cambridgethire, &c. to tbe Orkneys, or oilier places where tbey breed, 
ia one day, or at ooe flight; for great numbers of them arc known to 
■lop for leieral dap, both in going and coming back again, at tbe mouth 
of the Tees, Pro»wick-Car, the haughs ofthc liver Till, near Woder, in 
North umbertand, and at some places in tbe MerM in Scotland. 
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Geese which ore shot are plucked and sold in the market 
as fine tame ones, and readily bought, the purchaser be- 
ing deceived by the size; but their flesh is coarse."" 

This species is widely and numeroUBly spread over all 
the various parts of the northern world, whence some 
flocks of them migrate a king way southward in the win- 
ter. Latham says they seem to be general inhabitants of 
the globe, arc met with from Lapland to the Cape of 
Good Hope, — are frequent in Arabia, Persia, and 
China, as well as indigenous to Japan, — and on the Ame- 
rican continent from Hudson's Bay to South Carolina. 
He abo observes that our voyagers have met with them 
in the Straits of Magellan, Fort Egmont in the Falkland 
Islands, Terra del Fuego, and New Holland. There can 
be little doubt about the territories assigned to them for 
their summer residences and breeding places ; the lakes, 
swamps, and dreary morasses of Siberia, Lapland, Icf>- 
land, and the unfrequented or unknown northern regions 
of America seem set apart for that purpose, where, with 
multitudes of other kinds, in undisturbed security, they 
rear their young, and are amply provided with a variety 
of food, a large portion of which must consist of thelai^ 
vie of the gnats which swarm in those parts, and the my- 
riads of insects that are fostered by the unsetting sun. 
Pennant says that these Wild Geese appear in Hudson's 
Bay early in May, as soon as the ice disappears i^-collect 
in flocks of twenty or thirty, stay about three weeks, 
then separate in pairs, and take oft'to breed ; that about • 

■ Thii ii the eBiB with all »cry oH Ceesc, both wmo and wild ; but 
the Hiah of B middle-aged onsof ibc lauerEon, in the spring oFibc rear. 
when Ihe bird i> in ftiU fcaifacr, i« verj tender, finely flaTaiired, and no- 
wise like llial or tlie Tsios Goote either ID taste or colour. 
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the middle of Aogost they return to the manhes with 
their jomig, and cootinne there till September. Some 
tf them are caught and brought alive to the fiutories» 
where they arc fed with com, and thrive greatly. 

Wild GeeK are very destmctiTe to the gnnring cam 
in the fields where they happen to halt in thdr migratoiy 
excursions. In some countries they are canght at thoK 
seasons in long nets, resembling those used for catduog' 
Larks : to these nets the Wild Geese are decoyed by 
tame ones placed there for that purpose. Many other 
sdiemes are contrived to take these wary birds ; but as 
they feed only in the day-time, and betake thenudves to 
the water at night, the fowler must exert his utmost care 
and ingenui^ in order to accomplish his ends : all most 
be planned in the dark, and every trace of su^idon re- 
moved ; fer nothing can exceed the vi^Iant circumspec- 
tion and acute ear of the sentinel, who, placed on some 
eminence, with out-stretched neck surveys every thing 
that moves within the circle of the centre on which he 
takes his stand ; and the instant he sounds the alarm, the 
whole flock betake themselves to flight. 





THE TAME GOOSE. 
(Anas Anser, Lin. — L'O'te dontattgue. Buff.) 

To describe the varied plumage and the economy of 
this weD-known valuable domestic fowl, may seem to 
many a needless task ; but to others, unacquainted with 
rural affairs, it may be interesting.* Their predominant 
colours are white and grey, with Umdes of ash, blue, and 
brown ; some of them are yellowish, othcra dusky, and 
many are found to differ very little in appc^ancc from 
the wild kind last described — the original ,stock whence, 
in early times, they were all derived. The only per- 
manent mark, which all the grey ones still retain, hke 
those of the wild kind, ia the white ring which surrounds 
the root of the tail. They arc generally furnished with 
a small tuft on the head ; and the most ueual colour of 

* A cerUia toira lady wondered ho<n • Goose could luckle nine 
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the males (Gander or Steg) is pure white : the bills and 
feet in both males and females are of an orange red. By 
studied attention in the breeding, two sorts of these Geese 
have been obtained : the less are bjr many esteemed as 
being more delicate eating ; the larger are by others pre- 
ferred on account of the bountiful appearance they make 
upon the festive board. The average weight of the 
latter kind is between nine and fifteen pounds ; but 
instances are not wanting, where they have been fed to 
upwards of twenty pounds : this is, however, to sacrifice 
the flavour of the food to the size and appearance of the 
bird ; for they become disgustingly fiit and surfdting, and 
the methods used to cram them up are unnatural and 
crueL It is not, however, altogether on account of 
their use as food that they are valuable ; their feathars, 
their down, and their quills,* have long been consi- 
dered as articles of more importance, and firom which 
their owners reap more advantages. In this respect the 
poor creatures have not been spared : urged by avarice, 
their inhuman masters appear to have ascertained the 
exact quantity of plumage of which they can bear to be 
robbed, without being deprived of life. Mr Pennant, in 
describing the methods used in Lincolnshire, in breed- 
ing, rearing, and plucking Geese, says " they are plucked 

* " An English archer bentliis bow, 

" Made of a trusty tree, — 
" An arrow of a cloth-yard long, 

** Unto the head, drew he : 

" Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

«* So right his shaft he set, 
" The grey Goose wing that was thereon 

'* In his heart*s blood was wet." 

Chevy Chase, 
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fire times in the year : first at Latiy-ilny for the feathers 
and quills ; this business is reneived for the feathers only, 
four times more between that and Michaelmas:" be 
adds, that he saw the operation performed even upon 
Goslings of six weeks old, from which the feathers of the 
tails were plucked ; and that numbers of the Geese die 
when the season afterwards proves cold. But this un- 
feeling greedy business is not peculiar to one connty, for 
much the same is practised in others. The care and 
attention bestowed upon the brood Geese, while they are 
engaged in the business of incubation, in the month of 
April, is nearly the same every where : wicker pens are 
provided for them, placed in rows, and tier above tier, 
not uncommonly under the same roof with their owner. 
Some place water and com near the nests j others drive 
tliem to the water twice a-day, and replace each female 
upon her own nest as soon as she returns. This business 
requires the attendance of the Gozzard (Goose-herd) a 
month at least, in which time the young are brought 
forth : as soon afterwards as the brood are able to wad- 
dle along, they are, together with their dams, driven to 
the contiguous loughs, and fens or marshes, on whose 
grassy-margined pools they feed and thrive, without 
requiring any further attendance until the autumn. To 
these marshes, which otherwise would be unoccupied, 
(except by wild birds) and be only useless watery wastes, 
we are principally indebted for so great a supply of the 
Goose; for in almost every country where lakes and 
marshes abound, the neighbouring inhabitants keep as 
many aa suit their convenience, and in this way inimonse 
numbers annually attain to full growth and perfection. 
But in no part of the world are such numbers reared as 
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in the fens of Lmcolnsliirc, where it is said to be no nn- 
common thing for a single person to keep a thousand old 
Geese, each of nhich, on an average, will bring up seven 
jf;ouiig ones. So far those only are noticed which may 
properly be called the larger docks, by which particular 
watery districts are peopled ; and, although their aggre- 
gate numbers are great, yet they form only a part of the 
]arge family : those of the farm-yard, taken separately, 
appear as smnll specks no a great map; but when they 
are gathered together, and added to those kept by al- 
most every cottager throughout the kingdom, the im- 
mense whole will appear multiplied in a ratio almost in- 
ealculable. A great part of those which are left to pro- 
yide for themselves during the summer, in the solitary 
distant waters, as well as those which enliven the village 
green, are put into the stubble fields after harvest, to fat- 
ten upon the scattered grain ; and some are penned up 
ibr this purpose, by which they attain to greater bulk ; 
and it is hardly necessary to observe, that they are then 
poured in weekly upon tbe tables of the luxurious citi- 
zens of every town in the kingdom. But these distant 
and divided supplies seem trifling when compared with 
the multitudes which, in the season, are driven in all di- 
jections into the metropohs:* the former appear only 
like the tcanty watt;rings of the petty streamlet ; the 
I ^tter like the copious oveiflowing torrent of a large 
1 .liver. To the country market towns they are carried in 
I tags and panniers ; to the great centre of trade they are 
it in droves of many thousands,! To a stranger it is 



• Id ancient limes they Here driven in much the aame nay, frond 
interior of Gaul to Home. 

t In an article which Mr Latbam has copied from the Si JalBJ 
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a most curious spectacle to view these bissing, cachSng^ 
gabbling, but peaceful armies, with grave deportment^ 
waddling along (like other armies) to certain destruction. 
The drivers arc each provided with a long stick, at one 
end of which a red rag U tied as a lash, and a hook is 
fixed at tlie other : with the former, of which the Geese 
seem much afraid, they are excited forward j and with 
the iatter, such as attempt to stray, are caught by the 
neck and kept in order ; or if kme, they are put into ati 
hospital cart, which usually follows each large drove. In 
this manner they perform their joumies from distant 
parts, and are said to get forward at the rate of eight or 
ten miles in a day, from three in the morning till nine 
at night : those which become fatigued are fed with oats, 
and the rest with barley. 

It is universally beb'evcd that the Goose lives to a great 
age, and particular instances arc recorded by ornitholo- 
gists, which confirm the fact: some are mentioned which 
have been kept seventy years ; and Willoughby notices 
one which lived eighty years. They are, however, sel- 
dom permitted to live out their natural life, being sold 
with tlie younger ones long before they approach that 
period. The old ones are called cagmags, and are bought 
only by novices in market-making i for, from l^eir tough- 
ness, they are utterly unfit for the table. * 

The Tame Goose lays from seven to twelve eggs, and 
sometimes more: these the careful housewife divides 
equally among her brood Geese, when they begin to at. 
Those of her Geese which lay a second time in the course 



Chronicle of September 3nd, 1783, it ia noticed, thaladrore oT tbout 
nine tliousand Geese passed tbrougll CbeLnosfDid on their ws; to Lontton, 
from Suffolk. 
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of the Slimmer, arc seldom, if ever, permitted to have a 
second hatching j bnt the eggs are used for household 
purposes. In some countries the domestic Geese require 
much less care and attendance than those of this country. 
BufioD, in his elegant and voluminous Ornithology, in 
which nothing is omitted, gives a particular detail of iheir 
history and economy every where : he informs us, that 
among the villages of the Cossacks, suhjcct to Russia, on 
the river Don, the Geese Wve their homes, in March or 
April, as soon as the ig/breaks up, and the pairs joining 
each other, take Qightm a body to the remote northern 
lakes, where they Vrfeed atid constantly reside during Uie 
summer; and ih^it on the beginning of winter, the parent 
birds, witli their multiplied young progeny, all rcturi 
and divide themselves, every flock alighting at the dm 
of the respective place to which it belongs. 

The Goose has for many ages been celebrated ( 
account of its vigilance. The story of their saving B 
by the alarm they gave, when tlie Gauls were attempts 
the capitol,* is well known, and was probably the i 
time of their watchfulness being recorded ; and on tl 
account, they were afterwards held in the highest t 
mation by the Roman people. It is certain, that nothiid 
can stir in the night, nor the least or most distant noijl 
he made, bSt the Geese are roused, and immediate^ 
begin to hold their cackling converse ; and on the neai 
approach of apprehended danger, they set up their more 
shrill and clamorotib cries. It is on account of this pro- 
perty that they are esteemed by many persons, as the 
most vigilant of all sentinels, when placed in particulM 
situations. 



' Et scrvaluris vigili Cap 
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THE WHITE-FRONTED WILD GOOSE, 

OR LAUGHING GOOSE. 
fAaas albifrons — L'Oie rieuse, Buff.) 

This species measures two feet four inches in ieogLh, 
and four feet six in the extended wings, and weighs 
about five pounds. The bill is thick at the base, of a 
yellowish red colour; the nail white; from the base of 
the bill and comers of the mouth, a white patch is ex- 
tended over the foreliead : the rest of the head, the neck, 
and the upper parts of the plumage arc dark brown ; the 
primary and secondary quitls are of tlie same colour, but 
much darker; and the wing coverts are tinged with ash: 
the breast and belly are dirty white, spotted with dusky : 
the tail is of a hoary ash-coloured brown, and surrounded, 
like the Lag Goose's, with a white ring at the base: the 
legs yellow. 

These birds form a part of those vast tribes which 
swarm about Hudson's Bay, and the north of Europe 
and Asia, during the summer months, and are but thinly 
scattered over the other quarters of the world. They 
visit the fens and marshy places in England, in small 
fiocks, in the winter months, and disappear about the 
Ix^nning of March. It is said that they never feed on 
ihe corn-fields, but confine themselves wholly to such 
wilds and swamps as are constantly covered with water. 
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THE BEAN GOOSE. 

This species differs very little in its general appearance 
from the Grey Lag Goose, the chief distinction between 
tfacm being in the bill ; which in this is small, much com- 
pressed near the end, whitish, and sometimes of a pale red 
in the middle, and black at the base and naih the latter 
ii shaped somewhat like a horse-bean, from which the 
species has obtained the name of Bean Goose. The 
length of this bird is two feet seven inches { breadth four 
feet eleven; its weight about six pounds and ahalf. The 
head and neck are of a cinereous brown colour, tinged 
with ferruginous : breast and belly dirty white, clouded 
with cinereous : sides and scapulars dark ash, edged with 
white: the back of a plain ash colour: coverts of the 
tail white : lesser coverts of the wings light grey, nearly 
'hite; the middle deeper, tipped with white ; primaries 
P and secondaries grey, tipped with black : feet and legs 
I nffron colour ; claws black. 

These birds arrive in the fen counties in the aul 
I «nd take their departure in May. They arc said to 
I in the corn fields, and to feed much upon the green 
[ wheat, while they remain in England. Tbcy are report- 
ed to breed in great numbers in the Isle 
no doubt on others of the Hebrides, and a] 
Bay. 
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THK BEUNACLE. 

CLAKIS, OR TREE GOOSE. 
(Anai Er^tkropus, Lin. — La Bernache, Buff.) 

The BGrnaclc weighs about fi\'e pounds, and measures 
.more than two feet in length, and nearly four andahalf 
in breadth. The bill, from the tip to tlie corners of the 
mouth, is scarcely an inch and a half long, black, and 
crossed with a pale rcddisli etjeak on each side : a narrow 
black line passes from the bill to the eyes, the iridcs of 
which are brown : the bead is small, and as far as the 
crown, together with the checks and throat, white: the 
rest of tbe head and neck, to the breast and shoulders, is 
black. The upper part of the plumage is prettily miu-bled 
or barred with blue grey, black, and wlute : the feathers 
of the back arc black, edged with white, and those of 
the wing coverts and scapulars, blue grey, bordered with 
black near their margins, and edged with white : the 
quills black, edged a little way from the tips with blue 
grey : the under pait3 end tail coverts white : the thighs 
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are marked with dusky lines or spots, and are black near 
the knees : tLc tail is black, and five inches and a balf 
long : the legs and feet dusky, very thick and short, and 
have a stumpy appearance. 

In severe winters, tlicse birds are not nncommon ia 
this kingdom, particularly on the northern and western 
parts, where, however, they remain only a short time, 
but depart early in the spring to their northern wilds, 
to breed and spend the summer. 

The history of the Bcrnacle lias been rendered re- 
markable by the mar^'ellous accounts which were in for- 
mer times related concerning their propagation, or rather 
their growth. Almost all the old iiaturahsts, as well or- 
nithologists as others, assert that they were produced 
from shells wliicb grew out of rotten ship-wrecked tim- 
ber, and other kinds of wood and trees which lay under 
water, in tlie sea, and that these shells owed tiieir origin 
to " spume or froth," which, in a short lime, assumed a 
^ngous appearance upon the wood : others affirmed tliat 
they were produced from the palms or fi'uits of a tree 
like the willow, which, when ripe, dropped off into the 
water, and became alive, &c. Treatises were written ex- 
pressly on these chimerical principles, giving a particular 
description of their first appearance, progressive growth, 
birth, (or final esclusion from the shell) and of their 
dropping into the sea, swimming about, and becoming 
perfectly feathered birds, &c. Other authors, indeed, 
less credulous, suspected the truth of these assertions: 
Belon was of the number of those who laughed at the 
story in his day} and Willoughby, long atlerhim, treat- 
ed such incoherent narratives with contempt. It must 
excite regret, that so respectable, so learned, and so grave 
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an author as Gerard, should not only have believed this 
wonderful transformation, but that he should have intro- 
duced the idle tale iuto his invaluable Herbal.* But 
even to enumerate these authors, or to quote the enter- 
taining parts of the wild whimsies with which they have 
embellished their descriptions of these birds, would far 
exceed the limits of this work, and would only serve to 
prove (were that necessary) how credulous, uot only the 
great unthinking mass, but even the philosophers, once 
were, and how fur it was possible for such circumstantial- 
ly told miracles to lay the understandings of mankind 
fast asleep. Bartholin discovered that these Goose-bear- 
ing conches contained only a shell-fish of a particular 
kind, a species of multivalvc — the Pousse-pieds of Wor- 
inius and Lobel, and the Lepas Anatijera of Linnseus. 

• See Gerard's Herbol, published in IS97, article — " Tlie GoaK-lree" 
which he seems to [lave reserved for the conclusion of bis work, as bring 
the most wonderful of all he had 10 desci-ibe. A small island called tho 
File of Foutders, half a mile from iho mnin liind of Laocashire, he says, 
is Ifae DBtive soil of " the Tree Uariag Geese," and so plenlifDl is fhe 
frail, thst a full-grown bird is sold for three-potice. The honGSt nnlura- 
Ust, however, although his belief was fiied, idmits that Ills own per- . 
Eonal knowledge was confined to certain shells which adhered to a rotlcn 
tree that he dragged from the sea between Dover and Romney, in somo 
of which he found " liuing things wjtboul forme or shape; in ollicrs 
which were neater come to ripenes, liiilog things that were very nnkcd, 
in shape like a birde ; in others, tlie birds couered with soft downe, (be 
shell talfe open, and the birje rcailie to full out, which no doubt were 
the foules called EniiuM,.. ' 
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IE BltRNT GOOSE. ^^^| 

■nicla, LiD—- £e Cravant, BoE) ^^^| 

[y the same shape, but somewhat ^^^^ 
1 which it (lifFers in the colour of its 
3st!y of an uniform brown, the feathers 
he upper parts, breast and neck, are 
;lly, which is more mixed and dappled 
js and grey : the head and upper half ■ 
ck, excepting a wliitc patch on each \ 
near the throat : the lower part of the 
1 are also black : the taU coverts above 
le vent, white: tail, quills, and legs 
Inrk, rather of a narrow shape, and 
and a half long : the irides are light ; 
lies aod the younger birds, the plu- j 
[nctly maiked, and the white spots on 
k are often mixed with dusky : but 
iscernible in many other bh-ds, for it 
Lt two arc found exactly alike. ^^^J 
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The Brent Geese, lite other species of the same genus, 
quit the rigours of the north in winter, and spread them- 
selves southward in greater or less numbers, impelled 
forward, accordingto the severity of the season, in search 
of milder climates. They are then met with on the Bri- 
tish shores, and spend the winter months in tho rivers, 
lakes, and marshes in the interior parts, feeding mostly 
upon the roots, and also on the blades of the long coarse 
grasses and plants which grow in the water : but indeed 
their varied modes of living, as well as their other habits 
and propensities, and their migrations, baitings, breedmg 
places, &c. do not differ materially from those of the 
other numerous families of the Wild Geese. Buflfon 
gives a detail of the devastations which they made, in 
the hard winters of 1740 and 1765, upon the corn-fields, 
on the coasts of Picardy, in France, where they appeared 
in such immense swarms, that the people were literally 
raised (en masse we suppose) in order to attempt their 
extirpation, which, however, it seems they could not 
effect, and a change in the weather only, caused these 
unwelcome visitants to depart. 

The Brent and the Bernacle were formerly, by sbnie 
ornithologists, looked upon as being of the same species; 
later observers, however, have decided differently, and 
they are now classed as distinct kinds. The foregoing 
figure was drawn from one shot at Axwell-Park, near 
Newcastle upon Tyne. There was a stuffed specimen in 
the Wycliffe museum, which slightly varied in the mark- 
ings of the plumage. 
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THE lilDEU DUCK. 



fjn. 



moUU, 



M, Lin. — L'Eider, JJuff.J 



This wild, Lut valaable, species is of a size betwi 
the Goose and the Domestic Duck, and appears to be a 
of the graduated links of the chain which connects ti 
two kinds. The full-grown old males generally n 
about two feet two inches in length, and two feet eid 
teen in breadth, and weigh from six to above seva 
pounds. The head is large j tlie middle of the ast 
small, with the lower part of it spread out very broad, so 
Qs to form a hollow between the shoulders, which, while 
the bii-d is sitting at ease, seems as if fitted to receive its 
reclining head. The bill is of a dirty yellowish horn 
colour, darkish in the middle, and measures, from the Up 
to the cornci-s of the mouth, two inches and a half: the 
upper mandiblo is forked in a singular manner towards 
each eye, and is covered with white feathers on the side) 
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as fer forward as the nostiils. The nppor part of the 
head is of a soft velvet blade, divided behind by a dull 
white stroke pointing downwards : the feathers, from the 
nape of the neck to the throat, are long, or pufied out, 
overhanging the upper part of the neck, and look as if 
they had been clipped oft' at the lower ends: they have 
the appearance of a pale pea-green velvet shag, with a 
white line dropping downward from the auriculars on 
each side. The cheeks, chin, upper part of the neck, 
the back, and lesser wing coverts, are white : the scapu- 
lars, and secondary quills, next the body, dirty white: 
bastard wings, and primary quills, brown; the seconda- 
ries and greater coverts are the same, but much darker : 
the lower broad part of the neck, on the front, to the 
breast, is of a buff colour ; but in some specimens tinged 
with rusty red : the breast, belly, vent, rump, and tail 
coverts are of a deep sooty black : tail feathers hoary 
brown : legs short, and yellow : webs and nails dusky. 
The female is nearly of the same shape, though less than 
the male, weighing only between five and six pounds; 
butherplumage is quitediffercntjthc ground colour being 
of a reddish brown, prettily crossed with waved blick 
lines J and in some specimens the neck, breast, and belly, 
are tinged with ash : the wings are crossed with two 
bars of white : quills dark : the neck is marked with 
longitudinal dusky streaks, and the belly is deep brown, 
spotted obscurely with black. 

The Eider Duck lays from three to five large, smooth, 
pale olive-colourctl eggs ; these she deposits and conceals 
in a nest, or bed, made of a great quantity of the soft, 
warm, elastic down, plucked from her own breast, and 
sometimes from that of her mate. The groundwork or 
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foundation of the nest is formed of bent-grass, sea-weedst 
or such like coarse materials, and it is placed in as shel- 
tered a spot as the bleak and solitary place can afbrd. 

In Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, Lapland, and 
some parts of the coasts of Norway, the Eiders flock to- 
gether, in particular breeding places, in such numbers^ 
and their nests are so dose together, that a person in 
walking along can hardly avoid treading upon them. 
The natives of these cold climates eagerly watdd the 
time when the first hatchings of the eggs are laid : of 
these they rob the nest, and also of the more importiait 
article, the down with which it is lined, which they cane- 
fully gather and carry off. These bird^ will afterwards 
strip themsdves of their remaining down, and lay a se- 
cond hatching, of which also they are sometimes robbed: 
but it is said, that when this cruel treatment is too often 
repeated, they leave the place, and return to it no more.* 

* The fbllowiog particulars, from Von Trail's Letters on Iceland, 
are given, on account of the singular trait of character whidi is men- 
tioned — that of two females occupying only one nest : — 

** The Eider birds build their nests on little islands not far finom the 

diAb and sometimes even near the dwellings of the natives, who treat 

them with such kindness and circumi^ection as to make them quite 

tame. In the beginning of June they lay five or six eggs, and it is not 

unusual to find from ten to sixteen eggs In one nest, with two females, 

who agree remarkably well together. The whole time of laying continues 

•iz or seven weeks, during which time the natives visit the nest, for the 

purpose of taking the down and eggs, at least once a week. Thej first 

carefully remove the female, and then take away the down and part of 

the eggs ; after which she lays afresh, covering her eggs with new down 

plucked from her breast : this being taken away, the male comes to her 

assistance, and covers the eggs with his down, which is left till the young 

are hatched. One female, during the whole time of laying, generally 

gives half a pound of down. The down from dead birds is accounted of 

little worth, having lost its elasticity. There are generally exported 
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The qnantity of this valuable commodity, whicli is thus 
annually collected in various parts, is uncertain. Buiibn 
mentions one particular year, in which the Icelandic 
company sold as much as amounted to upwards of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling. This, however, 
must be only a small portion of the produce, which is 
all sold by the hardy natives, to stuff the couches of the 
pampered citizens of more polished nations. 

The great body of these birds constantly resides in the 
remote northern, frozen climates, the rigours of which 
their thick cloathing well enables them to bear. They 
are said to keep together in flocks in the open parts of 
the sea, fishing and diving very deep in quest of shell-fish 
and other food, with which the bottom is covered ; and 
when they have satisfied themselves, they retire to the 
shore, whither they at all times repair for shelter, on the 
approach of a storm. Other less numerous flocks of the 
Eiders branch out, colonize, and breed furdier southward 
in both Europe and America : they arc found on the pro- 
montories and numerous isles of the coast of Norway, 
and on those of the northern, and the Hebrides or wes- 
tern islands of Scotland, and also on the Fern Isles, on 
the Northumberland coast, which latter is the onlyplace 
where they are known to breed in England, and may be 

fifteen bundreJ or two thousand pounds of down on the companj'a ae- 
coun^ cxclusiTe of wbtt is ptitsiely sold. Tbe jouog ones quit the 
neat »ood atier tbey are batcbed, and follow the rematci vho teadi them 
to the water, wbere, baving taken Ibem on bet back, she swims with 
ilictn a few jttds, and tben dives, and leaves tbem floating on tbe water : 
in tliis Eitualion the; soon Icam to take care ot llicioEelTes, and are sel- 
ilom afterwards seen on the land, but lire among the rock:^ and feed on 
iniecn and sea-wced." 

2 N 
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THE MUSK DUCK. 

"MtrSCOVY, CAIRO, GUINEA, OR INDIAN DUCK. 

(Anai mosehalus, Lin.^£e Canard Miuque, Bttff.^ 

This species is less than the last, but nmch larger than 
the Common Duck, measuring about two feet in lengtb. 
The bill ig two inches long ; the tip and nostrils brown ; 
the other parts of it red, as is also the naked warty &kin 
which joins its base, and surrounds the eyes. 

The crown of the head is rather tufted or crested, and 
black: the clieeks, tliroat, and fore part of tlie neck, 
white, irregularly marked with black: the belly, from 
the breast to the tliighs, white. The general colour of 
the rest of the plumage is deep brown, darkest, and 
glossed with green on the back, nunp, quills, and tailf 
the two outside feathers of the latter, and the first three 
of the quills, are white : the legs and feet are red, short, 
and thick. This is the genera) appearance of the Musk 
Duck ; but as it is domesticated in almost every country, 
it varies very much, like all other birds in that state. In 
the female, the bare warty, or carunculated skin, which 
is spread from the bill over the eyes, is of a much duller 
red, and does not cover so large a portion of the head 
aa it does in the male : she is also of a less size. 

Ornithologists are in doubt as to the country to which 
these birds originally belonged ; it is, however, agreed, 
that they are natives of the warm climates. Mr Pennant 
says they are met with, wild, about lake Baikal, in Asia; 
Ray, that they are natives of Louidana ; Marcgrave, that 
they are met with in Brazil ; and Buflbn, that they are 
found in the overflowed savannas of Guiana, where tliey 
feed in the day-time upon the wild rice, which grows 
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there in abundance, and return in the evening to the sea : 
lieadds> " they nestle on tlie trunks of rotten trees; 
and after the young are hatched, the mother takes them 
one after another by the bill and throws them into the 
water." It is said that great numbers of the young 
brood are destroyed by the alligators, which are common 
in those parts. These birds have obtained the name of 
^usk Duck, from their musky smcll| which arises from 
the liquor secreted in the glands on the nimp. They 
are a thriving and prolific species, and their flcsb, which 
ie high -flavoured, is by many very much esteemed. They 
will associate witli the Common Ducks ; and instances 
are not wanting of their producing a mixed breed. 
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THE VELVET DUCK. 

DOUBLE SCOTER, OK GREAT BLACK DUCK. 
(AttasJ'asea, Lin. — La grnnde Macreme, Bufil) 

The Velvet Duck is larger than s. Mallurd, weighing 
about three itounds two ounces, ami measuring above 
twenty inches in length. The upper mandible is broad, 
and flat, and rises into a kind of binck knob at the base : 
the nostrils are of the same colour, and stand out on each 
side ; the middle, or ridge, and the nail, nrc red ; the 
rest of it is orange yellow, edged with black. The un- 
der mandible is pale or yellowish white, edged and 
spotted with black, and tipped with deep yellow: 
both are coarsely serrated. The head ia large, the 
eyes small, with a spot of wliile below each ; and the 
irides are nearly of the same colour. All the rest of the 
plumage, excepting a white stroke or band which crosses 
the closetl wings in an oblique direction, is of a soft 
smooth sooty black, glossed with a cast of purple on the 
head, upper part of the neck, and shoulders, and 
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THE SCOTER, 

BLACK DOCK, OR BLACK DIVEE. 
( Anas Nigra, Lin. — La Macreiue, Bu£) 



V Tbe Sojter is less than the Velvet Duck, weighing 

generally about two pounds nine oances, and measuriag 
twenty-two inches in length, and thirt^'-four in breadth. 
The base of the upper mandible is raised up into a kind 
oflm^e knob, divided downwards in tbe middle by a nar- 
row bright or deep yellow stripe, which is spread round 
the projecting edges of the nostrils, and extended nearly 
to the tip : tbe rest of tbe bill is black, grooved along 
near the edges, where it is broad and flat : tbe nnder 
mandible is aUo black : irides tlusky. From the curious 
confonnaUon and appearance of the bill, (of which a more 
accurate figure is subjoined) this spcdcs cannot easily be 
mistaken, although it is said that the knob in some spe- 
cimens is red : in that of the females it is hardly notice- 
able i and in the younger males it is of a small size. 
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The eye-lids are yellow, tlie iridcs dark, and the whole 
of its close Einooth plumage is black, glossed on the head 
and neck with purple. The tail consists of sixteen 
sharp-pointed feathers, of wliich the middle are the 
longest : legs brown. In some of the young females the 
plumage is grey. 

In severe winters the Scoters leave the northern ex- 
tremities of the world in immense Qocks, dispersing 
themselves southward along the shores of more temperate 
climates. They are only sparingly scattered on the coasts 
of England ; but according to Buffon, they appear in 
great numbers on the northern coasts of France, to which 
they are attracted by beds of a certain kind of small bi- 
valve shell-fish, fvaimeaux) which abound in those parts, 
and of wliich they are very fond, for they are almost in- 
cessantly diving in quest of them. Over these beds of 
shell-fish, the fishermen at low water spread their long 
nets, floated or supported horizontally two or three feet 
from the sand : these they leave to be covered by the 
overflowing tide, which also brings the Scoters prowling 
along with it, within their accustomed distance from the 
beach. As soon as the first of them perceives the shells, 
it instantly dives, when all the rest follow the example, 
and numbers are entangled in the floating meshes of llie 
net. In this way It is said that sometimes twenty or 
thirty dozen have been taken in a single tide. These 
birds ai'e sold to the Roman catholics, who eat them on 
fast days and in lent, when their religious ordinances 
have forbidden the use of all animal food except fish j 
but these birds, and a few others of the same fishy £ 
vour, have been exempted from the interdict, onl^ 
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supposition of their being cold blooded^ ^d partaking 
of the naturd of fish. 

The Scoters seldom quit the sea, upon which they 
are very nimble, and are indefatigable expert divers; 
but they fly heavily, near the surface of the water, and 
to no great distance, and are said to walk awkwardly 
erect on the land. 
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THE MALLARD, 

OR COMMON WILD DUCK. 
:j boschas, Lin. — Le Canard Sauvage, BuC) 



The Wild Drake weighs from thirty-six to forty 
eunces, and measures twenty-three inches in length, and 
ihirty-five in breadth. The bill is of a yellowish green 
colour, not very 6nt, nbout an incli broad, and two and a 
half long, from the comers of the mouth to the tip of the 
nail : the head and upper half of the neck, are of a glossy 
deep changeable green, terminated in the middle of the 
neck by a white collar, with which it is nearly encircled : 
the lower part of the neck, the breast, and shoulders, are 
of a deep vinous chesnut : the covering scapular feathers 
are of a kind of silvery white ; those underneath rufous ; 
and both are prettily crossed with small waved threads of 
brown: wing coverts ash : quills brown; and between 
these intervenes the beauty-spot (common in the Duck 
tiibe) which crosses the closed wing in a transverse ob- 
lique direction ; it is of a rich glossy purple, with viol^^ 
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or green reflections, and bordered by a double streak of 
bJack and white. The belly is of a paJe grey, delicately 
penciled and crossed with numberless narrow waved 
dusky lines, which, on the sides and long feathers that 
leach over the thighs, arc more strongly and distinctly 
marked ; the upper and under tail-coverts, lower part of 
tlie back, and the rump, are black ; the latter glossed 
with green : the four middle tail-fcatliors are also black, 
with purple reflections, and, like those of the Domestic 
Drake, are stiffly curled upwards j the rest are sharp- 
pointed, and fade off to tlie exterior sides, from a browu 
to a dull white : legs, toes, and webs red. 

The plumage of the female is vciy different from that 
of the male, and partakes of none of Iiis beauties except 
the spot on tlia wings. All the other parts are plain 
brown, mai'ked with black. She makes her nest, lays 
from ten to sixteen greenish white eggs, and rears her 
young, generally in the most sequestered mosses or bogs, 
far from the haunts of man, and hidden from his sight 
among reeds and rushes. To her young helpless un- 
fledged family, (and they are nearly three months before 
they can fly) she is a fond, attentive, and watchful pa- 
rent, carrying or leading them from one pool to another, 
as her fears or inclinations direct her ; and she is known 
in this country to use the same wily stratagems to mis- 
lead the sportsman and his dog, as tliose before noticed 
respecting the Partridge.* 

Like Uie rest of the Dack tribes, the Mallards, in pro- 
digious numbers, quit the north at the end of autumn, 
and migrating southward, arrive at the beginning of win- 
ter in large flocks, and spread themselves over all the 

■ Vftl I, page .TOG. 
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loughs and mnrshy wastes in the British Isles* Tbey 
pair in the spring, when the greater part of tbem again 
retire northward to breed ; but many straggling pain 
Btay with us: they, as well as preceding colonists of their 
tribes, rem^n to rear their young, who become natives^ 
and continue with us throughout the year. 

Many and various are the contrivances which have 
been used, in both ancient and modem times, to catch 
these wild, shy, nnd wary birds ; and from the avidity 
with which the sport is still followed, it is hardly neces- 
sary to observe how highly they are esteemed, and what 
place they hold as a delicacy on the table. To describe 
these various contrivances would swell out this part of 
their history beyond its proper limits, and W'iUoughby, 
Euffou, Pennant, Latham, and others, have left little 
new to add on this head. It will not be prt^ier, how- 
, to omit noticing the decoy, which from its snperio- 
liHty over every other method, promises to continue Jong 
' in use J for in that mode the Mallard and other Ducks 
are taken by tliousands at a time ; whereas all the other 
schemes, of lying in ambush, shooting, baited hooks, 
wading in the water with the head covered in a perfo- 
rated wooden vessel, or in a calabash, &e.* are attended 
with much watching, toil, and fatigue, and are also com- 
paratively trifling in point of success. 

• TliiB metbod of taking Wild Geese ot Ducks h represcmeJ, 
aa Ihoae anciently in use, of taking alcnost crcry kind of vildanii 
an aid folio boob, consisting of one hundred and Rye engraTingi, by 
Colliert and olliers, from the paintings of Joliaunes Stradattus, Tb.« 
wooden vessel vbich conceals the head of Ibc fowler, is there represent- 
ed, oi U were floating about among the unuispeciing flocks, while witb 
Ilia hand the dfilrous sportsman is pulling all those within his reach 
one after another, b; the legs under water, lliis melbod ii still 
tiled in China. 
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The decoys* now in use are formed by cnttingpipes or 
tapering ditches, widened and deepened as they approacli 

• For the following nciounl of ihe manner of taking Wild-fowl in 
decoys, this work is indebted tu Mr Bonfellow, of Slocktod, ia Norfolk, - 

" In tlie Inkcs whore lliry resort, the mo!t favorite haunlB of the fowl 
arc observed : then in the most seqiinitered part of this haunt, the; cut 
a ditch about four j'anls across at the entrance, and about fifty or uity 
yards in length, decreasing gradually in width from tlie entrance to the 
farther end, which h not more than (wo feet wide. It is of a circular 
form, b»t not bending much for the first ten yards. The banks of the 
lake for about ten yards on each side of this ditch (or pipe, ai it is called) 
are kept clear from reeds, coarte lierhsgo, &c. ia order that the fowl may 
get on them to sit and dress tliemselves. Across this ditch, poles on cadi 
side, close to the edge of the ditch, arc driven into the ground, and the 
tapi bent to each other and tied fast Tlicsc poles at the entrance form 
an arch, from the top of which to the water is about ten feet This arch 
is made to decrease in height, as the ditch decreases in width, till the 
farther end is not more tlian eighteen inches in height. Tlie poles are 
placed about six feet from each other, and connected together by poles 
laid lengthways across the arch and tied together. Over Ihcma net with 
mcihcs sufficiently small to prevent tlic fonl getting through, is throwii 
Bcro^ and made fast 10 a reed fence at (he entrance, and nine or ten 
yards up tile ditch, and afterwards strongly pegged to the ground. At 
the rarther end of the pipe, a tunnel net (as it is called] is fixed, about 
four yards in length, of a round form, and kept open bj a number of 
hoops about eighteen inches in diameter, placed at a small distance from 
each other, to keep it distended. Supposing the circular bend of the pipe 
lie to the right when you stand with your back to the lake, on the left 
hand aide a number of reed fences are constructed, called ihoalings, fbr 
the purpose of screening from liglit tlie dfcty-man, and in such ■ man- 
ner, thai the fowl in the decoy may not be alarmed, while ho is driving 
those in the pipe ; these shootings are about four yards iu length, and 
about ui fbat high, and ara ten in number. They are placed in the 

fiiUoiving manner — _^^^^RRM^^^IBL ^'f*""''"'"! "'^'''^ '"' 

sfaootia^ ■ jiflMon ctnnot teethe lake, owing to the bend of the pipe: 
ihers it then no fortlxt occuion for ibeller. Were it not for those 
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the water, in various semicircular directions through tie 
swampy ground, into particular large pools, which are 

shmiings, the fowl tliat remsia about tlie moutb of the pipe would be 
■linncd, (if thepcrsoQ dririiig tlic fonl already under tlie iict shouji] be 
exposed) and would become so shy ss to rorsake the place catirtlj. The 
fint thing the decoj -man docs nheo lie ipproitcbes the pipe, is to Cake a 
piece of lighted turf or peat and bold near his moutb, to prevent the fowl 
smelling bim. He is attended by a dog laugbl for tbc putpose of asiist- 
tng bim ; he walks very silentlj about half-way up the tibootings, where 
a Email piece of wood is thrust through the reed feuce. which makes au 
■perlure just sudicient to see if Buy fowl are in : if ddI, lie walks fgrword 
to aee if any are about tho mouth of tbc pipe. If (here are, he stops anil 
inakes a motion to his dog, and gives him a piece of cheese or something 
to eat ; upon recciiing it bo goes directly to a hole through the reed 
fence, (No. 1.) and the fowl immediately Sy off the bank into the water; 
the dog returns along the bank betneen the reed fences and the pip^ 
and comes out to his master at the hole (No. S.) Tlie man now gives 
him another reward, and be repeats bis round again, till the fowl are 
attracted by tbe motions of tlie dog, aitd follow him into the mouth of 
the pipe. This operation is called working Ihtm. The man now retreaM 
farther back, working the dog at different boles tiU tho fowl ire suffi- 
ciently under the net : he now commands bis dog to lay down still 
behind the fence, and goes forward to the end of the pipe next the lake, 
where he takes off his hat and gives it a wave between the Ghooting; all 
the fowl under the net can see him, but none that are in the lake can. 
The fowl that are in sight fly forward ; and the man runs forward lo the 
neit shooting and waves his hat, atid so on, driving them along till they 
come lo llio tunnel net, where the; creep in i when thcj are all in, he 
gives the net a twist so as 10 prevent their getting bttcfc : he then takes 
tbe net off from the end of the pipe with what fowl be may have caught, 
and takes them out one at a time and dislocates tbeir neck^ and hangs 
the net on again ; and all is ready for working again, 

" In this manner five or iii doien have been taken at one drift. When 
tho wind blows directly in or out of the pipe, tbe fowl seldom work well, 
cipccially when it blows in. If many pipes are made in a lake, tb^ 
should be so constructed as to suit different winds. 

" Duck and nialkrd are taken from August to June. Ted or 
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■faeltered by sairounding trees or btubcs, and situated 
commonly in the midst of the Eolitary raardi. At the 
narrow points of these ditches, farthest from the pool, 
by which they are filled with water, the fowlers piace 
their,^fnne/ nets : from these the ditch is covered by a 
continued arch of netting, sopported by hoops, to the 

WlgMD, fi'om October to Mirch. B«ck>, Smet^ GoUm £j^ Aifs, 
Cricks «iid PialsiU or Sea Pbeannls, in Mardi and ApriL 

" PockeT rhicki are seUom takEDt on account tt thtai dinDg kod 
getting b»ck in the pipe." 



Ko. 1- Dog'* l>oIe, whcTv be gaet to nobank the (awL 
S. Reed fcDca on each aide of tbc moath of the pipe- 
Si Wliere the decof-man iliewt bunself to the fbvl firrti Bad af- 

termrdi at the end of erefT ihooting. 
4i. Small Red fence to pref ent the fowl KCiiis ihe dog wbcD be 
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desired distance; and oil along both eides, skroem 
formed of reeds are set up so as to prevent the possibility 
of the birds seeing the decoy-man ; and as these birds 
I feed daring- the night, ail is ready prepared for this sport 
lln the evening. The fowler, then, placed on the leeward 
. side, Eometimes with the lielp of his well-trained dog, but 
I always by that of hts better trained tame Decoy-Ducks, 
l>^ins the business of destruction. The latter directed 
by his well-known whistle, or excited forward by the 
L floating heropsced, wUch he strews occasionally upon 
the water, entice all the Wild Ducks after them under 
the netting ; and as soon as this is observed, the man or 
his dog, as the fitness of opportunity may direct, is from 
the rear exposed to the view of the birds, by which the}' 
are so alarmed that they dare not offer to return, and are 
prevented by the nets from escaping upwards: they 
therefore press forward in the utmost confusion to the 
endof they/pc, into the^HiucZ or ^jje nets there pre- 
pared to receive them, while their treacherous guides re- 
. main behind in conscious security. The season allowed 
1 by act of parliament for catching these birds in this way, 
■iconUnues only from the latter end of October tdl 
Klmiaiy. 

Particular spots or decoys, in the fen countries, 
let to the fowlers at a rent of from five to thirty pomi< 
per annum ; and Pennant instances a season in which 
thirty-one thousand two hundred Ducks, including Teals 
and Wigeons, were sold in London only, fi-om ten of 
these decoys near Waiafleet, in Lincolnshire. For- 
merly, according to Willoughby, the Ducks, whDe in 
moult and unable to fly, were driven by men in boats, 
furnished witii long poles, with which they splashed the 
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water between long nets, Btretched vertically across the 
poob, in the shape of two sides of a triangle, into lesser 
nets placed at the point j and in this way, he says, four 
thousand were taken at one driving in Deeping- Fen ; 
and Latham has quoted an instance of two thousand six 
hundred and forty-six being taken in two days, near 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire : but this manner of catching 
them while in moult is now prohibited. 
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THE TAME DUCK. 
(Ana& domestica, Lin. — Le Canard domeslique, BuCy 

This valuable domestic owes it origin to the Mallard, 
the lost-described species, but has long been reclaimed 
from a state of nature. Many of them appear in nearly 
the same plumage as the wild ones i others vary greatly 
from tbem, as well as from each other, and may be said 

' to be marked with almost all colours ; but all the males 
(Drakes) still retain theunvarjingmarkof tbeirwild ori- 
ginal, in the curled feathers of the tarl. Long domesti- 
cation has, however, deprived the Tame Duck of that 
leen, quick, and sprightly look and shape which distin- 
guish the Mallard, and substituted a more dull and less 

t elegant form and appearance in their stead. In the wild 
state they pair, and arc monogamous, but become poly- 
gamous when tame. 

The Count do Biifibn, whose lively and ingenioua 
flights of imagination are peculiar to himself. 
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" Man made a double conquest when lie subdued inha- 
bitants at once of the airand of theivater. Free in both 
these vast elements, equally fitted to roam in the rfgions 
of tlie atmosphere, to glide through the ocean or plunge 
under its billows, die aquatic birds seemed destined by 
nature to live for ever remote from our society, and from 
the limits of our dominion." " Eggs talccn from the 
reeds and rushes amidst the water, and Ect under an 
adopted mother, first produced, in our farm-yardS) -mid, 
shy, fugitive birds, perpetually roving and unsettled, and 
impatient to regain tlie abodes of liberty." Tliese, how- 
ever, after they had bred and reared their own young in 
the domestic asylum, became attached to the spot; and 
their descendants in pi'ocess of time, grew more and more 
gentle and tractable, till at last they appear to have near- 
ly relinquished and forgotten the prerogatives of the la- 
vage state, although they still retain a strong propensity 
to roam abroad, in seardi, no doubt, of the larger pools, 
marshy places, and bogs, which it is natural to suppose 
they must prefer to the beaten, hard, pebbly-covered sui^ 
face surrounding the scantily watered hamlet : and in- 
deed it is well known to every observing good housewife, 
that where they are long confined to such diy places, 
they degenerate in both strength and beauty, and lose 
much of the fine flavour of those which aie reared in 
spots more congenial to their nature. That these, and 
such like watery places, which their health requires for 
them to wash, dive, feed, rest, and sport in, are not bet- 
ter tenanted by tliese useful and pretty birds, is much 
to be regretted, and marks strongly a falling off— a want 
of industry* in those females to wliose lot it falls, and 

* " The thrifty huiwife is aye wk! kenil I'y licr sonsy swnims o'bonnj 
chucky burdies." Xfalc/i Pmenb. 
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vhose duty it is to contribute their quota of attention to 
these lesser but not uninteresting branches of rural eco- 
nomy. Were this done, and ponds made in aid of the 
purpose, in every suitable contiguous situation, there caB 
be no doubt but tliat a multiplied stock of Ducklbgs, to 
an inconceivable amount, might be annually reared, with 
s comparatively trifling additional expencej for the va- 
rious undistinguishable animal and vegetable substances 
npon which they chiefly live, and for which they unceas- 
ingly search with their curiously constructed bills, sifting 
and separating every ah'meatary particle from the mud, 
unless fed upon by them, are totally lost. When older, 
they also devour worms, spawn, water insects, and some- 
times frogs and small fishes, together with the various 
seeds of bog and water plants, of which tbey find an 
abundant supply when left to provide for themselves ia 
those wet places. 

When they, with other kinds of fowl, are busily em- 
ployed in picking up the waste about the bam door, 
■ greatly enliven and beautify the rural scene. 



" A snug Iback house, before tlie ioot a green ; 

" Henson tliemMiiiog, ducks in dubs are SHni 

^ On this aide staads n. barn, on that a bjre ; 

" A pcat-suck joins, and forms 8 runtl squire." * 



I 



To this may be added the no less pleasuig pe^ at the 
I mill and mill-dam, when well furnished with these their 
feathered inhabitants. The village school-boy witnesses 
with delight the antic movements of the busy sb^>eless 
jittle brood, sometimes under the charge of a foster mo- 
ther, who with an:dous fears paddles by the brink, and 

* Allan Raouay. 
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utters her unavailing cries, while the Ducklings, regard- 
less of her warnings, and rejoicing in the element so well 
adapted to their nature, are sploshing over each other be- 
neath the pendent foliage ; or, in eager pursuit, snap at 
their insect prey ou the surface, or plunge aftrr them to 
the bottom : some meanwhile are seen perpendicularly 
suspended, with the tail only above water, engaged in 
the general search after food. 

Scenes like these, hornionized by the clack of the mill 
and its murmuring water-fall, aSbrd pleasures little 
known to those who have always been engaged in mere 
worldly pursuits ; but such picturesque beauties pass not 
unnoticed hy the young naturalist ; their charms invite 
his &rst attentions, and probably bias his inclinations to 
pursue studies which enlarge and exalt his mind, and 

n only end with his life. 
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THE HOOK-BILLED DUCK. 
{AtiV vitmea^ Lbl — he Canard i ite covrA^ BaaoBi.^ 

_^ Tax biQ oftlus £&ss Stom chat of the ICaSard and 
af ifae Tame Docfc, in b»i^ bnader, longer, and m 

beodiog more downwards J ba£» tlusbtidisof dKsmie 
specie^ so in other respects it nearly resembles tbon, 
and [bis variadoD of tbe biUisprobabljoQljoBeof tluse 
accidental sportlagi otnatare, not tcij mtcMiiiDao io all 
domestic aniouils ; every Tiziety of whicfa, each with its 
original pecnllaritifs, ((or like b^ets Eke) may esailf be 
kept op as long as c^icice ihafl feel gratified by cooti- 
noiog them. LinWrn g^rs these birds seem only to be 
kept in Eoglaod out of curiosity, but that according to 
the informatioa be received, they are full as common in 
Germany as the other sort of Tame Docks. He oho 
mentions other varieties of the Mallard. Thoae wtth 
copped heads, others wanting the webs of their fee^ &c. 
if added to the list, woald only serve to mistend the 
young enquirer ; and to the experienced ornithologist 
such details are imnecesuiy. 
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THE SCAUP DUCK. 
(Anas Marila, LinJ 

This species is less than the Mallard ; some of them, 
it is said, weighing only a pound and a half, while others 
exceed that weight by eight or nine ounces, and measure, 
when stretched out, nearly twenty inches in length, and 
thirty-two in breadth. The bill is broad and flat, more 
than two inches longi from the corners of the mouth to 
the tip, and of a fine pale blue or lead colour, with the 
nail black: irides bright deep yellow : the head and up- 
per half of the neck are black, glossed with green: the 
lower part of the latter, and the breast, are of a sleek 
plain black : the throat, rump, upper and under coverts 
of the tail, and part of the thighs, are of the same colour, 
but dull, and more inclining to brown. The tail, when 
spread out, is fan-shaped, and consists of fourteen short 
brown feathers : the back, scapulars, wing coverts, and 
tertials, are varied from white to deeper shades of 
pale ash, and ash brown, and are prettily marked with 
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delicately freckled, or more distinctly penciled transrerse 
dark waved lines : the bastard wings, greater coverts, 
and the exterior webs of tlie first two or three primary 
quills, (the interior webs of which are brownish ash} and 
the tips of all the rest, are deep brown, more or less 
sprinkled with white, and crossed with narrow waved 
white lines : some of the primary quills towards the body, 
are while ; the bases of the secondaries, of the same co- 
lour, form an oblique bar across the wings, which is 
stopped by a single under tertial feather, of plain brown, 
with green reflections : the belly b white, and shaded 
off towards the vent with the same kind of spiinkled and 
waved lines as those so predominant on a large portion 
of the plumage. The legs are short ; toes long, and, as 
well as the outer or lateral webs of the inner toes, are of 
B dirty pale blue colour ; all the joints and the rest of the 
webs are dusky. These birds are said to vary greatly in 
then- plumage, as well as size, but those which have come 
under the author's observation were all nearly alike. 

The Scaup Duck, like others of the same genus, quits 
the rigours of the dreary north in the winter months. 





THE SHIELDRAKE. 

SH&LDBAKE, SKELDRASE, OR BURROUGH DUCK. 

(Anas tadorna, Liuv-Za Tadorne.) 

The male of this prettily marked species is somewhat 
larger than the Mallard, measuring about two feet in 
length, three and a half in breadth, and weighing com- 
monly two pounds ten ounces. The bill is red, with the 
nail and nostrils black : the upper mandible is broad, flat, 
and grooved on the edges towaj-ds the point, where it has 
rather a cast upwards ; it is also depressed in the middle^ 
and raised into a knob or tubercle at the base. The 
bead, and upper part of the neck, are of a glossy dark or 
bottle green ; the lower part of the neck, to the breast, 
is encircled with white, and joined by a broad band of 
bright orange bay, which is spread over, and covers the 
breast and shouidcrs. The back, wing coverts, rump, 
tipper tail coverts> and sides of ibe belly to the vent, and 
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tail, arc white: a dusky stripe, tinged with rufous, runs 
along tlie middle from tlie breast, the whole length of the 
belly : . part of the scapulars next the wings are black, 
and those next the body white : the bastard wing, and 
some of the first primary quills, are black ; the exterior 
webs of the next adjoining ones are glossed with gold 
green, which forms the speculum or beauty spot of the 
wings: this spot is bounded, and partly covered by the 
orange webs of the three succeeding quill feathers, which 
separate it from the scapulars. The tail Is white, but 
some of its feathers are lipped with black: the legs pale 
red. The female is less than the male, and her plumage 
is not so vivid and beautiful. She makes her nest, and 
rears her young, under ground, in the rabbit-holes which 
are made in the sand-hills near the sea-sliore : it is chiefly 
formed of the fine down plucked from her own breast : 
she lays from twelve to sixteen roundish white eggs, and 
the incubation lasts about thirty days. During this time, 
the male, who is very attentive to his charge, keeps watch 
in the day-time on some adjoining hillock, where he can 
see all around him, and which he quits only wben im- 
pelled by hunger, to procure subsistence. The female 
also leaves the nest, f(5r the same purpose, in the morn- 
ings and evenings, at which times the male takes his turn 
and supplies her place. As soon as the young are hatch- 
ed, or are able to waddle along, they are conducted, and 
sometimes cai'ried in the bill, by the parents, to the full 
tide, upon which they launch without fear, and are not 
seen afterwards out of tide-mark until they are well 
able to fly : lulled by the roarings of the flood, they find 
themselves at home amidst an ample store of their natural 
ibod, which consists of sand-hoppers, sea-worms, 3tc> 
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or small shell fish, and the innumerable ehoaU of the little 
fry, which have not yet ventured out into the great deep, 
but are left on the beach, or tossed to the surface of the 
water by the restless surge. 

If this family, in their progress from the nest to the 
sea, hap^ien to be interrupted by any person, the young 
ones, it is said, serfc tbe first shelter, and squat close 
down, and the parent birds fly off: then commences 
that truly curious scene, dictated by an instinct analogous 
to reason, the same as has been already noticed in tbe 
Mallard and the Partridge : tbe tender mother drops, at 
no great distance from her helpless brood, trails herself 
along the ground, flaps it with her wings, and appears 
to struggle as if she were wounded, iu order to at- 
tract attention, and tempt a pursuit after lier. Should 
these wily schemes, in which she is also aided by her 
mate, succeed, they both return when the danger is over, 
to their terrified motionless little offspring, to renew the 
tender offices oF cherishing and protecting them. 

These birds are sometimes watched to their holes, which 
are dug up to the nest, whence the eggs are taken, and 
hatched, and the young reared by a Tame Duck. In 
this way many gentlemen, tempted by the richness of 
their garb, have tlieir ponds stocked with these beautiful 
birds; but as they arc of a roving disposition, and are 
apt to stray, or to quit altogether such limited spots, it is 
generally found necessary to pinion or disable a wing to 
secure them. The Shieldralic has been known to breed 
with the Common Duck j but it is not well ascertained 
whether the hybrids thus produced will breed again or 
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This species is dispersed, in greater or leas numbers, 
2e2 
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THE SHOVELER. 

BLUB- WING SHOVELER, KEKTLUTOCK, OR BKOAD-BILI- 

(Anas clifpeata, LiiL — Le Souchel, Bitfil) 

The Shoveler is less tban the Wild Duc&, commonly 
weighiDg about twenty-two ounces, and measuring 
twenty-one inches in length. The bill is black, three 
inches long, very broad or spread oat, and rounded like 
a spoon at the end, with the noil hooked inward and 
small : the insides of the mandibles are remarkably well 
furnished with thin pectinated rows, which fit into each 
other like a weaver's brake, and through which no dirt 
can pass, while the bird is separating or silting the small 
worms and insects &om amongst the mod, by the edges 
of the water, where it is continually searching for them: 
the iridcs are of a fine pure yellow ; the head and upper 
half of the neck of a dark glossy changeable green : the 
lower part of the neck, the breast, and scapulars, white : 
the back is brown : belly and sides chesnut bay, and the 
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wing coverts of a fine pale sky-blue, terminated with 
white tips, which form an oblique stripe across the wings, 
and an upper border to the beauty Epot, or spangle, whidi 
is of a glossy changeable bronze, or resplendent grecD, 
and also divides or crosses the wings in the same direo- 
tioD : the greater quills and the tail are dusky, but in the 
latter the outside feathers, and the edges of some of the 
adjoining ones, are white : a ring of white also endrdes 
I the rutnp and the vent, behind which the feathers under 
the tail are black : legs and feet red. The female is 
L.vmaller than the male, from which she also differs greatly 

a the colours of her plumage, the coverts and spangle 
spot on her wings being less brilliant, and the other parts, 
composed of white, grey, and rusty, crossed with curved 
dusky lines, giving her much the appearance of the Com- 
mon Wild Duck. She makes her nest, lined with wither- 
ed grasses, on the ground, in the midst of the largest tufts 
of rushes or coarse herbage, in the most inaccessible part 
of the slaky marsh : she lays ten or twelve pale rusty-co- 
loured eggs i and as soon as the young are hatched, they 
are conducted to the water by the parent birds, who 
watch and guard them with the greatest care. They are 
1 at first very shapeless and ugly, for the bill is then almost 

is broad as the body, and seems loo great a weight for 
the httle bird to carry. Their plumage docs not acquire 
its full colours until after the second moult. 

It would appear, from the varied descripdons of orni- 
thologists, that these birds differ much from each other, 
both in the colour of the bill, and in the disposition of 
the markings of their rich-coloured plumage. All, how- 
ever, agree in ranking the Shoveler among the most 
beautiful of the Duck tribe ; and it is also, in the opinioa 
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of masy, inrerior to none of them in tLe delicate flavour 
of its flr^li, which is red, juicy, and tender. 

It haa not yet been ascertained whether the Shovcler 
breeds in England, where indeed it is a scarce bird ; but 
according to M. Baillon,* they are not uncommon in 
France, wliere thoy arrive about the month of February, 
disperse in the marshes, and a part of llicm hatch every 
year. He conjectures that they advance eoutbwavd, for 
they arc seldom met with after the ^rst northerly wind 
that blows in March, and he adds, that those of them 
which tlicn stay behind do not depart till September. 
He also remarks that hardly any are ever seen during 
the winter, from which he concludes that they shun the 
approach of cold. They are said lo be met with in Sca- 
nia and Gothland, and in most parts of Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Kamtscliatka ; and also, in the winter monthe, 
in New York and Carolina, in America. 

This species is of so wild, shy, and soUtary a disposi- 
tion, that all attempts hitherto made to domesticate them 
have failed. This work was favoured with the bird from 
which the foregoing figure and description were taken, 
by the author's friends at Cambridge. 

The Anas muscaria of Linnieus (Le Souchet d vcJttre 
blanc of BrisEon) dilfers only from this in havin^j the belly 
white, and is considered merely as a variety of the same 
species. 

" llie fricnJ anJ correipondtnt of Iho Counl dc Ilunlin. 
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THE GADWALL, 

OE GRA.T. 
( Anai ilrepera,Uai^Le Chipeau, Buff.) 

The Gadwall is less than the Mallard, measuring about 
nineteen inches in length, and twenty-three in breadth. 
The bill is flat, black, and two inches long, from the tip 
to the corners of the moiitb ; tlio head, and upper part 
of the neck, are of a rufous brown colour, lightest on the 
throat and cheeks, and finely speckled and dotted all 
over with black and brown : the feathers on the lower 
part of the neck, breast, and shoulders, look like scales, 
, beautifully marginal and crossed with curved black and 
white lines : those of the back, scapulars, and sides, are 
brown, marked transversely with narrower waved streaks 
of a dusky colour : the belly and thighs arc dingy white* 
more or leas spiinkled with grey : the lower part of the 
back dark brown : rump and vent black ; and the tail 
ash, edged with white. The ridge and lesser coverts of 
the wing are of a pale rufous brown, crossed obliquely 
by tlie beauty spot, which is a tri-coloured bar of purplish 
red, white, and black : the gi'eater quills arc dusky : legs 
orange red. The vrings of the female are barred like 
those of the male, but the colours are of a much duller 
cast, and lier breast, instead of his beautiful markings, is 
only plain brown, spotted with black. 

Birds oftbis species breed in the desert marshes of the 
north, and remain there throughout the spring and sum- 
mer. On the approach of winter they leave the Euro- 
pean and Siberian parts of Russia, Sweden, &c. and aided 
by the first strong north-east wind, commonly make 
their appearance about the month of November, on the 
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French, British, end other more BouUiern ehores, wberc 
they remain till the end of February, and then return to 
their northern haunts. They are very shy and waty 
birds, feeth'ng only in the night, and lurking concealed 
,Bmong the rushes in the watery waste during the day, 
in which they are seldom seen on the wing. 

These birds shew themselves expert in diving as well 
n swimming, and often disappoint the sportsman in 
bis nini ; for the instant they see the flash of the pan, 
^ihey disappear) and dive to adietaat secure retreat. 
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THE WIGEON. 

WHEWER, WHIM, OR PANDLED WHEW. 

(Anas Penelope, L!n — Le Canard sijteur. Buff.) 

This is nearly of the same size as the Gadwal]> weigh- 
ing generally about twenty-tlir«e ounces, and measuring 
nearly twenty inches in length, antl two feet three in 
breadth. The bill is an inch and a half long, narrow, 
and serrated on the inner edges: the upper mandible is 
of a dark lead colour, tipped with blaclt. The crown of 
the head, which is very high and narrow, is of a cream 
colour, with a sqidII spot of the same under eacli eye : 
the rest of the head, the neck, and the breast, are bright 
rufous chesnut, obscurely freckled on tlie head with black 
spots, and darkest on the chin and throat, which arc 
tinged with a vinous colour : a band, composed of beau- 
tifully waved, or Indented narrow ash brown and white 
lines, separates the breast and neck } the back and sca- 
pulars are maiked with similar feathers, as arc also the 
sides of the body under the wings, even as low as the 
thighsf but there they are paler: the belly to the vent Is 
2 RS 
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ivhite : the ridge of the wing, and adjoining coverts^ are 
dusky ash brown : the greater coverts brown, edged with 
white, (in some specimens wholly white) and tipped with 
black, which forms an upper border to the changeable 
green beauty-q)ot of the wings, which is also bordered 
on the under side by another stripe formed by the deep 
velvet black tips of the secondary quills : the exterior 
webs of the adjoining quills are white, and those next the 
back, which are very long, are of a deep brown, (in some 
specimens deep black) edged With yellowish white: the 
greater quills are brown ; the vent and upper tail coverts, 
black. The tailj which consists of fourteen feathers, is 
of a hoary brownish ash, edged with yellowish white ; 
the two middle ones are sharp-pointed, darker and 
longer than the rest The legs and toes are of a dirty 
lead colour, faintly tinged with green ; the middle of the 
webs and nails black. « The female is brown^ the mid^ 
die of the feathers deepest : the fore part of the neck and 
breast paler : scapulars dark brown, with pala- edges : 
wings and belly as in the male." The young of both 
sexes are grey, and continue in that plain garb till the 
month of Februar}', after which a change takes place^ 
and the plumage of the male begins to assume its rich 
colourings, in which, it is said, he continues till the end 
of July, and then again the feathers become dark and 
grey, so that he is hardly to be distinguished £rom the 
female.* 

These birds quit the desert morasses of die north on 
the approach of winter, and as they advinoe towards the 



* M. BaiDoo, from whom these remails are uiam, att^ ibat the 
changes h^pen to Uie Finta3, the GadwaDt and tte Sbof der, and that 
they are also all grey nbsn youog. 
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end of tlifir tlcBtiiietl iouthcrn journpy, tlicy gprcnd 
tlicmtclvcs along the aliorca, and over the jnarxlici nnd 
lakcH in varioni parts of the continent, oi well u tlioBo of 
the Britiiih hlci i and it n mid that aoinc of the flocka 
advance dm far tioutli as Kgypt. 'i'lic-y remniii in these 
partR during the winter, atllicctid of which theoldbtrdt 
pair, and the wliolc tribe, in full plumage, take their de- 
parture nortliwurd about tlio end of March. While 
they remain with us, they frequent the same places, nnd 
feed in the tamo mode *ns the Mallard, and are often 
taken in the decoys along with titcm oitd otlicr kinds of 
Ducks. 

The Wigeons commonly fly, in small flocks, during 
the iii(;ht, and mny be known from others by their 
whistling note while llicy arc on the wing. They are 
easily domoitlcated in plaa's where tlicro is plenty of 
water, and are much admired for their beauty, sprigliUy 
look, and busy frolicsome manners. 
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THE POCHARD, 

POKEB, DUNBIRD, OH GREAT-HEADED WIGEON, 
(Anasjerina, Lin. — Penelope, le Millouin, Buff.) 

The Pochard is nineteen inches in length, and two 
feet and a half in breadih, and weighs about one pound 
thirteen ounces. The bill is of a dark lead colour, with 
the tip and sides near the nostrils, black : irides fine deep 
yellow. The head and neck are of a glossy chcsnut, 
joined to a large space of sooty black which covers the 
breast, and is spread over tlie shoulders; the lower part 
of the back, the rump, tail coverts, and vent, arc also 
black : the rest of the plumage, both above and below, is 
wholly covered with prettily freckled slender dusky 
threads* disposed transversely in close-set zigzag lines, on 
a pale ground, more or less shaded off with ash and brown, 
and deepest on the wing coverts. The primary quills are 
brown, with dusky tips ; the secondaries lead colour, 
tinged with brown, and slightly tipped with dull white. 
The tail consists of twelve sliort feathers, of a dark 
brownish ash, which have also a. hoary grey appearance ; 
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fbebieflitkofnttfaer a deeper coknir: tfaecovcxtBoCtfae 
wuigi pfaon aifa eoloor : tfae backmgrfcfd Be Aat off tfae 
joale ' die beOy aifa coioarcd*''^ 

Theie birds leave tfae nordt on tfaeappmecbofwiiitEry 
evd migrate aootfaward aa £0^, k k wd, as :^jpt^ miLKi- 
cay and Carolma and T.nnf?HaTia, m Ainrriira> Tfacy ar- 
fiw in die mardie^ of France aboatAe cad of flrtphrr, 
m tolerably num^oos tLccki ; and conyAfrrafale nnmfaers 
of diem are cangfatm die fens of Tinrohsfanr dmang die 
winter season, and sold in tlie London fnarfcyy^^ where 
they and the female Wigecns ore Indlscrininiat^ called 
Danbirds, and are esteemed excellent eating II has 
not yet been discovered whedier any of them remain to 
breed in England* 

The Pochard 13 of a plump rotznd shape, and ita wiik 
h heavy, nngracefol and waddling ; but when on tfae 
wing^ they fly with greats rapidity than die MaDard, 
and in flocks of from twenty to fisrty, comnuDly in a dose 
compact body, whereby they may be eaaSydistingp^ied 
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from tlie triangular shaped flocks of the Wild Duck, as 
well as by the dificrence of the noise of th«r wings. 

The few attempts which have been hitherto made to 
domesticate this species hare failed of success. They do 
pretty well where they have plenty of water, bat it is 
lud that they cannot bear walking about on bard pebbly 
grounds. 




fHK FSBETSasOCa DCCHL 



«wt >if 'te "iTwr i 'saaar sue 'oioe : 
wtinle i^ver pn^ or :iie ihxLr m. 
bnwa.' litwCr bcaaK. auL iielv^ ^e 
yaler r ^ .ess 4f t laie iuoa r -w^ li 
Am 9^fst* WIS iJltti ji LjieunAn 
Swvfiflk riven, bttc :rue:«. 3&f)Ba 
«ani«4 ic ftom. Ilatswrk.'* fariirwi 
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THE PINTAIL DUCK. 

SEA PHEASANT, CRACKER, OR WINTER DUCK. 
(Anan acuta, Lin.— Le Canard il tongue queue, BuO*.) 

This handsome-looking bird is twenty-eight incites ia 
length, and thirfy-eight in breadtli, and weighs abottt 
twenty-four ounces. The bill is rather loDg, black ia 
the middle, and blue on the edges: the irides reddish: 
the head and throat are of a lusty brown, mottled with 
«mall dark spots, and tinged behind the ears with pur- 
ple : the nape and upper part of the neck are dusky, 
margined bj- a narrow white line, which runs down on 
each side, and falling into a broader stripe of tlie same 
colour, extends itself on tlie fore part as far as tlie breast ; 
the rest of the neck, the breast, and the upper part of 
the back, are degantly penciled with black and white 
waved lines : tlie lower back and sides of the body are 
undulated in the same manner, but with lines more 
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frecklcdi less distinct, and paler : the scapulars are loi^ 
and pointedi each feather black down the middle, with 
ivhitc edges : the coverts of the' wings are ash brown, 
tipped with dull orange : below these the wing is ob- 
liquely crossed by the beauty-spot of glossy bronze purple 
green, with a lower border of black and white : this 
spangle is formed by the outer webs and tips of the mid- 
dle quills : the rest of the quills are dusky. All the tail 
fcatliers are of a brown ash colour, with pale edges, ex- 
cept the two middle ones, which are black, slightly gloss- 
ed with green, considerably longer than the others, and 
end in a point : the belly and sides of the vent are white :* 
under tail coverts black : legs and feet small, and of a 
lead colour. The female is less than the male, and her 
plumage is of a much plainer cast, all the upper parts be- 
ing brown, with each feather margined more or less with 
white, inclining to red or yellow : the greater coverts and 
secondary quills arc tipped with cream colour and white, 
which form a bar across the wings. The fore part of 
the neck, the breast, and the belly, to the vent, are of a 
dull white, obscurely spotted with brown. The tail is 
long and pointed, but the two middle feathers do not ex- 
tend themselves beyond the rest, like those of the male. 

These birds do not visit the temperate and warm cli- 
mates in great numbers, except in very severe winters, 
the great bulk of them dropping short, and remaining 
during that season in various parts of the Russian do- 
minions, Sweden, Norway, &c. and also in the same la- 
titudes in both Asia and America. They are seldom 
numerous in England, but flocks of them are sometimes 

'* In some, th^ belly and fore part of Uie neck are of a reddish buS 
or cream colour. 
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abundantly spread along the isles and slioresof Scotland 
and Ireland, and on tlie interior lakes of both those coim- 
trics, aa well as those of the continent, as far south ai 
Italy, and in America, as far south as New York. They 
arc esteemed excellent eating. 

The Pintail Duck is of a taller or more lengthened 
shape than any of the other species, and in the opinion 
of the Count de Buflbn, seetns to form the link between 
the Duck and the Garganey. 




THE LOSG-TAILED DCCK, 



OS SWAIXOV-TAIUD I 



fjtmCtiriaSi.lM — CMMMTddtJikim^at^} 



s aoR Boriir to Ae SBC of Ac 1 
hidurt, VbA, wad craesed l^ananngend hv be- 
1 Ae 6p md Ibe aoArik, with boA ■H^Uei 
r pectanted oo Ac cdgn. Ttefinntaf Ae^idb 
, md AeadesoT Aeae^ se pifenddU 
, wiAm onMi^Kd bbck ad ckaac paBc^ 
■bcol on Ac ades brftjnd Ae ■M i mlm ; A& icst flf 
Ae lioid and nedE ii rinle : Ae brast, Aoridas. I»d^ 
^id loKT wing oofvts, are of a deep Aocolite eolonr, 
more or less incEniag to Uad or brown ia di fli jqi t 
Urds : Ae greater corots sod primary qaiUs doAj ; Ae 
■ecoodaries are reddish browD, aitd form as obfiqoe bar 
of Aat coloar across the wings : Ae bdh-. Tent, and 
•capolan are white ; the feaAets oF Ae latter long, ott- 
tvir, and Aarp pointed : the two middle or k 



I 
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of the tall, and one on each side of tlicm, are black : the 
rest white. The lega and toes are pale blue : webs and 
nails black: the inner toes and the small ones behind 
are margined by small lateral webs. 

This species is described as varj-ing in the different 
shades of their plumngo. In some the spots on the sides 
of tlie upper part of the neck are much larger and 
darker, and the two tail feathers are double the length 
of those of others : their legs are also said to be some- 
times of deeper or L'ghter shades of red. 

The Long- tailed Ducks, it is said, do not in the winter, 
like many of the other tribes, entirely quit their native 
haunts in the northern extremities of the world, but con- 
siderable numbers remain there, enduring iis gloomy 
rigours, as well as enjoying the perpetual day, under the 
influence of the unsetting summer's sun, during the rest 
of the thus divided j'ear. Numerous Socks, however, 
spread themselves southward in the winter, from Green- 
land and Hudson's Bay, as far as New York in America ; 
and from Iceland and Spitzbergen, over Lapland, the 
Russian dominions, Sweden, Norway, and the northern 
parts of the British Isles, in Europe. The same pro- 
gress of thera is observed in Asia, where tiiey are met 
with about Kamtschatka, &c. They frequent the lakes 
in the interior of all those parts, as well as the sea shores 
The flocks which visit the Orkney Isles appear in Octo- 
ber, and continue there till April ; and " about sun-set 
they are seen in vast companies going to and returning 
from the bays, in which they frequently pass the night, 
making such a noise, as in frosty weatlicr may be heard 
some miles." They are rather scarce in England, 
whitb«- they come only in very bard winters, and even 
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tljen but in small straggling parties. Tliey fly swiftly, 
but seldom to a great distance, making a loud and sin- 
gular cry. Tbey are expert divers, and are supposed to 
live chiefly upon shell-fish. 

The female* it is said, makes her nest amoDg the grass 
near tlie water, liucd, like that of the Eider Duck, with 
her own equally valuable down. Her eggs are of ablaish 
white colour, about the size of those of a Pullet. La- 
tham says she lays five ; otlicis assert that tlie number is 
" seldom fewer than ten, and often as many as fourleen 
pr fifteen." Some are of opinion that the latter number 
I jnay be the produce of two females, as is said to be the 
I jcase with the Eider Duck. When the young are hatch- 
) «d> the mother carries them to the water in her bill. 

Latham describes the jinas hyemnlts of J^innsus as 
y Jhe female of this species : he says die bill is the same : 
1* sides of the head white i hind head cinereous j the rest 
I flf the head, the neck, breast, and back, dusky black: 
I fhe lower part of the breast and scapulars chesnut : belly 
, .^ite : upper tail coverts and wings, much ag in, tW 
t faale : lega dusky reddish brown." " Some birds of this 
[ have the brown feathers edged with ferruginous, 
; Others not." <' I have likewise observed in some a white 
, qx)t on each side of the lower part of the neck." He 
I adds, that in the Females which he had seen, theloi 
feathers were wantinr;. 
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THE GOLDEN-EYK 

(Anoi clangula, Lin. — Le Carrot, Buff.) 

The weight of this species varies from twenty-six 
ounces to two pouiids. The length is nineteen inches, 
and the breadth thirty-one. TJie bill is bluish black, 
short, thick, and elevated attliebasc: the head large, 
filighlly crested, and black, or rather of a glossy bottle 
green, with violet reflections : a large white spot is placed 
on the space on each side between the comers of the 
mouth and the eyes, the iridcs of wliicli are of a goldea 
yellow : the throat, and a small portion of the upper part 
of the neck, are of a sooty or velvet black ; the lower, to 
the shoulders, the breast, belly, and vent, wliite ; but 
some of the side feathers, and those which cover the 
thighs, are tipped with black : the scapulars wliite and 
deep black : of the latter colour are also the adjoining 
long tertial feathers, and those on the greater part of the 
back : the first fourteen primary quills, with all the out- 
side edge of the wing, including the ridge and a portion 
of the coverts, arc brownish black : the middle part of 



die wiBg is white, cnMBai bjr a Bsrraw fahd: stiqpe^ wBi^ 
B fcrmoi hf Ae tips of die hsaer cor^ts: tail daik 
hony brown : I^ dMVty of a reddish ydkiw cokxir, widi 
die webs dosky : the mner and hindor toes are ferwighi^ 
widi lateral webs : on the ktter die» wd» are laige and 
fafipfJ. lil'illoi^hfay »ja *< die windpipe ka^ a 1»- 
bg^rindi at the diiaricaticai, mod besides above swds ant 
Btfo a hdlj or puff-like cavitT.'' 

The is the descrqptioQ of an imfividoal adnft mak, in 
whMJi, as to the id^xtity of the sex and spedes, no one 
can be mistaken : bat as yoongo' males have been met 
with, bearii^ in every respect the same plamage as the 
oU ones, except in having no white spots before the eyes, 
and other (soppoeed) young males have abo been seen 
both with and without those white qiots, though irith a 
female-looking garb, and their biUs tipped witk orangey 
Eke that of the MoriDon; it is not only uncertaiBat 
what age the Golden-eye attains his fiiD drea% h0t also, 
from the varied appearances, as weO in these, as jodl diose 
supposed to be females, it is doubtfiil whether two di&p 
tinct species are not confounded in one, and the yoimg of 
one species described as the old of anoth^ • WilkMigh- 
by describes two species; the one, the << smaller reddish- 
headed Duck," which he at last supposes to be the fe^ 
male Golden-eye, — ^and the other the " greater reddish- 
headed Duck," << perchance the same as the last de^^ 
scribed, or the male thereof." Latham confesses himsdf 
equally at a loss with WiJIoughby j and as some of the 
correspondents of the author are of one opinion, and 
some of another, in respect to the sex, as weD as the 
species of these birds, he forbears giving descriptions 
from other specimexis, although o^urately takes^ becanse 
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tli^ would not remove the doubts already entertained, 
or elucidate llic subject. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to quote Mr Pennant's account of the female Gold- 
en-eye in this place, and that of the MoriUon, sent to 
this work by George Strickland, Esq. of Ripon, in the 
subsequent account of the latter bird. •* The head of 
the female is of a deep brown, tinged with red : the neck 
grey : breast and belly white : coverts and scapulurs 
dusky and nsli coloured: middle quill feathers white ; the 
others, together with the tail, black : the legs dusky.* 
These birds frequent tlie frosb water, as well as the sen, 
being found on the Shropshire meres during winter."| 

These birds do not congregate in large flocks, nor arc 
they numerous on the British shores, or on the lakes in 
the interior. They are late in taking their departure 
northward in the spring, the specimens before mentioned 
being shot in April. In their flight they moke the air 
whistle with the vigorous quick strokes of their wings ; 
they are excellent divers, and seldom set foot on the 
shore, upon which, it is said, they walk with great appa- 
rent difficulty, and, except in the breeding season, only 
repair to it for the pur[wae of taking their repose. 

The attempts which were made by M. Batllon to do- 
mesticate these birds, he informs tlie Count dc Uullbn, 
ijuite foiled of success. 

• A bird was aenl lo tlie author by Hie Rev. J. DavicB, of TrJniiy Col- 
lege, Cumbridge, agreeing »illi liiis (lctcri|>lii>ii, tseept In llic legi being 
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THE MORILLON. 
(Anas Gtaucioa, Lin. — Le MoriUon, Bu£} 

' Bill bron-n> orange from the nostrils to the pointy 

tbc knob of which is black ; it is an mch and a half long, 

rather narrow towards tbe apex ; the nostrils arc placed 

\ very forward : head brown, dieeks tinged with black : 

irides straw colour: a broad wliite circle round the neck, 

[ the back part of which is mottled with brown : breast, 

I udes of the body, and scapular feathers, white, barred 

I with black: belly white: thighs and vent feathers brown 

I and wliite: inner coverts of the wings browu ; back and 

I coverts of the wings black, mottled with white : quill 

Others and tertials black ; secondaries white : tail 

rounded, and grey : 1^ and toes yellow brown, with a 

greenish tinge ; webs and claws black. Length one 

loot four inches ; breadth two feet four inches ; wC^ht 

one pound seven ounces." 

' The above is a description of the male bird: thefe- 
J iDnle has not the white circle round tlic neck, or the yel- 
I low on the bill, and lias less white on the wings." " I 
ihave shot tills s])ecles on Coniston lake, and on Eastwaite 
^Kater, Lancashire, in Deceinber,^-on Duddon-^ands, 
■FCumberland,in April, — and on a pond near Ripon,York- 
■ Bhire, in October. TheyaregcnerallysccninsmailflockB, 
T. £ving for their food, near the shore."— Jlfr Strickland. 
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THE TUFTED DUCK. 

jsjvllgula, Lin. — Le petit Morillon,'RimOD.) 



This ia a plump, round, and short-shaped species. 
The male is dtstiDguislied by a pendent crest, overhang- 
ing the nape of the neck, two inches in length. The 
vfeight is about two pounds, length eighteen inches. 
The bill is broad, of a dark lead colour ; the nail black : 
irides deep orange : tlie head is black, glossed with pur- 
ple: the neck, breast, and all the upper parts, are of a 
deep brown or black ; the scapulars faintly powdered or 
sprinkled with light spots, so minute as not to be observ- 
ed at a short distance. The wings are crossed by a nar- 
row white bar : the belly, sides, and under coverts of the 
wings, are of a pure white : the vent white, mixed with 
dusky. The tail consists of fourteen very short feathers : 
the legs are of a daik lead colour j webs black. The fe- 
male is of a browner colour than the male, and has no 
crest. 



* 
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The habits, mannerE, and hauDts of tHs species are 
much the same es those of the Go!deD-e;e, aod they re- 
turn northward about the fame time. Latham i 
'* the French allow these birds to be eates on mai 
days, and in lent } as they do also the Scoter : battfaoi 
the flesh of the latter is nov and then tolerably ^^^^ 
tho ToAed Duck is seldom otherwise than excellent.'*'! 




THE GARGANEY. 

(Anas querquedula, Lin. — La SarceUe, Buff.) 

This species, wliicb is only a little bigger than the 
Teal, is cloatbed with an elegant plumage, and has alto 
getlier a most agreeable and sprightly look. It measures 
about seventeen inches in length, and twenty-eight in 
breadth. The bill is of a daik lead colour, nearly black : 
the irides light hazel. From the crown of the head, over 
the nape of the neck downwards, it is of a glossy brown : 
chin black : brow, cheeks, and the upper fore part of 
the neck, reddish chesnut, with vinous reflections, and 
sprinkled all over with numerous small pointed white 
hues. A white stripe passes over each eye, and slanting 
backwards, falls down on each side of the neck, tlic lower 
part of which, with the breast, is light brown, pretty 
closely crossed with semicircular bars of black : tlieshoul- 
ders and back are marked nearly the same, but on a 
darker ground : the scapulars are long and narrow, and 
are striped with ash colour, black and white. The belly, 
in some, is white, in others pale reddish yellow j the 
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lower port of it, and the rent, mottled with dai^^nts: 
the ada are freckled and wxYed with nanow lines «f nli 
coloured browB^ Boic and more diitiiirllT nurfccd to- 
wirdt the ^^lii, bdnnd which tiw aenncffc^KCT ler- 
■ainate* in * Tftband rtr^ped -mJA ad^ fafadk, wU^ aad 
kad-cbhimd fafa&. Theconrtsiof dwwingiae «f hi 
agreeable bfaudi aah, mapaed with whke : neatt to Ak 
thecxtoior wdM flf the middle qnSk aae gbi^ pBB^ 
tipped with whit^ and form the bean^-^wC or ^i^^ 
of the wings, to wbidfi the white tips make a bnder: dv 
|nmaiy quills are ash brown, edged with white: t>Q 
dndij : legs lead coloir. — The for^oiiig figure and de- 
io^ition were taken &am a male bird in fbD and pofect 
pfannage- Tbii lex is fnmiahed with a tabrrnitL 

w The female has an obscure white made orcr *ffc 
^e; the rot of theplmn^eisof ahrownidiaihcalaav 
not miEke the ieaiale Teal ; bot the wii^ wants d« 
gieoi ipot, wfaidi snffidentl; distb^oidies lUw bnds.* 

It has not yet been noticed iriiether any of thit^ 
ewer remain to breed in Engfamd, where indeed dicy a 
nfher a scarce bird. 




THE TEAL, 

OR COMMON TEAL. 

(Anai crecca, Itin.— -La pclilc Sarcclle.J 

This beautiful little Duck seldom exceeds eleven 
ounces in weight, or measures more, stretched out, than 
tburteen inches and a half in length, and twenty-three 
find a half in breadth. The bill is a dark lead colour, 
tipped with black : irides pale hazel : a glossy bottle-grccn 
patch, edgctl on the upper side with pale brown, and be- 
neath with cream-coloured white, covers each eye, and 
extends to the nape of the neck: tlie rest of the head,* 
and the upper part of the neck, are of a deep reddish 
chesnut, darkest on the forehead, and freckled on the 
chin and about the eyes with cream-coloured spots : the 
hinder part of the neck, the shoulders, part of the scapu- 
lars, sides under the wings, and lower belly, towards the 
vent] arc elegantly penciled with black, nsh-brown^ and 

* Id some of this specie* the fraidiETs on (be head are lengthened out 
into A Croat ; the upper psn of which is pale brown, the under iliiep 
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white transverse waved lines : the breast, greatly resenr* 
Blingtbc beautifully spotted appearance of an India sbell, 
is of a pale brown or reddish yellow, and each feather is 
tipped witli a roundish heart-shaped black ^lot : the belly 
is a cream-coloured white : back and rump ash brown, 
each feather freckled and edged with a paler colour ; vent 
black : the primary quills, lesser and greater coverts, are 
brown; the last dcqjly lipped with while, which forms 
a bar across the wings : the first six of the seoHidary 
quills are of a fine velvet black ; those next to them, to- 
wards the scapulars, are of a most resplendent glossy 
green, and both arc tipped witfi white, forming the di- 
▼ided black and green bar, or beauty-spot of the wings. 
Tlie tail consists of fourteen feathers, of a hoary brown 
colour, with pale edges : the legs and (ect are of a dirty 
lead colour. The female, which is less than the male, is 
. .prettily freckled about the head and neck with brown 
f and white. She has not the green patch behind the eyes, 
but a brown streak there, which extends itself to the nape 
r,of the neck: the crown of the head is dark brown: the 
r upper mandible yellow on the edges, olive green on the 
Laides, and ohve brown on the ridge ; nail black, and the 
I imdcr bill yellow: breast, belly, and vent glossy yellowish 
[ white, spotted on the latter parts with brown : the upper 
I plumage is dark brown, each feather boidcred with rusty 
L brown, and edged with grey: the wings and legs nearly 
ibe same as those of the male. 

The Teal is common in England in the winter months, 
but it is uncertain whether or not they remain tbrotigb- 
out the year to breed,* as is the case in France. The 
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female makes a large nest, composed of soft dried grasses, 
(and, it is said, the pith of rushes) lined witli feathers, 
and cunningly concealed in a hole among the roots of 
reeds and bulrushes, near the edge of the water; and 
some assert that it rests on the surface of the water so as 
Xo rise and fall with it. The eggs Hre of the size of those 
of a Pigeon, six or seven in number, and of a dull white 
colour, malted with small brownish spots ; but it appears 
that they sometimes lay ten or twelve eggs, for Bufiba 
remarks that that number of young are seen in clusters 
on the pools, feeding on cresses, wild chervil, &c. and 
no doubt, as they grow up, they feed, like other Ducks, 
on the various seeds, grasses, and water plants, as well as 
upon the smaller animated beings with which all stagnant 
waters are so abundantly stored. The Teal is highly 
.esteemed for the excellent flavour of its flesli. 



I 
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OF THE PEUCAN. 

The biD of ibis genus is loog and stra^;ht j die aid 
Ubcr hooked or sloping ; tbe nostrila placed in a fiir- 
r that nins along tbe sides of tbe bill, and in mart of _ 



The &ce genenllif d 
covered only widi a baie d 



E 4be species not distinguishable. 

I Ahnte of feathers, 
gullet naked, andcapableof great dJstentioD: bodjloi^a 
bcaTy, and flat : Icga placed for badtward : toes ibor in 
Dombcr, and all webbed together. 

LatbaiD, following tbe example of Linneens, indudes 
tbe Pelican, Man of War bird, Corrorant, Shag, Can- 
net, and Booby, in this genus, of which be anuneraics 
thtrr^ distinct species and two varieties : four only of this 
uunbcr, and one variety, arc British Birds. In am- 
£ning the present account to these, it is proper to re- 
mark, that they arc not the inhabitants of this conurjr 
on)y, but ore widely dispersed over the globe, bdi^ met 
witb in almost every climate which navigators have vi- 
aited, whether temperate, hot, or cold. Tbe Gannet 
only is migratory : large flocks of this species arrive in 
the spring of the year, and disperse themselves in colo 
nics over the rocky promontories of Scotland and its 
isles, in various parts of which they breed and rear their 

I young ; and as soon as that office is [>errormed, they re- 

I tire in the autumn to tfaeir unknown abodes. Their re- 
turn each season points out also that of the shoals of tbe 
herring, which they hover over, pursue, and chi^y feed 
upon. These shoals, at that season of increasing warmth, 
are poured forth on their southern route, gliding forward 
in wide glittcriog columns of myriads upon myriads, from 
the unknown but prolific regions of the northern p 
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Hiese procUgioiis shoals, with their (livisioDs and subdi- 
visions, in their branched course around the British Isles, 
are attended by the Gannct. On our southern coasts 
the PUchard aSbrds these birds another supply of food, 
in pursuit of which they are enticed as far southward aa 
the Mediterranean sea. 

The Corvorant and the Shag remain with us through- 
out the year, but particularly on our more northern 
shores, upon whose rocky shelving precipices they station 
themselves, and perform the offices of incubation ; while 
stragglers occasionally taking a wider range, with out- 
stretched neck and vigorous wing, sweep along the coast, 
and entering the mouths of the rivers, follow their course 
in quest of food, to the lakes inland. 
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THE COIIVORANT. 

COLE GOOSE. OR GREAT BLACK CORMOBAN 
(PeUcanus Carbo, Lin. — Le Cormoran, Buff.) 

The weight of this species varies from four to seven 
pounds, and the size from thirty-two inches to three ieet 
[' four or five in length, and from four feet to four feet six 
€ in breadth. The bill, to the corners of the mouth, 
s four inches, and on its ridge two and three 
quarters : it is of a dark horn colour, and the tip or nail 
of the upper bill is much hooked and sharp : from the 
base of this it is furrowed on each side nearly 
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witbout any visible appearance of nostrils : the lower bill 
is compressed, and covered about tlie gape of the mouth 
with a naked yellowish skin, extended under the chin and 
throat, where it hangs loose, and forms a kind of pouchy 
which, together with the springing blades on each side, 
forming its rim, is capable of distention to a great width, 
and enables the bird to swallow prey apparently too large 
to be admitted into its throat : the skin about the eyes is 
also naked, and of the same colour as the pouch : the 
eyes, which have a remarkably wild siare, and are placed 
near the bill, look like two little greenish glass globes. 
The crown of the head, and the neck, are black : on the 
hinder part of the former the feathers appear elongated, 
and form a sort of loose short crest. In some specimen! 
the throat is white, with a kind of stripe passing from it 
upwards behind each eye ; in others the cheeks and throat 
are mixed with brown and white; and again, in others 
the head and neck are streaked with scratches of the lat- 
ter colour ; the middle of the belly is white, with a patch 
of the same colour over each thigh : all the under parts^ 
however, together with the back and rump, are common- 
ly of a glossy blue black, with green reflections : the 
shoulders, scapulars, and wing coverts are of a bronze 
brown, tinged and glossed with green, and each feather 
is bordered with shining bluish black: the secondary 
quills are nearly of the same colour : the coverts and the 
primaries are dusky. The tail consists of fourteen stifi' 
7iasfri/ dark feathers, which look as if they were discolour- 
ed by being dipped in mud or dirty kennel water, and 
dried again : tlic legs are thick, strong, black, and 
coarse, about two inches and a half long, and the outer 
toe is more than four in lengtli. 
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[Tie Corvoiant, as before 

aatc. In Grcciilajid, where it la said they remain 
\ throughout the year, die jugular poiicli is made use of by 
the natives as a bladder to fioat their fishing darts, after 
tliey are tlirown: their skins, which arc tough, are used 
for garments, and their floih fur food; <* but the ej 
arc too fetid to be eaten even by die Greenlanders."* 

Iliesc birds usually oGscmblc in flocks on Uie si 
and iaacccssible parts of the rocks which ovcrbang, 
arc sm'roundcd by the sea, upon whicti the female maki 
her nest of the withered sea-tang, weeds, sticks, and 
grasses, which are cast on shore by the waves : she lays 
four or more greenish white eggs, of the size of those of 
a Goose, but of a longer shape. There are writers who 
assort that, in some parts of the world they build their 
nests on ti'ces, like the Kaok and the Heron ; other 
authors, stricken witli tlie singular conformation of the 
feotf and serraletl claw, have ascribed properties to them 
which Uiey do not possess, and believe tliat they hold 
their prey in one foot, while with tlic other they push for- 
ward to the shore, or cairy it tliitbcr, in the some man- 
ner, on the wing : but this seems mere conjecture, for 
the feet of this tribe arc not fitted for any such pi 
they ai'c, like those of all the expert divers, placed 
behind ; and while by the position of these, and 
powerful strokes from their broad webs, the bird is 
abled to pursue and overtake its slippery prey, the 
ed sharp-edged beak is the only fit instrument both to 
catch and to secure it ; and theic is no need to use the 
awkward expedient of removing it afterwards to the foot> 

* AtcUc Zoologj. Tbia must surd; ideiid the nitlen eg^ 
f 3«e (lie cut in Uie EipluiaUoii of Tvcbnical Terms, toL I 
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At sea, or on the inland lakes, they make terrible ha- 
voc. From the greatest height they drop down upon the 
object of pursuit, dive after it with the rapidity of a dart, 
and with an almost iineiTing certainty, seize the victim; 
then emerging, with the fish across the bill, with a kind 
of twirl, tlirow it up into the air, and, dexterously catch- 
ing it head foremost, swallow it whole. 

While at rest on the shore, commonly on the ledge of 
a projecting rock, these birds sit more or less in an erect 
posture, and are propped up by the stiff feathers of the 
tail; and in places where they have not experienced the 
fetol effects of the gun, they have been known, however 
wary at other times, to sit and receive repeated shots, 
without offering to remove out of the danger.* At other 
times and places, while they sit in a dozing and stupified 
state, from the effects of one of their customary surfeits, 
they may easily be taken hy throwing nets over them, 
or by putting a noose around their necks, which they 
avoid no furtlier than by slipping the head from side U> 
Bide as long as they can. 

Notwithstanding the natural wildness of their disposi- 
tion, it seems, according to some accounts, that certain 
species of these birds have formerly been tametl and 

* Dr Hi^sbain relatci lliat, about the year IT59i one of these birds 
" perched upon Ihc csitle >t CsrUslc, imd soon snentards removed lo Uie 
cathedral, where it nrai shot at upwards of tntntj' limes without eSect : 
at leogtb a per^a g^t upoa the cathedmJ, fired at, and killed iL" " la 
another instance, a flock of fifteen or twenty perched, at the dusk ofeTec- 
iag, in ■ tree on the banks of ilie river Esk, near Kelherbj, the seat oT 
Sir Jame> Graham. A person who saw them settle, fired at ranJom at 
Ihcmin i)ie dark lii or seven times, witbout either killing any or frighten- 
ing them awsy : iiurpriscd at this, he came again, st da; light, and kill- 
ed one i whereupon the ml look flight," 
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rendered subservient to the purposes of xoaDy both in this 
and in other countries. Among the Chinese^ it is said, 
they have frequently been trained to fish, and limt some 
fishermen keep many of them for that purpose, by which 
they gain a livelihood* << A ring, placed round the 
neck, hinders the bird from swallowing ; its Batural ap- 
petite joins with the will of its master, and it instantly 
dives at the word of command ; when unable to gorge 
down the fish it has taken^ it returns to the keeper, who 
secures it to himself. Sometimes, if the fish be too big 
for one to manage, two will act in concert, one taking it 
by the head and the other by the tail"* In England, 
according to Wi]loughby,f they were hood-winked in 
the manner of the Falcons, till they were let off to fish, 
and a leather thong was tied round the lower part of their 
necks, to prevent them swallowing the fish. Whitlock 
tells us << that he had a cast of them manned like Hawks, 

* Latham. 
-f ** When they come to the rivers, they take off their hoods, and having 
tied a leather thong round the lower part of their necks, that they may 
not swallow down the fish they catch, they throw them into the river. 
They presently dive under water, and there for a time, unth wonderful 
swiftness, they pursue the fish, and when they have caught them, they 
arise presently to the top of the water, and pressing the fish lightly with 
their bills, they swallow them, till each bird hath in this manner swallow- 
ed five or six fishes ; then their keepers call them to the fist, to which 
they readily fiy, and, little by little, one after another, vomit up all their 
fish, a little bruised with the nip they gave them with their bills. When 
they have done fishing, setting the birds on some high place, they loose 
the string from their necks, leaving the passage to the stomach free and 
open, and for their reward they throw them part of the prey they have 
eaugbt, to each, perchance, one or two fishes, which they by the way, as 
they are falling in the air, will catch most dexterously in their mouths." 
— WillouQhby, 
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which would come to hand." He took much pleasure 
in them, and relates, that the best lie had was one pre- 
sented to liim by Mr Wood, Master of the Corvorants 
to Charles I. 

This tribe seems possessed of energies not of an ordi- 
nary kind ; they are of n stern sullen character, with a 
remarkably keen penetrating eye, and a vigorous body j 
and tlieir whole deportment carries along with it the ap- 
pearance of the wary ciraimspcct plunderer, the imre- 
lenting tyrant, and the greedy insatiate glutton, rendered 
lazy only when the appetite is palled, and then they sit 
puffing forth the fetid fumes of a gorged stomach, vented 
occasionally in the disagreeable croakings of their hoarse 
hollow voice. Such is tlieir portrait, such the character 
generally given of them by ornithologists j and Milton 
seems to have put the finishing hand to it, by making 
Satan personate the Corvorant, while he surveys, unde- 
lighted, the ixiauties of Paradise.* It ought, however, 
to be observed, that this bird, like other animals, led only 
by the cravings of appetite, and directed by instinct, fills 
the place and pursues the course assigned to it by nature. 

■ Paradise Lost, Bauk i>. L 194— IHB, 
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It is not yet clearly aseortaincil whether this is a. varie- 
ty of the last, gr a distinct species, or whether it Is the 
Corvorant in thegorbofitshighestadultstatc. Latham 
inclines to tbe latter opinion, and supposes the etreaked 
head and different markings of its plumage to be acquir- 
ed only by age. BuSbn, in his Planches Enluminces, has 
given its figure as the Corvorant ; and Pennant, diifer- 
ing from them, makes it a spccira of the Shag, Mr 
Tunstall was in doubt on this subject, but discovered, by 
dissection, that the whiteness under the cliln and on the 
tliighs is not confined to the males, for one witli these 
marks, which was sent to him out of Holdemess, in 
Yorkshire, in 1775, was full of eggs. The above figure 
uas taken from tbe specimen ia his museum. 
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THE SHAG. 

EKAET, SCAHFE, OR GREEN CORMORANT. 

(Pelicanus graculut, Lin. — Le petit Cormoran, ou U Hiigaud, 

Buff.) 

The fonn, tlie aspect altogetlier, the outward confor- 
mation of all the parts, the character, manners and ha- 
bits, and the places of abode, of this species, arc nearly 
I like those of the Corvorant ; but they do not associate, 
I and tliese make their nests on the rugged shelvy ndes 
I and crevices of the rocky precipices or projecting di& 
which overhang the sea, -while the others make theirs on 
the summits above them j and these are at once distin- 
guished from the others by the greenness of the upper, 
and brownness of the under plumage, and also in being 
of a much less size; the largest Shags weighing only 
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about four pounds, and measuring nearly two feet six 
inches in length, and three feet eight in breadth. The 
bill Is of a more slender make, but nearly as long bs that 
of the Corvorant j the head, in the mole, is crLsfed in 
the same manner ; the middle claw is serrated ; and its 
tail, consisting of twelve stiff feathers stained with green, 
is also of the same form and hoary or dirty appearance 
as that of the Corvorant: the crown of the head, hinder 
pari of the neck, lower back, and rump, are of a plain 
black, or very dark green, shining like satin : the upper 
back, or shoulders, together with the scapulars and 
wings, are nearly of the same colour, but with a tinge of 
bronze brown, and each feather is distinctly edged with 
purple glossed black i the under parts are clouded vrith 
dusky dirty white and brown. 

The Shag is as greedy and voracious as the Corvo- 
rant, and, like that bird, after having over-gorged its 
stomach, is often found on shore in a sleepy or stuplfied 
state; but when this torpor is over, and they appear 
again upon the water, they arc then extremely alert, and 
are not easily shot, for both kinds dive the instant they 
see the flash of the gun, and take care afterwards to keep 
out of its reacli. In swimming they carry their head 
very erect, while the body seems nearly submerged, and 
from their feathers not being quite impervious to the 
water, they do not remain very long upon it at a time, 
but are frequently seen flying about, or sitting on the 
shore, flapping the moisture from their wings, or keep- 
ing them for some time expanded to dry in the sun and 
the wind. Notwithstanding the strong and ofiensive 
smell emitted from the Shags and the Corvorants, some 
instances are not wanting of their having been eaten by 




The Goniiet is generally about seven pounds !n weight, 
three feet in leDgth, and six in breadth. Tlic bill is of 
a. pale or lead-coloured blue, six inches long, a. little jag- 
ged on the edges, strong and straight to the lip, which 
is inclined a little downwards : the upper bill is furnished 
with a distinct rib or ridge, running along from the tip 
nearly to its base, on each side of whicli it is furrowed, 
without any visible appearance of nostrils : tlie tongue is 
small, and placed far within the moutli, all the inside of 
which is block : a darkish line passes from the brow over 
ihe eyes, which are surrounded with a naked blue akin, 
2 T 
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gattiered with much labour from the barren soD,* or 
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picked up floating about upon the water. She lays three 
eggs, of a white colour, and somewhat less than those of 
a Ooose, although ornithologists assert that she will lay 
only one egg, if left to herself undisturbed, and that whea 
this egg is taken nway she then lays a second, and in like 
manner a third, which she is generally permitted to hatch, 
and rear the young one."*^ « The male and female hatch 
and fish by turns ; the fisher returns to the nest with five 
or six herrings in its gorget, all entire and undigested, 
which the hatcher pulls out from the throat of its 

March, tiU the young fowl are ready to fly, in August or September, ac- 
cording as the inhabitants take or leave the first or second eggs. It it 
remarkable of them that they never pluck grass but on windy days.*'— ^ 
Jl/ar/in. [It would appear from this that they are not so successful 111 
taking their prey in boisterous weather as when it is calm.] 

Martin gives an account of the Solan Geese stealing the materials 6f 
which they form their nests, from each other, and describes a battle be- 
tween two o£ them in consequence of a theft of this kind : the one which 
had robbed the nest flew towards the sea with its load, and returned agaia 
as if it had gathered the stuff from a different quarter; but the- owner' 
though at a distance from his nest, had observed the robbery, and waited 
the retora of the thief, which he attacked with the utmost fury. '* This 
bloody battle was fought above our heads, and proved fatal to the thief, 
who fell dead so near our boat, that our men took him up, and presenUy 
dressed and eat him." 

• " The Solan Geese have always some of their number that keep 
watch in the night time, and if the ceniinel is surprised, (as it often hap- 
pens) all that flock are taken, one after another ; but if the centinel be 
awake at the approach of the creeping fowlers, and hear a noise, he cries 
softly Grogf Grog, at which the flock do not move ; but if this centinel 
see or hear the fowler approaching, he cries softly Bir, JBir, which would 
seem to import danger, since immediately after, all the tribe take wing> 
leaving the disappointed fowlers without any prospect of success for that 
night." 

2 Y 2 
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jpKOfider, and swilows diOB, ■Mkii^ at the 

Thmt birds se coouDon on the coasts of Norvsj 
and Iccbody and are said to be met with in great im»- 
bers about New HoDand and New Zealand; they breed 
$ibo on the coasts of Newfoundland, and migrale 
southward along the American shores as fin* as Soodi 
Carolina: they are noticed, indeed, by navigatofs^ as 
being met with, dispersed over both hemispheres^ and 
are probably one great family spread over the wiiale 
globe; but their greatest known rendezroos is die He- 
brides and other solitary rocky isles of Nordi Britain, 
where their nests, in the mcmths of May and Jme^ 
arc described as so closely placed together, that it is 
difiicult to walk without treading upon some of diem ; 
and it is said that the swarms of the dd birds are so 
prodigious, that when they rise into the air, they sdm 
the car with their noise, and over-shadow the groond 
Eke the clouds.* At the small isle of Borea, Martin 
says ** the heavens were darkened by those flying above 
our heads ; their excrements were in such quantity, 
that they gave a tincture to the sea, and at the same 
time sullied our boat and cloaths." Besides this smaO 
isle of Borea, and St Kilda, noticed by Martin, Pennant 

* Martin, in his History of and Voyage to St Kilda, published in 
IfiifHf says, '* the inhabitants of St Kilda take their raeasures from the 
flight of ihcuc fowls, when the heavens are not clear, as froin a sure com- 
pasA, experience shewing that every tribe of fowls bend their coone to 
tJicir respective quarters, though out of sight of the isle ; this sppecred 
clearly in our gradual advances; and their motion being compared, did 
exactly quadrate with our compass." 
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and other writers mention the isle of Ailsa in the 
Frith of Clyde; the Stack of Souliskerry, near the 
Orkneys; the Skellig Isles, off the coast of Kerry, 
Ireland; and the Bass Isle, in the Frith of Forth. 
This last-mentioned isle is farmed out at a considerable 
rent, for the eggs of the various kinds of water fowl 
with which it swarms ; and the produce of the Solan 
Geese forms a large portion of this rent; for great 
numbers of their young ones are taken every season, 
and sold for about twenty-pence each, in Edinburgh, 
where they are esteemed a favourite dish, being gene- 
rally roasted, and eaten before dinner. On the other 
bleak and bare isles, the inhabitants, during a great 
part of the year, depend for their support upon these 
birds and their eggs, which are taken in amazing 
quantities, and are the principal articles of their food.* 
From the nests placed upon the ground the eggs are 
easily picked up one after another, in great numbers, 
as fast as they are laid ; but in robbing the nests built 
in the precipices, chiefly for the sake of the birds, the 
business wears a very difierent aspect : there, before 
the dearly eai'ned booty can be secured, the adventu- 
rous fowler, trained to it from his youth, and familia- 
rised to the danger, must first approach the brow of the 
fearful precipice, to view and to trace his progress on 

* " They preserve Uie eggs in stone huts or pyramids, which they 
build for that purpose, as well as for a shelter to the fowlers : in these py- 
ramids they cover up the eggs with turf ashes, which defend them from 
the air, dryness being their only preservative, and moisture their corrup- 
tion : by this method, it is said, they keep them fresh and fit for use^ for 
six, seven, or even for eight months/* — MarttH. 
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the broken pendent rocks beneath him : over these 
rocks^ which (perhaps a hundred fathoms lower) are 
dashed by the foaming surge, he is from a prodigious 
height about to be suspended. After addressing him* 
self in prayer to the Supreme Disposer of events, with 
a mind prepared for the arduous task, he is let down by 
a rope, either held fast by his comrades, or fixed into 
the ground on the summit, with his signal cord, his pole- 
net, his pole-hook, &c. and thus equipped, he is enabled 
in his progress, either to stop, to ascend or descend, as 
he sees occasion. Sometimes by swinging himself from 
one ledge to another, with the help of his hook, he 
mounts upwards, and clambers from place to place; 
and, at other opportunities, by springing backwards, he 
can dart himself into the hollow caverns of the project- 
ing rock, which he commonly finds well, stored with the 
objects of his pursuit, whence the plunder, chiefly con- 
sisting of the fuU-grown young birds, is drawn up to 
the top, or tossed down to the boat at the bottom, ac- 
cording to the situation of concurring circumstances of 
time and place. In these hollows he takes his rest, and 
sometimes remains during the night, especially when 
they happen to be at such vast and stupendous heights. 
To others of less magnitude the fowlers commonly 
climb jGrom the bottom, with the help of their booked 
poles only, by which they assist, and push or pull up 
.each other from hold to hold, and in this manner tra- 
verse the whole front of the frightful scar. To a feel- 
ing mind the very sight of this hazardous employment, 
in whatever way it is pursued, is painful ; for, indeed, 
it often happens that these adventurous poor men, in 
this life-taking mode of obtaining their living, slip 
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their hold, are precipitated frotn one projection to 
another, with increasing veloci^, and fall mangled up- 
on the rocks, or are for ever buried in the abyss be- 
neath. 
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